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‘The two golf courses are like bookends and all the club 

ACTWITIES FIT IN-BETWEEN THEM. THERE’s NO QUESTION THEY 
CONYINCED ME TO OWN A COUNTRY HOME IN YeRMONT.” 


Toclcl French, Ouechee Lakes homeowner 
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OUECHEE LAKES 

■ Cfziliżed Seclusion In Vermont 

Gall todaj' toll-free 

1 - 888 - 592-2224 

1 - 802 - 295-5100 

1 /O.Waterman Mil 1 Road 
Quechee, VT 05059 

wWw.quecheelakes.Gom 

Ćircle KęŚder .Sen’ięe 'Ntimber t05* 


Quechee Lakes 
includcs its own 


private ski 
mountain — perfect 
for beginner and 
intermediate 


level skiing and 
snowboard i ng. 


8 Hartru and 


3 hard suriace 


Lennis courts 


give tennis 
enthusiasts 


great variety 






The I^akeland Course measures 6,570 yards 
. and presents an interesting links-st 

COME TO OUECHEE LAKES 
and Enjoy a Round of Goif ON Us. 

For over 30 years, Ouechee Lakes has been a 5,200-acre 
recreational paradise, anchored to a gathering place where a sense 
of belonging comes standard — The Ouechee Club. With your 
Ouechee Lakes home purchase, you receive autotnatic 
membership in one of the finest estabhshed country clubs in the 
country. We think you'll agree — you won't find another four- 
season recreational community in New England quite like 
Ouechee Lakes ... and weVe reserved a club membership just for 
you with no waiting list. Homes start from $325,000. Townhomes 
•0,000. Cali today for details. 


Plajdng just over 6,765yards, the Highland Course 
features gently rolling, elevated fairways. 
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Calvin Coolidge's Hometown 

In Plymouth Notch, you can taste the past (and the Moxie!) 

By Stacey Chase; photographed by Jerry LeBlond 

Take Me Out to the Expos! 

Burlington’s minor league team has a major league following 
By Stacey Chase; photographed hy Dennis Curran 


The Open Rooms OF Summer: Aportfolio of summer photographs by 
Vermont Life contributing photographers 

ROOTED In VERMONT: A newgarden in an old place 
By Gordon Hayward; photographed by Marge Garfield 
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Ethan Hubbard's Vermonters 

30 years of recording the Vermont spirit in black and white 

Written and photographed by Ethan Hubbard 

Devoted TO A Drive-In: Scott Corse keeps the Randall open 
By M. Diclcey Drysdale; photographed by Robert M. Eddy 

Sleep AND Screen: At the Fairlee Motel et) Drive-In, 
you can have a movie with or without a room 
By Stacey Chase 


Underwater Treasure 

The shipwrecks of Lakę Champlain 
By Jerry Shine 

Riding the Champlain Bikeway 
By Pierre Home-Douglas 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 
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Pulling for 
Tradition 


m M / “Y/ * n age of computers, superhighways, elec- 

%/%/ tronie entertainment and the Internet, would a 
▼ f whole town turn out to watch a covered bridge 
pulled slowly into place by a team of oxen? 

Why, for that matter, even bother with covered bridges, 
when a new concrete and Steel bridge would be ąuicker to put 
up and stronger? 

In Tunbridge, there was never a ąuestion about deserting 
their trusty old covered bridge. When it was wrecked, towns- 
people immediately began fund raising and planning to build 
an exact replica. And they wanted to put their traditional 
bridge in place in a traditional way. 

The reason is ąuite simple, really. Traditional ways in Ver- 
mont are a link to our past and are therefore part of who we are 
today. Tradition produces a rural, old-fashioned, slow-down- 
and-pay-attention bridge, not a streamlined, modern model 
that brushes the past aside and moves ąuickly on. It produces a 
bridge that fits in nicely with old roads Crossing old streams 
winding through old hills. 

Likewise, tradition leads to a functional kind of beauty, one 
employing wood beams and human handiwork. You put a cov- 
ered bridge across the First Branch of the White River because 
any other bridge wouldn't look right. 

And you put it in with oxen because it's a chance to hone the 
older, slower, deeper skills involved in working with animals, 
pulleys and ropes — and, well, darń it, because it's morę fun! 

Look at the people photographed on pages 24 and 25 of this 
issue, watching the old bridge being placed in the slow, ineffi- 
cient, traditional way. They're not just installing a bridge: 
They're remembering who they are, honoring their past, their 
memories, their community. And they're having fun doing it. 

That's tradition at its best — still alive in the Vermont of the 
present! 


/#ui 
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Picture to the Editor 

This is two-year-old Devan Picard 
from Houston, 
Texas, visiting her 
grandparents (us) 
this summer. We 
were berry picking 
at Nye's Berry Farm 
in Georgia, Ver- 
mont. One can tell 
she has been sam- 
pling the fruit! She 
loolcs lilce she is in Heaven! 

George and Lois Strong 
Milton 

Devan might want to try raspberńes too on 
her next visit. See our story on page 91. 

— Editor 



THE SNOWSOF 2001 

By the end of last winter, Vermont 
was buried in snów. In the moun- 
tains, it was up to or over the Long 
Trail signs. In the valleys it reached 
window silis and lay piled in fortress- 
like heaps along the sidewalks. 

In short, the winter of 2000-2001 
was among the snowiest Vermont 
has had sińce records have been 
kept. March was the snowiest March 
ever on the National Weather Ser- 
vice records in Burlington, with morę 
than 47 inches of snów. 

For next winter's issue, we'd like 
to highlight this extraordinary snów 
year: Send us your photos and/or 
your deep-snow stories, and well try 
to present the best of them in the 
Winter 2001 issue, which comes out 
this November. We prefer slides (col- 
or transparencies) but we may be 
able to use very good color prints; no 
cligital photos, please. We should 
receive everything by June 1. Send to 
Winter, Vermont Life, 6 Baldwin 
Street, Montpelier, Vermont 05602; 
fax (802) 828-3366; e-mail 

vtlit'e@life.State. vt.us. 


(Continued on page 12) 


The Vermont Country Storę - 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justly famed Yermont Country Storę. ” 

Yermont Life 

We’ve Been Part of Vermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Eaiie 
Newton, Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, staited 
work on a new magazine that would capture the beauty 
and spirit of the State. They named this new venture, 
Yennont Life. For over 50 years now, Yennont Life has 
been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yennont Life , which has for all these 
years promoted the values of the citizens of our State while 
depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




A Visit You’11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Yoice of 
the Mountains mailorder catalogue. We have two Stores: the original storę is 
located in the picturesąue village of Weston. Our second storę is conveniently 
located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find products you 
thought had long disappeared such as penny candy, Vermont Common 
Crackers, and floursack towels, as well as many other useful and practical items. 
Interspersed with the merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past - it’s 
like shopping in a museum. A visit you’11 remember long after you get home. 

u Ifind that ifiCs not in The Yermont Country Storę , you can do without it. ” 

San Francisco, California 

COME YISIT OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our Original Storę. 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closecl Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays l0-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 

The Vermont Country Store (> 

Dept. 2472 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE 
1-802-362-8440 

Yisit our online storę at www.vermontcountrystore.com 
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Marjorie Pierce at Pierce's 
Storę in North Shrewsbury. 



arjorie, Gordon and 
Glendon Pierce were 
quintessential Vermonters, 
who for many years ran 
Pierce's Storę in the tiny hi11 
town of North Shrewsbury. 
The storę, once the center of 
a thriving rural community of 


Pierce's Storę: Commemorating a Way of Life 


farmers and loggers, changed 
as Shrewsbury changed and 
Vermont itself changed. By 
the 1980s, it carried a few Sta¬ 
ples, mostly as a convenience 
to people who Iived nearby, 
in the hills above Rutland, but 
it still had a complete penny 
candy counter that Marjorie 
Pierce ran, and it still served 
as a daily meeting place for 
many of the people who lived 
in the vicinity. 

Throughout their Iives, the 
Pierces' quiet decency, their 
wonderful font of stories and 
(in Marjorie's case) songs, 
and their love of their town 
were an inspiration to those 
who knew them. They epito- 
mized an earlier generation of 
Vermonters that is now, 
unfortunately, passing into 
history. Gordon and Glendon 


died a few years ago, and this 
past winter, Marjorie, 97, 
passed away. 

Before she died, Marjorie 
Pierce deeded the storę, her 
home and its contents to the 
Preservation Trust of Ver- 
mont, which is exploring the 
idea of re-opening the storę, 
at least on a limited basis. 
Officials of the trust met with 
Shrewsbury residents earlier 
this year to discuss possible 
uses for the fine old storę 
building, which sits on a bend 
in the road at the center of the 
little viIlagę most people in 
town refer to as Northam. 

Of all the Pierces, Marjorie 
was perhaps the most widely 
traveled. She had toured 
Europę, studied at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris, and taught 
French for many years in 


Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
before returning home in 
1 958 to tend the storę with 
her brothers and watch over 
her aging father. She contin- 
ued to Iive there and was a 
resource to the entire town of 
Shrewsbury. 

It was Marjorie's hope that 
the storę, which closed in 
1993, could be re-opened 
somehow, and many people 
in town feel the same way. It 
remains a monument to an 
earlier, simpler Vermont. 

"People remembered it as 
morę than a storę," said Ann 
Cousins of the Preservation 
Trust of Vermont. "So it should 
be morę than a museum. 
We'd like to see it somehow 
become a Iiving museum — 
of a way of life." — T.K.S. 


In Brattleboro, 

A River Garden 

B rattleboro was one of 
many Connecticut Val- 
ley towns that treated 
its river like a dirty secret 
during the heyday of raił 
traffic and heavy industry. 
But now the town has invit- 
ed the river back into its 
busy downtown. 

A new glass-paneled atri- 
um, patterned on a Euro- 
pean arcade, has opened the 
town's Main Street up to a 
view of the river and the 
mountain behind it. 
Designed by local architect 
Leo Berman [VL, Winter 
1996], the space will serve 
as a gathering place where 


shoppers can take a load off 
and enjoy the view and a 
bite to eat. 

The new Robert H. Gib¬ 
son River Garden rosę from 
the remains of the former 
Rite Aid building, a flat- 
topped box that found its 
way into a lcey intersection 
after a fire in the mid- 
1970s. Townspeople had 
often complained that the 
Rite Aid building struck a 
discordant notę in the 
town's surprisingly dramat- 
ic cityscape, and when it 
was put up for sale a few 
years back, local movers 
and shakers started hatch- 
ing plans. At about the 
same time, a group of mer- 
chants and citizens con- 



cerned about a rise in emp- 
ty storefronts formed an 
organization called Build¬ 
ing a Better Brattleboro. In 
1999, aided by a 
$150,000 State 
grant and a 
$325,000 con- 
gressional appro- 
priation, BABB 
bought the Rite 
Aid building and 
tore down the c 
offending facade. | 
Governor | 

Howard Dean 
himself struck 
the first jack- 
hammer blow. 

The space takes its name 
from Brattleboro native 
Robert Gibson, for morę 


than 30 years the secretary 
of the Vermont Senate. The 
building will host a jazz 
concert series this summer 
and accommo- 
date five perma- 
nent cafe or 
retail spaces, a 
couple of push- 
carts and a river 
patio. The proj- 
ect, which cost 
just under 
$800,000, in- 
cludes rest 
rooms, tables 
and chairs and 
enough light to 
keep its potted trees and 
copper-clad planters flour- 
ishing all winter. 

— Susan Keese 


The Robert H. Gibson 
River Garden. 
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Oscar Winner David Franzoni 
Remembers Yermont 


nfp»r\ 50YearsAgoin 
\ ermont / / Yermont Life 


I t may have been a long road from 
Rutland to the Academy Awards 
stage, but David Franzoni can still 
recall elements of his life in Vermont 
that contributed to his achievements. 

Franzoni — named co-winner of a 
best-picture Oscar last March for Glad¬ 
iator ; a film he co-wrote and co-pro- 
duced based on his own idea — grew 
up in Rutland, where his family ran 
Wilson Sports and Wilson Camera. 

He believes Vermont has a natural 
meditative quality that stimulated him 
to think, read 
and observe. 

He remembers 
that his mother 
read to him 
and his brother 
at bedtime dur- 
ing their child- 
hood, and his 
father instilled 
in him the love 
of a good story 
by passing on 
tales of Italy, 
learned from 
his father. At 
Rutland High 
School, teacher Lincoln Fenn had a 
knack for bringing history to life for 
him, and English teacher Joe Teta, 
who was also the RHS football coach, 
instilled in him an interest in authors 
and writing. 

Among his influences at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, where he studied 
geology, was Dr. Frank Manchel, who 
introduced him to European cinema 
and the concept of filmmaking as art, 


YERMONTERS 



Rutland native David Franzoni, center, is 
flanked by co-producers Branko Lustig, 
left, and Douglas Wick, after they received 
their Oscarsfor Gladiator. 


an idea that Franzoni says 
changed his life. He was 
active in the university's Are¬ 
na Theater, and his love of 
history was reinforced in 
William Metcalfe's history 
classes. He told Vermont Pub¬ 
lic Radio in an interview that two of 
his films, Gladiator and Amistad, for 
which he also wrote the screenplay, 
stemmed from the fact that he could 
never stop reading history. 

When he graduated from UVM in 
1972, he knew 
he wanted to 
write films and 
he already had 
the germ of his 
first story, 
based on a 
Rolling Stones 
song. He car- 
ried that with 
him as he trav- 
eled around 
the world by 
motorcycle, en 
route to Holly¬ 
wood via 
Europę and the 
Orient. The idea eventually became 
the movie Jumpin' Jack Flash. 

His advice to would-be screenwrit- 
ers: "Find something you really want 
to write about.... get your own voice. 
Then learn to write screenplays and 
come out here and dig in." 

One of his next projects: production 
of his screenplay about George Wash¬ 
ington. — Betty Smith 

Vermont Public Radio 



The following is reprinted from the 
Summer1951 issue o f Vermont 
Life. For morę details about the 
poem, originally published in 
1915, see our Web site: 
www.vtlife.com. 


NO VERMONTERS IN HEAVEN 

By E.F. Johnstone 

I dreamed that I went to the city of gold, 

To Heaven resplendent and fair; 

And, after I entered that beautiful fold, 

By one in authority there I was told 
That not a Vermonter was there. 

"Impossible!" said I. "A host from my town 
Have sought this delectable place, 

And each must be here with a harp and a crown, 

A conqueror's palm and a clean linen gown 
Received through merited grace!" 

The angel replied, "Ali Vermonters come here 
When first they depart from the earth, 

But after a day or a month or a year 

They restless and lonesome and homesick appear 

And sigh for the land of their birth. 

"They tell of its many and beautiful hills 
Where forests majestic appear; 

Its rivers and lakes and its streams and its rills 
Where naturę the purest of water distills 
And they soon get dissatisfied here. 

"They tell of ravines, wild, secluded, and deep, 

Of flower-decked landscapes serene, 

Of towering mountains, imposing and steep, 
Adown which torrents exultingly leap 
Through forests perennially green. 

"We give them the best that the Kingdom 
provides; 

They have everything here that they want, 

But not a Vermonter in Heaven abides — 

A very short period here he resides, 

Then hikes his way back to Yermont." 





Stoney Mason 


Starlcsboro 
stone wali 
builder Stoney 
Mason ["Stone 
Wall Man," 
VL, Summer 
1999] has been 
invited to this 
summer's 
Smithsonian 
Folklife Festi- 
val on the Mail 
in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. The Masters of the 
Building Arts section of the 


festival features the skills 
and artistry of those work- 
ing in the building trades. As 
this issue went to press, it 
was uncertain whether 
Stoney would be able to 
attend. If he does, youTl find 
him on the Mail with the 
other artisans June 27-July 1 
and July 4-8. The folklife fes- 
tival is a free outdoor event 
that draws morę than a mil- 
lion visitors. Information: 
(202) 357-2700, www.folk 
life.si.edu. 



Vermonters continue pop- 
ping up in the world of film. 
Even if you can't see them, 
sometimes you can hear 
them. 

That's the case 
for Dan Tymiń¬ 
ski, who grew up 
in West Rutland 
in a family devot- 
ed to country 
musie. You can 
hear his voice in 
the film O Broth¬ 
er, Where Art 


Dan Tymiński 


Thoul When star George 
Clooney lip synes "Man of 
Constant Sorrow," the voice 
you hear is Tyminski's. Pie 
plays guitar and sings with 
the Grammy- 
winning blue- 
grass band Union 
Station, which is 
also heard in the 
film. 

Work on the 
film American 
Gun, starring 
(Continued on page 7) 
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introducing the chelsea bedroom series by pompanoosuc mills 


BURLINGTON VT 
CAMBRIDGE MA 
CONCORD NH 
ETHETFORD VT 
HANOVER NH 
NASHUA NH 
NEW YORK NY 
PHILADELPHIA PA 
W HARTFORD CT 
WESTPORT CT 



Pompanoosuc Mills 

We build furniture for life 
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800 8416671 orwww.pompy.com for a free catalog 


beds, dressers 

nigbttables 

wardrobes & 

lingerie chests 

in five 

North American 

hardwoods 
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Burlington Plans 
Intervale EcoPark 


B urlington could soon 
be home to an ultra- 
green industrial ideał: 
an EcoPark. 

Shorthand for Eco-Indus- .2 

-o 

trial Park, the EcoPark J 
being envisioned for Ver- | 
mont's largest city is one of f 
only a handful in the plan-1 
ning stages around the £ 
country and would be the 


Architect's drawing of Burlington's planned EcoPark. 


first in the State. 

"My goal is for Burlington to be the 
nation's most sustainable city, and 
this project crystallizes that notion," 
said Mayor Peter Clavelle. 

The idea is to make local products 
— in this case primarily agricultural 
products — using local materials, with 
as little waste as possible. 

About a half-dozen agricultural ten- 
ants are being wooed for inclusion in 
the EcoPark, which would be located 
on 4.5 acres in the Intervale [VL, Sum- 
mer 1998], the city's breadbasket, offi- 
cials said. The building itself is being 


designed to complement the start-up 
businesses it would contain. 

"The construction of the building 
will be a model of sustainable archi- 
tecture and will demonstrate how to 
best use local materials in an energy- 
efficient manner," said chief architect 
John Anderson. 

In 1999, Burlington received a $1 
million federal grant for the cutting- 
edge project. The grant could top out 
at $3.5 million, with matching grants 
and financing making up the differ- 
ence, Monte said. 


Construction of the 
building — which would 
be between 25,000 and 
35,000 sąuare feet depend- 
ing on the needs of the ten- 
ants — is likely to begin 
this fali. 

"It'11 educate by exam- 
ple and provide an oppor- 
tunity for people to learn 
how eco-development can 
occur," said Michael 
Monte, Burlington's com- 
munity and economic 
development director. "By 
its building design, it'11 
showcase itself." — Stacey Chase 


On the Web 


O n page 8 of this issue we feature 
Brian Longo and the wooden box 
and tub-making business he 
leamed from Maurice Page. For an earlier 
story about Maurice Page's box shop [VL, 
Autumn 1 981 ], visit the Vermont Life 
Web site: www.vtlife.com. 
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POST BOY 

Continued from page 5 

James Coburn, was completed in the 
Rutland area, according to Loranne 
Turgeon of the Vermont Film Com- 
mission. The movie, in which a father 
traclcs the history of a gun that was 
used to kill his son, was filmed in the 
area as well as at David Giancola's 
Edgewood Productions studio. Gianco- 
la is a Rutland native whose own film 
worlc continues. His Ice Breaker, 
which features Rusty DeWees in a 
short, villainous role, has been on 
HBO freąuently, Turgeon said. 

The Lone View 
From Bald Mountain 

T he summit of Bald Mountain, 
one of the most remote and sce¬ 
nie mountaintops in Vermont's 
Northeast Kingdom, has been protect- 
ed forever, thanlcs to a cooperative 
effort by the State Department of 
Forests, Parks and Recreation; the 
Green Mountain Club; the Westmore 
Association and the Vermont Housing 
and Conservation Board. 

How close is Bald Mountain to the 
heart of the Northeast Kingdom? The 
mountain is located in Westmore, less 
than three miles from the junction of 
Orleans, Essex and Caledonia counties 
— the counties that make up the King¬ 
dom. 

Though the top of the mountain is 
wooded, an abandoned fire tower gives 
a magnificent 360-degree views. In 
addition to the great view, the moun¬ 
tain has a lot of friends, said Paul Han- 
nan, conservation director for the 
Housing and Conservation Board: 
"The community support on this proj- 
ect was huge," Hannan said. 

The top of the 3,315-foot-high 
mountain had been privately owned. 
After the death of the owner, the West¬ 
more Association, a group of local resi- 
dents and property owners, joined 
with the other organizations to raise 
the money to buy the 292-acre sum¬ 
mit tract. 

The two hiking trails up Bald Moun¬ 
tain have madę it a very popular day 
hike for many years. Last summer, to 
celebrate the preservation of the 
mountaintop, 38 people madę the 
climb, including three women over 80 
years old! —T.K.S. 
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Stratton Mtn., VT • Church St., Burlington, VT • Spring field, VT 1-800-841-8820 


Von Bargen’s 


Fine Diamonds and Jewe/ry 


Here in Bennington, the good life just got better. 


Enjoy the best of 
Vermont at 
Benningtons 
First Senior Living 
Community 

Theres never been a better time 
to make the most of your retire- 
ment years...or a better time to 
make the Village at Fillmore 
Pond your new home. 




Since we opened, the response from seniors and their families has been overwheIming! 
And no wonder. Whether they've chosen to own an attractive cottage home. or to rent 

an independent li\ing or assisted living apart- 
ment in our cozy "country inn," everyone has mar- 
veled at the thoughtful rangę of services and ameni- 
ties that makes living "the good life" in Vermont 
even better. 


c VillagG_ ai j_ c FillmorQ c Vond_ 


300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT (next to the Center for the Arts) 

802.447.7000 www.fillmorepond.com 
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Coopering in East Corinth 

By PORTLAND HELMICH 


I N A WORLD 
dominated by 
technology, 
few people can 
boast of possess- 
ing a skill that is 
at least 5,000 
years old. Brian 
Longo is an excep- 
tion. He's a Coop¬ 
er — a maker of 
wooden contain- 
ers like casks or 
tubs — though 
boastful he is not. 

"The Egyptians 
madę wooden 
containers," he 
says, adding that 
up until the dawn 
of the Industrial 
Revolution ships of all nations rarely 
left port without at least one cooper. 

Though coopering has largely disap- 
peared, Longo is keeping it alive in the 
sleepy Orange County town of East 
Corinth. A native Vermonter, the 51- 
year-old is a jack-of-all-trades. Carpen- 
try supports him in the winter, and the 
warmer months find him farming 100 
acres in Corinth with his wife, Carrie. 
Making stock-watering tubs for farm- 
ers or hot tubs for homeowners is work 
Longo welcomes whenever an order 
happens to come in. 

The creation of a watertight Contain¬ 
er from nothing but wood and some 
Steel rods demands that Longo be pre- 


cise. Nails and 
caulk have no 
place in his water 
tubs — they are 
sealed solely 
through the cre¬ 
ation of exact 
joints. The staves 
(strips of pine or 
cedar) are cut to 
length, jointed 
with precisely 
beveled edges and 
placed inside two 
Steel hoops. Each 
stave must be 
angled perfectly so 
they all fit togeth- 
er and prevent 
water from seep- 
ing through. When 
all the staves are in place, the nuts on 
the hoops are tightened. Fitting the 
bottom of the tub is even morę chal- 
lenging than the sides. "It's all about 
making tight joints," Longo explains, 
"and everything's done by hand." 

Longo did not intend to become a 
cooper. In fact, he admits there is very 
little in his life that he actually set out 
to do. Morę freąuently, opportunities 
have presented themselves, and he has 
been receptive. The third of six chil- 
dren, he began doing carpentry after 
high school and during summers while 
attending Johnson State College. When 
he graduated with a degree in chem- 
istry in 1971, he hoped to find some 


kind of environmental field work; 
nonę, however, was to be found. 

"I wanted to stay in Vermont for 
surę," he notes, "and so I realized Ld 
better do what I lcnew how to do best." 

After working as a carpenter for area 
contractors, he went into business for 
himself. He says his foray into cooper¬ 
ing happened ąuite simply. Since he 
had grown up in East Corinth, he knew 
Maurice Page, the owner of Page's Box 
Shop. A cooper who began leaming the 
trade from his father in the same shop 
in 1916 when he was 8, Page had been 
making water tubs, boxes and wooden 
novelty items as long as Longo could 
remember. 

"I had a paper route here as a kid," 
he says, "and every time I passed by 
the shop, Maurice would be out there 
working on the platform. He'd talk to 
anybody that came by." 

It was not until Longo was nearing 
30, however, that he and Page began 
working together. "I think he asked 
me one afternoon if I'd give him a 
hand turning a tub over so he could 
finish putting it together, and I said, 
'Surę,'" Longo remembers. Shortly 
thereafter, Page called to ask the young 
woodworker if he would like to help 
him make a tub. "From that point," 
Longo says, "anytime he needed help, 
he'd ask me." 

Skills as old as coopering are fre¬ 
ąuently handed down from one trades- 
person to another. Longo surmises 
that in the 1980s Page, then in his 70s, 
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Employing the old- 
fashioned skills he 
leamed front Maurice 
Page, Brian Longo 
btiilds wooden 
Container s —front 
hot tubs to planters — 
in the Orange County 
town ofEast Corinth. 


was looking to pass on his knowledge. 
"He asked me one day, 'Do you really 
want to learn how to make a water 
tub?' " Longo says. 

Fortunately for Longo, hot tubs 
increased in popularity in the early 
'80s — just as his coopering skills 
were being honed. Working in tan¬ 
dem, Longo and Page madę scores of 
tubs for customers throughout Ver- 
mont and beyond. They would split 
the profits after Page deducted the 


cost of materials and upkeep on his 
shop, an old mili where his father had 
produced cheese and butter boxes at 
the turn of the century. 

Making hot tubs reąuires a certain 
finesse that making stock tubs does 
not, says Longo, and it was here that 
carpentry gave him an aesthetic advan- 
tage over Page, who was accustomed 
to producing tubs for farmers. "With a 
stock tub," he explains, "you can walk 
around inside when you're working 


and leave footprints. 
The cows don't care." 

Though cooperage 
has never provided 
morę than supplemen- 
tal income for Longo, 
it is elear that it was 
not money that moti- 
vated him to learn the 
ancient trade. "I just 
enjoyed working with 
Maurice," he says. "He 
was a real character. 
His family had been 
here for generations, 
and minę had, too. We 
were probably related 
back there some- 
where." 

What Longo most 
enjoyed were Page's 
many stories and the 
glimpses into East 
Corinth history that 
they offered. "Page's 
Box Shop was the first 
place in the town to have electricity," 
he says. "People would come there to 
charge their batteries." 

In 1990, the shop burned down and a 
new one was set up in the barn Page 
had built beside his home. From years 
of running his own woodworking busi¬ 
ness, Longo had most of the machines 
— a jointer, a planer and a band saw — 
that are critical in making water tubs, 
so the two did not lose their business. 
"You could never have replaced all the 
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A Ki TI 3 A h V J M A ii ±1 E T P LACE 

Sponsored by The Vermont Crafts Council WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 


Spheres of Influence 



So. YermonCs largest contemporary crafts gallery 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 


AR TI SAN 


DESIGNS 


106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
e-mail: vtart@sover.net 
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Visit Ihe most 
comprehensive Web Site 
with information on over 300 of 
Vermont’s finest artisans: 

www. vermon t crafts. com 


Or send $3 postage and handling to Vermont Crafts Council, 
PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601, or cali (802) 223-3380 for 
the most recent copy of the Vermont Crafts Guide. 
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Work and pleasure are woven, \ 
quilted, painted and carved 
into one unique learning vacation at 



FLETCHER FARM SCHOOL 

FOR THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


611 Route 103 South, Ludlow VT 05149 
FREE CATALOG CALL 802-228-8770 


www.fletcherfarm.com 
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Porcelain Bottle by Natalie Blake 


m 

ARTISANS' HAND 

Craft Gallery 

89 Main Street • Montpelier Vermont 
Monday - Saturday 10 - 5:30 
Sunday 12 - 4 & Friday until 8 
802 • 229 • 9492 
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eąuipment on what we were making," 
he notes. 

As his mentor aged, Longo began to 
take over the worlc. "It got to the point 
where Maurice couldn't be in the shop 
alone," he recalls. "It was dangerous 
for him to use the eąuipment. He 
couldn't see as well, and he'd misjudge 
where the blades were." In 1998, the 
two madę their last tub together. Page, 
now 92, lives in a nursing home in 
Berlin. 

Though he no longer works with his 
partner, Longo enlists the help of 
Richard Carpenter, Page's son-in-law, 
when someone asks for a water tub. 
"There's not a whole lot of business 
right now," he says, "but as long as 
people want them, Pm here to do it." 

The tubs vary in size and price. A 
smali pine tub two feet deep and three 
feet in diameter might cost about $150 
and take Longo less than a day to 
make; a large cedar tub four feet deep 
and six feet in diameter can bring in 
around $950 and reąuire four or morę 
days to create from start to finish. 

Working with his hands and living 
close to the earth are fundamental to 
Longo. From May to October, he and 
his wife, each of whom has a daughter 
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from a prior marriage, sell the bounty 
from their Corinth farm at the Capital 
City Farmers' Market in Montpelier. 
Cut flowers and organie fruit and veg- 
etables like blueberries, pears and oys- 
ter and shitake mushrooms are main- 
stays. Another natural byproduct is 
honey because the hives they keep for 
fruit pollination produce morę than 
they can consume themselves. 

"It's a good way to live," says Longo, 
a vegetarian who describes himself 
and his wife as "health conscientious." 
"Over the years," he explains, "we've 
tried to think of things to do to utilize 
the farm as a source of our livelihood." 

They produce non-edible creations 
for sale as well: glycerin-based soap 
madę with honey, essential oils, flow¬ 
ers and herbs; cast-cement garden 
stepping stones; beeswax candles and 
period beeswax ornaments,- dried- 
flower wreaths and, of course, planters 
coopered by Longo himself. 

Referring to the easygoing manner 
in which his apprenticeship with Page 
began, the soft-spoken woodworker 
says: "Most of my life has not been 
about making a lot of big decisions. 
It's evolved. The farm is the same 
thing. My wife and I had the land, and 


we both felt like we couldn't just sit 
there and do nothing with it. There's a 
blueberry patch there, and all we have 
to do is inoculate the hardwood logs 
that are already there with mushroom 
spawn. Again, there haven't been a lot 
of big decisions — just making little 
decisions at opportune times." 

Longo knows that when another 
opportune time arrives, he will gladly 
pass on his coopering knowledge just 
as Page passed it on to him. "I feel 
privileged to have learned the trade 
from Maurice," he says. "Even if there 
isn't much business right now, I still 
need to continue to lcnow how to do it. 
I certainly don't want my skill to die 
with me." 

• 

For information about Brian Longo's 
coopering business, cali (802) 439-6171 
or contact him by mail at Mont Eden 
Farm, Pikę Hill, Corinth, VT 05039. 

For an earlier story about Maurice 
Page's Box Shop, see the Autumn 1981 
issue of Vermont Life or take a look at 
our Web site, www.vtlife.com. 


Portland Helmich is a television producer 
who hosts “Rural Free Delivery” on Ver- 
mont Public Television. 




























lermont Alliiidinns 

Thereisplentytosee ^ ^ItylllS 

and do m Vemiont all 

year ’round but especially in the summer. These advertisers give you just a 
hint of all the events and attractions that await you here in the Green 
Mountain State. Contact the advertisers on the following pages and start to 
plan your visit to Vermont today! 

Refer to the convenient map below to locate your favorite 
attraction or event. Be surę to cali ahead for complete 
directions and schedules and have fun! 


Yisit Vermont’s 
Tastiest Attraction! 




Rte. 7, Ferrisburg, 
VT 05456 


Also: 

100 Dorset St. 

S. Burlington, VT 


www.dakinfarm.com 


Famous nationwide for 
fine corn cob smoked 
meats, Vermont ched¬ 
dar cheese and mapie 
syrup. See products 
madę, try free samples, 
free slide show. 


The Yery Best From Yermont! 
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Map Location of Advertisers 

1 Warren 

2 Cabot 

3 Waterbury 

4 Stowe 

5 Manchester 

6 Essex 

7 N. Springfield 

8 Norwich 

9 Rutland/Killington 

10 Bennington 

11 Woodstock/Ouechee 

12 Ferrisburgh 

13 Burlington 

14 St. Johnsbury 

15 Bellows Falls 

16 Barton 

17 Shelburne 

18 Putney 

19 Barre/Montpelier 

20 Brattleboro 

21 Proctor 

22 Jeffersonville 

23 Weston 

24 Marlboro 


Come visit our studio and 
new gallery in downtown 
Burlington, Yermont 


YERMONT HANDCRAFTED ORIGINALS 



IHMWii n CliURCH & WAFLE 

Wglass studio 

225 Church St., Burlington, VT 05401 802-863-3880 wwvvv.churchandmaple.com 
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HISTORY IS HERE 


BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
& Grandma Moses Gallery 

• Exceptional collection 
of American furniture, 
paintings, military 
artifacts, toys, tools 
& morę 

• New Bennington 
Pottery Gallery 

• Changing exhibitions 

• Expanded Museum Shop 

• Hadwen Woods Naturę Trail & Pienie Area 



OPEN DAILY 

West Main Street, Bennington, VT 
(802) 447-1571 wAVAv.benningtonmuseum.com 
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Experience old-world Vermont charm 

• Historie building 

• Old-fashioned soda fountain 

• Deli-cafe and scoop shop 

• Vermont specialty foods and gifts 

6 a.m.-9 p.m. 7 days Rte. 5 and Kimball Hill 

802-387-5842 Putney, VT 

www.putneygeneraIstore.com 19-1 at Exit 4 
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Musie School and Festival 
Marlboro, Vermont 

Marlboro 

50th Anniversary Season 

Chamber Musie Concerts 
Weekends: July 14-August 12 

For information and tickets: 
beforejune 13, cali (215) 569-4690 
afterjune 18, cali (802) 251-239 ! 
www.marlboromusic.org 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 3 

Bean Ties 

Annę Galloway's article on bow ties 
["Bow Tied," Spring 2001] while 
informative, slipped into the realm of 
uninformed opinion when she com- 
mented on who actually wears bow 
ties these days. Anti-fashion? Perhaps. 
Anachronistic? Hardly. Far from being 
relegated to the closets of older gents 
and dweebs, I lose count of how many 
men under the age of 30 I lcnow who 
wear bow ties (and not clip-ons!) 
They're not fops and not dandies ... 

Bow ties are a mark of individuality 
in a sea of boring neckties, a knot of 
nonconformity and originality. Bow 
ties add flair and they mean yoiPre a 
free spirit. Which means you'11 never 
get picked out of the jury pool to serve 
on the jury if you wear a bow tie. 

Mikę Eckel 
Montpelier 

Spńng '01 

Your Spring 2001 issue came to my 
mailbox today and, due to the engag- 
ing cover, I sat down immediately to 
read it cover to cover. 

There is much to hołd fascination — 
"Bow Tied" reminded me of my Dad, 
who delighted people at his golf club 
with his natty bow ties,- the caring 
people who madę the salamanders' 
Crossing a safe one ; the artistry of 
Charles Heyde,- and really, all the 
remainder of what's in this particular 
issue. It is terrific! 

Will pass it on to various people 
who will appreciate these articles. The 
article on the young musicians will go 
to a particular friend in Iowa — his son 
plays the cello and his wife is in a 
choir. Who knows, their son may 
decide to enroll in a Vermont school. 
Or at least they may become sub- 
scribers. 

Thanks again for making this issue 
such a special one for me. 

Lucy Merker 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Barn Cats 

As a loyal reader of Vermont Life 
and a freąuent visitor to Vermont, I 
couldnY help but take notice of the 
letter about barn cats [Spring 'Ol]. A 
truły interesting remedy to the ever- 
growing cat population is going on in 
Vermont's Northeast Kingdom. You 
might want to contact the Frontier 
Animal Society of Vermont regarding 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Vermont 
Attractions 
& litciils 

See locator map 
on page 11. 
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\MlVermont 

Best Cheddar in the World 

www.cabotcheese.com 

Visit us at two locations: Cabot Visitors' Center at the 
factory in Cabot or the Cabot Annex Storę in Waterbury. 

In Cabot, enjoy our video, guided walking tour. lots 
of nibbles and factory specials! Cali for seasonal hours 
and cheese-making Schedule. Chiidren under 12, FREE 
TOUR! Rte. 2 to Rte. 15, Cabot, 800-837-4261. 

Waterbury location includes Vermont specialty foods, 
video and samples. Rte. 100, Waterbury, 802-244-6334. 
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Vermont Institute 
of Natural Science 



Visit the Vemnont Raptor Center and over 

25 species of non-releasable birds of 
prey ; hike 77 acres of self-guided naturę 
trails; enjoy our indoor exhibits, programs, 
and naturę shop,- private tours available. 
Open 10 am-4 pm. Closed Sundays. 

27023 Church Hill Road, Woodstock, 

VT 05091 -9642 

(802) 457-2779 www.vinsweb.org 
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End Your Weekend 
on a High Notę... 


SUNDAYS 
JULY 1 - AUG 12 

Rams Head Lodge 
Killington, VT 


For morę ltiofmation cali 802-773-4003. 


Baseball in 
Vermont: 

An Enduring Love of 
the Gamę 

AT THE VERMONT 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM 

tlirough October 2001 

Pavilion Building 
109 State Street Hours: 

Montpelier Mon. - Fri. 9 to 4:30 

(802) 828-2291 Saturday 9 to 4 
www.state.v1.us/vhs Stinday noon to 4- 
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Billings Farm 
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Get comfortable 

with our famous Jersey cows, sheep, work horses, 
and oxen through family-centered programs, 
activities, and events at this working dairy farm. 
The restored farmhouse, engaging farm life 
exhibits, and new visitor center showcase this 
model farm. A Woodstock landmark sińce 1871. 

Open daily, May 1 - October 31 
10:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. 


Rte. 12 & River Road I 
Woodstock, Vermont I 
802-457-2355 
www.billingsfarm.org I 


Billings Farm & Museum receives support from 
The Woodstock Foundation, Inc., and is an operating partner 
of the Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller National Historical Park. 
The Park is open daiły, May 26-Ocl 31 • www.nps.gov/mabi 
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Introducing 

The Collector’s House: 

Response to the New Century 


A bold new house 
and exhibition at 
Shelburne Museum 
June 2 - October 14 


An civcint-garde blend 
of architecture and 
interior design. A pre- 
fabricated metal and 
glass structure houses 
interiors designed by 
Albert Hadley using museum artifacts to create the imagined home 
of a 2 l st -century folk art collector. You have never seen an exhibition 
like this! 


Present this ad for a $2.50 savings off one adult admission from 
May 25 - Oct. 14. The museum is located on U.S. Route 7 in 
Shelburne, seven miles south of Burlington. (802) 985-3346; 
www.shelburnemuseum.org Shelburne Museum 
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'Renatssancey 

fbtutaf 

June 2-3rd & 9-10* 10 am- 5 pm 
F t. Dummer State Park 

Exit 1 off 1-91 in Brattleboro, Vermont 

Craftsmen! 
Comedy! 
Rogu es! 
Games! 
Food! 
Wenches! 
Musicians! 
Trebuchet! 
Dancers! 
Falcons! 

GRFAT FUN ! Swordsrnen! 

Adults S10 - Children $5 
Free parking and shuttle 
service from Brattleboro 
High School. Event Info at 
802-463-2565 orvisit 
\ww\. vtrenfest.com 
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PRESENTS THE 
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VERM0NT 
MOZART FEST1YAL 


JULY15-AUGUST 5,2001 

“World-class musie at 
world-class sites” 


For information and tickets cali 


vjm°nj 1 - 800 - 639-9097 

JBŁbIT Visit our website at 
Lt m u a i mi www.vtmozart.com 
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AUGUST 3-26,2001 


The 4th Annual Celebration of the Arts in the 
Towns and Villages of The Mad River Valley 

Art & Craft Workshops • Open Studios • Musie 
Culinary Arts • Photography • Art in the Garden 
Theatre Performances • Children's Events 

For lodging and event information cali 800 - 517-4247 
or visit our website at www.vermontartfest.com 

©1998, Vermont Festival of the Arts, Waitsfield, Vermont. Ali Rights Reserved. 

Yermont Festivol of the Arts and Logo ore Trademarks of the Mad River Yalley Arts Council, Inc. 
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The Pirates of PENZANCE 

An ali-time favorite from the masters of comic operetta. 

bej Gilbert S-Sullk/an June 23- JuLj J 

An Ideał Husband 

A play of wit and intrigue. 


2004r-1 

A SON 


. play of wit and intrigue. 

bej Oscar Wilde JuIlj IZ— JuIlj Z 1 

Gypsy 

A blockbuster from the golden age of the American musical. 

by Arthur Laurents, Jule Sttjne S-Stephen Sondheim JuIlj 2 ^-Aug 11 

Floyd Collins 

An Obie winning musical that biends Broadway with Bluegrass. 

bej Adam Guettel S-Tina Landau Augló-AugZ^ 

"Art” 

The smash comedy hit that swept New York, London and Paris. 

btj Yasmina Reza (trans, Chnstopher Hampton) Aug - Sept 3 

Marry Me a Little 

A romantic musical revue on our new "Other Stages." 

by StephenSondheim AugZ- 5 , < 3-11 


^Weston 
Playhouse 
Theatre 
Company 


Vermont's 

OLDEST 

PROFESSIONAL 

THEATRE 

On thf: Green 
Weston.Yt 

824-5288 

westplay.com 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 12 

their spay-neuter clinic, which is 
remarkable in not only the number of 
"patients," the untiring labor of partic- 
ipating veterinarians and the many 
willing volunteer workers. 

Jane Hitchings 
East Aurora, New York 
The Frontier Animal Society of Veimont 
holds spay-neuter clinics once a month in 
Derby with veterinarians who volunteer 
their time. For $30, pets can be spayed or 
neutered, be vaccinated for rabies and dis- 
temper, have their nails clipped and be 
checked for fleas. Fees cover the cost of 
supplies only. For morę information, con- 
tact the society at 502 Strawberry Acres 
Road, Newport, VT 05855, (802) 467-3209. 
— Editor 

Yermont Youth Symphony 
I really enjoyed the article on the 
Vermont Youth Symphony in this last 
issue. My Dad, Virgilio Mori, was its 
first conductor. He started in 1964 
while I was orchestra director at 
Burlington High School (1962-1970), 
Lyman L. Hunt Junior High and 
Edmunds Junior High. 

Ronald Mori 
Wayland, Massachusetts 

Love the Magazine 
I become morę entranced with your 
magazine each time it comes to me. 
When I receiye Vermont Life, I take 
the evening and read it through. The 
photographs and articles bring back 
many, many memories and good 
times. Not only is the State a favorite, 
but the people of Vermont are warm 
and neighborly, always willing to help 
and offer any assistance they can. My 
compliments to your magazine. I will 
always wait anxiously for the next 
issue and enjoy each and every page, 
picture and article. Thank you! 

Barbara R. Parady 
Hampton, Virginia 

CORRECTION 

In our Winter 2000 issue, we incor- 
rectly identified the photographer who 
toolc the incandescent view of the Sib- 
ley Farm in East Montpelier on pages 
40-41. The photo should have been 
credited to Alan L. Graham of Water- 
bury, a longtime contributor of out- 
standing photographs to Vermont Life. 
Yermont Life regrets the error. 


Send letters to: Yermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@life.State.vt.us. 
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MUSEUM & 
PLANETARIUM 
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MAIN ST., ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 802 748-2372 


ROBERT TODD LINCOLN’S 



• Classic Car Show: June 9-10 

• Celebration of Peonies: June 11-17 

• Polo: June 23, July 14, August 18 


For Ongoing Events Ccilendcir cali: 
(802)362-1788 
Website: www.hildene.org 
E-mail: info@hildene.org 

Historie Rt. 7A, Manchester, VT 05254 
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ROCK OF AGES QUARRIES 
PLEASE DROP IN 



ShiittIc Tours to 
World s Largest Gi unitę (Juany: 

Guided lours lo culting operatlon. Smali fee. 

• June to mid-Oct.. Mon.-Frl. 9:15-3:00. 

• Pall hours: mid-Sept. lo mid-Oct.. 
Mon.-Sal. 9:15-3:00. 

Visilors Center: 

Vldeo. historie pliotos. unique słone gifts. 
historie (inactive) quarry. Free admission. 

• May to Oct. (closed July 4). 
8:30-5:00. Sun. 12:00-5:00. 

• Fali hours: mid-Sept. to mid-Oct.. 
Mon.-Sun. 8:30-5:00. 

Manufacturing: 

1 land camng of statuary. polishing, 
and cutting. Free admission. 

• Mon.-Fri. 8:00-3:30, closed 
holldays, vacations. 

Rock of \ges \ isilors Center 

773 Graniteville Road, Graniteville, VT 
1-89. exit 6 802-476-3119 
www. roc ko fages. co m 
vlsitor@Barre.rockofages.com 



YERMONT VALLEYFLYER 

Manchester ■ Arlington ■ N. Bennington 

Summer & Fali: Closed Tuesdays 

GREEN M0UNTAIN FLYER 

Bellows Falls ■ Chester 

Summer: Closed Sundays & Mondays 
Fali: Open Daily 

SUMMER: July 3 - SeptemberT 
FALL: September 15 - October 14 

GREEN MOUNTAIN RA1LROAD 

(800) 707-3530 www.rails-vt.com 

railtour@verinontrailway.com 

_ 
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Plattsburgh/Grand Isle-Open 24 hours 
Port Kent/Burlington-Open Mid May thru Mid Oct. 
Essex/Charlotte-Open all Year 

For information cali: 802-864-9804 


www.fe rrie s.com 
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An Evening with 

John Thade 

Broadway • Movie Themes • 
Old American Songs 



© Schriebl 2000 


Stowe - Sept. 30 
Manchester - Oct. 6 
Woodstock - Oct. 13 
Brattleboro - Oct. 20 

Join us online at: 

www.johnthade.com 

(Live Concert CD now available) 


Reservations 800 - 559-7070 
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EXCITING NEW EXHIBIT! 

at the World's Largest Marble Museum 


rzrft 




m - mm 'en iefE^ th5s geological 
history and its ongoing evolution. 


• Onózofearkind 160 foot Mural! 


• SRecim^ns and Displays! 

. REAL bónds-on Fossils! v E * M ° w T 

• Demonstrations by f^l | 1 

Dr. Rock... AND OUR III 

OTHER GREAT EXHIBITS! MARBLE 

E X H I B I T 


52 Main Sł • Proctor, VT • 800-427-1396 • www.vermont-marble.com 
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Q&m{m& Cdwfuf. Om-i)f-a-&{ruC 

and madę in Vermont. 

The Northeast Kingdom 

come wrap yourself up in it! 

Free 4-season guidebook 
& travel planning assistance 

1 - 800 - 884-8001 
www.travelthekingdom.com 

Northeast Kingdom Travel & Tourism Association 
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A Sp edal !nvitation 

Gelebratingover 80 years in the farm and garden industry, 
Coger’s Sugar House Gardens mvites you to visit our newest 
storę tucked away in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spring.. .the trour ponds are surrounded with flowers • 

Tali...the pumpkm patch will he filled with surprises 
Winter...ourgift shop will sparkle with Christmas 
spirit. Our beautiful LogCabin Gift Shop is nesrled amonglO acres of 
display gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

^ Christmas shop open Oct l^th through Christmas Eve. 

A wonderful stop for the entire farnily. Open year-round 
with the exception of Jan. lOth -PeblOth & Auglst -^Oth 

Coger's Sugar House Gardens 

D Baltimore Rd., No. Spnngfield, VT*0>I^0 • Junction Rt. \06 & Rt. 10 
1(300) +88-16^-3 • www.cogefsugarhouse.com Cali for a FREE Catalog! 
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The Mary bryan 


MEMORIAŁ 


Gallery 


A Non-Profit Organization 
to Promote the Visual Arts 



Sugaring Vermont 30x36 oil on canvas Emile Gruppe 


Presenting 

EMILE GRUPPE 

1896- 1978 


Changing Exhibitions Through the Season 
Featuring Over 250 Artists 


Northern Vermont Artist Association Juried June Show 

* Gallery Members Smali Picture Exhibition 

* Land & Light lnvitational Landscape Show 
* Green Mountain Wood Carvers Weekend 

Open Daily 
1 lam- 5pm 

May through Oclober 


Main Street 
802-644-5100 


Jcffersonvillc 
Ycrmont 05464 
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On the Heritage Trail in Washington County... a Colonial crossroads. 

Country roads lead you from site to site of special interest. British encampments & Colonial forts. The 
birthplace of the US Navy. The homestead of Grandma Moses. Naturę preserves and natural history 
museums. Canal locks, covered bridges & scenie train rides. Siatę roofs crown Victorian mansions on 
yillage squares. Fine inns and restaurants await you at day’s end. Embark on your own trail of discovery! 



SKENESBOROUGH MUSEUM 

& Urban Cultural Park Visitor Center 

“Birthplace of the 
U.S. Navy” 

Open daily 
June to Labor Day, 
Whitehall 
Tours Welcome 
518-499-0716/1155 

WASHINGTON COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Heritage Research Library-Publications 
for Sale. 167 Broadway, Fort Edward 
House Tour of Granville 
Sunday, Sept. 30, 2001 _ 
lpm-4pm, 

518-747-9108 

OLD FORT HOUSE MUSEUM 

Five building complex of local history 
Daily l-5pm June-August 
Weekends through October 10 
29 Broadway, Fort Edward 518-747-9600 




THE ANVIL 

RESTAURANT 

Fine dining in the 
relaxed atmosphere of 
an authentic blacksmith shop. Open 
7 days a week for your dining pleasure. 
67 Broadway, Rt. 4, Fort Edward 
518-747-0556 



E BATTEN KILL RAMBLER 

TRAIN RIDE! A scenie adventure along the 
Batten Kill River. Scheduled excursions July ! 
Oct. 28. Trains depart from Salem Depot. 
Sat-Sun-Holidays L pJ9M 

12:30pm 8c 4:00pm 
518-692-2191 
www.nenyrail.com 


SLATEVALLEY MUSEUM 

Celebrating a Heritage Set in Stone 
Open Year Round 
Tuesday, Thursday & 
Friday 1-5 
Saturday 10-4 
17 Water Street, 
Granville 518-642-1417 
www.slatevalleymuseum.org 

PEMBER MUSEUM 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 
& Hebron Naturę Preserve 

Victorian-era Collections. 

Animals from around the world. 

Tues.-Fri. 1-5, Sat. 10-3 
33 W. Main Street, Granville 
518-642-1515 
www.pembermuseum.com 

BATTENKILL RIVERSPORTS 
& CAMPGROUND 

Our campground is located 
along the great trout river, 
the Battenkill. Tent & RV 
sites. Canoe, kayak, & tubę rentals for daily trips. 
Authorized dealers of Old Town canoes & kayaks. 
Open May 1 -Oct. 15 Hrs. 9-6. 
Cambridge, NY 518-677-8868 


THE CAMBRIDGE HOTEL 

Original Home of 



' f Pie a la Modę 

H J, B lUBili,, !! 

-esf. 1885 

We are a fuli service hotel with 16 unique 
guest rooms and a Ballroom for Social and 
Corporate Events. Cali for package information. 
4 W. Main St., Cambridge 518-677-5626 
www.cambridgehotel.com 


VISIT ALL OUR MUSEUMS! 

Please cali ahead for hours. 

[0 Hartford Town & Howard Hanna Cml War 
Enlistment Center, Hartford 518-632-5201 
ED Log Village Grist Mili Museum, Hartford, 
518-632-5237 


EB Georgi Museum & Park, Shushan 
518-854-3590 

[0 Shushan Covered Bridge Museum, Shushan 
518- 854-3870 

m Past Particles Museum, Cambridge, 
518-854-3143 


Qj] Cambridge Historical Museum, Cambridge, 
518-677-5214 

[Q Rough & Ready Engine Company Number2, 
Greenwich 518-692-2788 
[Q Washington County Fairgrounds Museums, 
Greenwich, 518-692-2464 


World Apart. 


W a y of Life. 


Washington County HP 

Cali for our Travel Guide & Calendar of Events! Washington County Tourism Association, County Building, Fort Edward, NY 12828 
(888)203-8622 e-mail: Tourisminfo@washingtoncounty.org Website: www.washingtoncounty.org 
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G Baldwin Street 


I n 1967, the pages of Vermont Life 
were printed with type set in hot 
lead and color photos reproduced 
from metal plates. Today, the maga- 
zine is printed directly from digital 
information; the color illustrations, 
like the pages, are completely comput- 
erized. Layouts that used to be shipped 
in bulky packages to our printer, The 
Lane Press in South Burlington, are 
now sent in the form of compact discs 
created in our Montpelier office. 

Linda Dean Paradee, who retires 
with this issue, has overseen the bewil- 
dering paradę of technological changes 
that have brought 
Vermont Life 
from the hot-type 
era through offset 
printing and into 
the digital age. In 
the process, she 
has worked with 
five editors-in- 
chief, has read 
hundreds of sto- 
ries, reviewed 
thousands of pho- 
tographs and set 
her stamp on 136 
issues of Ver- 
mont Life. 

Linda was 
hired in 1967 by 
Walter Hard Jr., 
then editor-in- 
chief, to handle 
the technical end 
of producing the magazine, from color 
photo selection to finał printing. A 
Rhode Island School of Design gradu- 
ate with Vermont ties, she came to 
Vermont Life with experience both in 
the printing industry and in the world 
of fine art. Along with Walter and later 
with other editors, she helped turn 
Vermont Life into one of the country's 
outstanding regional magazines and 
established its reputation for strikingly 
beautiful color reproduction. 

Linda is recognized throughout the 
world of printing and the regional mag¬ 
azine industry as having what may be 
the best eye for color in New England. 
The methods used in reproducing the 
color photos in Vermont Life have 
changed drastically over the years, but 
the need for a discerning eye to correct 


the color separations that print the col¬ 
or has remained constant. And color 
reproduction is Linda's forte. For morę 
than three decades, she has given finał 
approval to every color photograph that 
appeared in the magazine. 

Her duties have been wide-ranging 
and have enlarged as the technical side 
of magazine production has grown. 
"You name it, I've done it!" she said 
recently. 

She played a vital role in establish- 
ing Vermont Life' s hard-won financial 
independence when she designed and 
managed production of the first major 
coffee-table book 
the magazine pro- 
duced, Vermont: 
A Special World, 
published in 
1969. It went 
through seven 
editions and sold 
morę than 83,000 
copies. Before 
that book, Ver- 
mont Life de- 
pended on an 
annual legislative 
appropriation to 
balance its budg- 
„ et; after it, the 
5 magazine's fi- 
•§ nances were 
A secure for years. 
Linda also de¬ 
signed the Ver- 
mont Life En¬ 
gagement Book and Pocket Calendar 
and the book Vermont for Ali Seasons , 
among many other projects. And in 
1991 she oversaw and helped facilitate 
the addition of advertising to the mag¬ 
azine, a financial necessity. 

For Linda, it's all been part of a day's 
work. She has been one of the few con- 
stants this magazine has experienced, 
reliable, hard-working and always 
intensely devoted to Vermont Life’ s 
well-being. 

Few magazines are the beneficiaries 
of this kind of long-term excellence 
and loyalty. Those of us faced with the 
taslc of putting out Vermont Life with- 
out Linda are grateful for the many 
years she has served this magazine so 
well and we wish her the best in her 
retirement. — T.K.S. 



Vermont Life Managing Editor 
Linda Dean Paradee , who retires with 
this issue. 



Fine Quality 
Northern White Cedar 
Outdoor Furniture 


Comfort, Style and Value 
Hand-crafted at our factory 
in Barre, Vermont and 
shipped direct to you. 

Ask for our free catalog. 


Yermont Outdoor 




Barre, Vermont • 1-800-588-8834 
vermontoutdoorfurnitur.com 
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The New-for-2001 

DR TRIMMER/ 
MOWER ”... 

$ 359 — 

Delivered 
to your 
door! 

Now there are 
DR ® models 
for ęyery 


Patented 
Madę in USA 


rouL 


• TRI MS easier than hand-held trimmers...plus 
MOWS lawns, even tali, wet grass! 

•NEW FEATURES make this the easiest-to-use, 
best-performing trimmer-on-wheels anywhere ! 

• Now.. ANTI-WRAP. EDGING. and optional 
BRUSH CUTTING capabilities on a!! models! 

For your FREE, 24-page I)R TRIMMER/MOWER 
CATALOG. including how you can try out a DR 
RISK FREE on your property for 30 days, mail this 
coupon today! 

Name_ 

VTL 

Add ress_ 

City_State_ZIP_ 


DR 


COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS", Dept. 39284X 
Meigs Road, P O. Box 25, Vergennes, VT 05491 
_ www.drtrimmers.com _ 


i 
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Hardwick s French Heritage Gathering 

By Linda DuCharme 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 




E ach year for the past 18 the 
sound of fiddles played outdoors 
has drawn French families to 
Hardwicks Bridgman Hill to cherish 
and honor their heritage. In a large, 
gently sloping field on the same road 
where many farmed and raised their 
families years ago, the people arrive 
and cali out "Hey, comment ęa val" 
as they head for the big green-and- 
white-striped tents where for a few 
hours they step back into the past. 

Since the first French Heritage Gath¬ 
ering in 1983, the event has become a 
catalyst for reunions of the extensive 
clans whose roots are in the Canadian 
province of Quebec. In the past, the 
day drew as many as 800. This year 
there are fewer than half that number. 
On the postcard-perfect meadow that 
seems to reach over the horizon, peo¬ 
ple make their way toward the tents, 
drawn by the aromatic smoke of bar- 
becued chicken. 

One hears delighted bonjours as par- 
ticipants stalce out positions at tables 
set up in the shade of the tents, usual- 
ly in the same spot year after year. The 
obligatory discussion of the weather is 
part of the ritual. In 1999, torrential 
rain kept everyone huddled under shel- 
ter, but this day is perfect: not too hot, 
not too cloudy and certainly not rain- 
ing. Rosaries were hung on front porch- 
es the night before to bolster fervent 
prayers for a good day. This might be 
the last French Heritage Gathering; it 
has to be memorable. 


People settle in, and Father Mikę 
Augustinowitz, pastor of St. Norbert's 
Catholic Church in Hardwick, is intro- 
duced for the opening prayer, which he 
always precedes with a ąuick apology 
for not speaking French. Someone 
calls out "We still hope you'11 learn!" 
He finishes with a brave, carefully 
enunciated "Nom du pere, et du Fils, 
et du Saint-Espirit," the sign of the 
cross. An approving, almost raucous 
cheer goes up. 

Everyone stands to sing the two 
songs symbolic of the journey that 
brought these people to this place and 
this time. "Oh, Canada," the Canadi¬ 
an national anthem, is sung first, in 
French, foliowed by "God Bless Amer¬ 
ica," in English. 

Ali around, new arrivals are greeted 
with hugs and kisses, and the chorus 
of greetings is the musie of the 
moment. Many have traveled great 
distances and most have never missed 
this day. There is a great deal of teas- 
ing, especially about how individuals 
have changed over the years. Receding 
hairlines and added pounds are loudly 
noted. 

Everywhere there are conversations 
in French, sometimes one-sided. So 
many of the younger ones say they can 
understand but not speak what was 
once their only language. The older set 
chatters happily among themselves en 
fianęais. 

There is a generał lament at the ero- 
sion of their culture. Indeed, it was 
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Dancers step out to homemade French Canadian musie at the annual Frertch 
Fteńtage Gathering in Hardwick. Opposite page, the gathering is a chance for 
families zuith roots in the area to get together and talk about old times. 


just such an awareness that gave birth 
to this annual event to honor, preserve 
and perhaps stimulate their heritage. 

In the spring of 1983 Denis LeCours, 
the oldest son in a family of 13, died at 
52. After the funeral several of his 
friends met at Mer-Lu's, a Hardwick 
restaurant, to toast their fallen com- 
rade. "He was the first of our genera- 
tion to die," says Bob Goudreau, now 
president of the board of directors for 
the gathering. "We knew we were los- 
ing a part of ourselves." 

Goudreau said that among the 
friends they realized there were special 
gifts — a song or story — that would 
one day be lost. "We used to have what 
we called kitchen soirees. Ten or 
twelve couples would get together in 
someone's home and sing and jolce for 
their own entertainment. There might 
be a fiddle or someone would play the 
piano," he says. "Certain people 
became associated with particular 
songs they performed. Annette 
LeCours Miller was known for her 
song, 'Bonhomme, Bonhomme/ Gerry 


Renaud was identified with 7 La Mal- 
adie.' We realized when we lost some¬ 
one, we would also lose their song or 
their story." 

The idea was to have a gathering of 
all the French people in the area to 
honor Denis LeCours. And in a few 
short weelcs, on the second weekend 
in August, the French Heritage Gath¬ 
ering was a reality. It has continued, 
honoring a particular family each year. 
The Odias Brochu family was the first, 
chosen after Denis because the 
Brochus were some of the first in the 
area. Son Gaetan Brochu feels strongly 
that the heritage should be preserved. 
He and his wife, Marie, spealc some 
French at home; Marie spealcs only 
French to her mother and her mother's 
friends. 

The language is precious to all of 
them, despite its erosion among the 
younger generations. Roland Renaud 
remembers his own children starting 
out with French, but the third child 
seemed to develop a language of his 
own and was having trouble in school. 
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Charles Shackleton 

Furniture 

Miranda Thomas 

Pottery 


COME AND VISIT 

Located in Vermont 
at The Mili, Bridgewater 
and 23 Elm Street, Woodstock 

Open Daily 802 672 5175 

www.shackletonthomas.com 
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l’m near my family 

it’s affordable 

Ifeel safe and secnre 

the staff is helpful 
and caring 

the food is superb 

my new friends 
here are wonderful! 

— Mrs. June Gross 
Shelbume Bay Resident 

Independent Living 
for Active Seniors 


Oierlooking beautiful Lakę Champlain 
and the Adirondacks 


www.shelburnebay.com 

185 Pine Haven Shores Rd. 
Shelbirne, Yermont 05482 


Apartments are i 

For a personal tour 
at 802-985-9847 


'OW. 
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"He madę up words only he under- 
stood," Renaud says. Concerned, the 
parents heeded the advice of the fami¬ 
ly doctor to eliminate French from the 
home and let the child deal with only 
one language. They were confident 
they could pick it up again later. But 
many who grew up speaking the lan¬ 
guage at home now confess, "I can just 
get along." 

Ironically, in his 40s Renaud's son 
expressed an interest in learning 
French. His father had grown up in a 
house where little English was spoken 
and the family recited the rosary in 
French every day. 

This day, as friends reunite and fam- 
ilies catch up on the news, French is 
spoken and sung. 

Over the years many families have 
been honored: the Renauds, the 
Brochus, the Bellavances, the Laver- 
tus, the Fourniers, and sometimes 
groups of smaller families. Members of 
the chosen families would do their 
best to show up, sometimes traveling 
great distances to be able to be in that 
special lineup. 

In 1999, in addition to a local fami¬ 
ly, the late Martha Pellerin was hon¬ 
ored. Pellerin [VL, Autumn 1998] grew 
up in Barre and is revered among the 
French in Vermont because she 
worked tirelessly to raise awareness of 
the French Canadian heritage, particu- 
larly among younger people. 

The committee works hard to make 
the day a heritage celebration. There is 
musie, sometimes hired for the day, 
but often performed by local groups 
who once sang as youngsters in each 
other's kitchens. Grandmothers play 
their accordions while family mem¬ 
bers harmonize on the compelling old 
songs. The crowd joins in the familiar 
refrains; the songs are mostly light- 
hearted and the choruses easy to pick 
up. Many here sang together as young¬ 
sters at St. Norbert's. Leo LeCours 
proudly remembers that teenage choir 
singing Gregorian chants and doing a 
fine job of it. 

There's one fellow who is known by 
all as the "joke teller." Raconteur 
Emeric Tanguay, 86, gets up on the 
stage each year and tells long, compli- 
cated jokes in French. Although many 
of the people haven't a clue about 
what he's saying, they yuck it up and 
giggle at the asides. The jokes are 
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repeated in English but make very lit- 
tle sense. 

Coolers are lugged up the hill as fid- 
dlers play the old familiar tunes. It's a 
homecoming for those who might not 
have seen each other sińce they left 
town 50 years ago. 

Families build their own reunions 
around the gathering and often make a 
weekend of it. "Guess who this is!" or 
"Don't you recognize me?" are the 
cries of the day. Jean Boudreau Moąuin 
has come down for the day from the 
Vermont town of Orleans. She has the 
familiar French accent laced with a bit 
of a Vermont twang. She doesn't really 
know anyone here but has found a seat 
with the Lavertus and is having a great 
time. 

The day is also an opportunity for 
the non-French of Hardwick to look 
up old friends. Allen Davis, a retired 
professor of history at Tempie Univer- 
sity, grew up in Hardwick and sum- 
mers in nearby Greensboro. He enjoys 
the day of remembrance as well. And, 
historian that he is, he appreciates the 
effort to hang onto a culture. "There's 
a national trend toward genealogy," he 
observes. "People want to tracę their 
roots, find out where they came from." 
And, indeed, a tent is set up to help 
people with genealogy. 

In the main tent is a display of earli- 
er gatherings, set up as a reminder of 
the families who have been honored 
over the years. Photographs covered 
with plastic wrap are mounted on 
paper-covered boards. Names and dates 
are hand-lettered in black ink over 
each. The chosen matriarch and patri- 
arch pose with their legions of chil- 
dren, reminders of the days when the 
family that numbered in the single dig- 
its was hardly a family at all. There are 
scrapbooks fuli of candid photos of ear- 
lier gatherings. Commemorative T- 
shirts are for sale. Vanessa Fournier 
took all the photographs on display and 
has also madę videos of past gatherings 
that will be donated to Jeudevine 
Memoriał Library in Hardwick. 

The event is sweet, unslick, loosely 
organized. There are no crafts for sale 
and the inexpensive food is simple: hot 
dogs, hamburgers, soda, chicken, sal- 
ad, ice cream. 

Jared Brochu comes every year from 
South Burlington. In his mid-20s, he 
represents the younger generation. "I 
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Remember catching that first pumpkinseed with Grandma? Or 
the sizzle of your first trout hitting the breakfast skillet? And 
what about the excitement on your dad's face when you asked 
him to go fishing? 


The magie behind these memories is alive and well in Vermont. 
To see for yourself, cali us for a free fishing guide. 


^ rN ^.VERM0NT 

FISH & WILDUFE DEPARTMENT 

802-241-3700 
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The Vermont Pack Boat 
Light, Safe, Fast, Fun, Easy to Row 


Come Visit our N. Ferrisburgh Shop 
(802) 425-3926 • vwvw.adirondack-guide-boat.com 
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Retire to Wake Robin where you will thrive on cultural opportunities, 
intellectual challenges and new friends. Put down roots on a scenie 137 
acre wooded site oveiiooking Lakę Champlain. Enjoy the freedom to 
pursue your special interests while you 
experience the peace of mind of 
on-site long-term health care. 

Discover Wake Robin — a 
beautiful place to grow. t=ł o^iEJST 8 

VermonVs Only Life Care Retirement Community 
For infonnation about our 1- and 2-bedroom www.wakerobin.com 

apartments and cottages, cali 1-802-264-5100. 200 Wake Robin Dr.. Shelburne, VT 05482 
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WILL MOSES 


"Trout Fishing in Vermont" 18" x 24" 

"Here is something reel nice!" 

This hand pulled serigraph on fine paper is limited to an edition of only 350. 
Each has been personally signed and numbered by Will Moses, 
one of America's favorite folk artists. $370.00 plus $6.50 for shipping. 

"Art to warm your heart and home." 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 1205/ (Just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT...35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

Free color catalog is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT F.H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT 

Blue Heron Gallery, South Burlington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 
Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 
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feel comfortable here and will retire 
here. Some of my best friends are twice 
as old as I am," he says with a laugh. 
He's the youngest son of the youngest 
son in the Brochu family. That makes 
him one of the 47 grandchildren of 
Odias Brochu. 

Larry LeCours sees the day as a sym¬ 
bol of preserving the ideals and values 
as much as the language and tradition. 
It's a day of "aunts and uncles and 
cousins. ,/ He and his family still 
"throw a few French words" around 
the house but don't generally speak 
the language anymore. His sister and 
her husband madę a serious effort to 
speak French in their family, he says 
admiringly. But the children wanted to 
fit in at school and ąuickly adopted 
English. After school, at the dinner 
table, the parents insisted on French. 
At church there was an English Mass 
and a French Mass. One priest in the 
early days would deliver the sermon 
twice, once in each language. It was 
always pretty tough on half the con- 
gregation, especially those who were 
fluent in both. "Remember that!" they 
say. "How did we stand it!" 

Musie is a major focus of the day. 
Everyone loves to sing and many have 
extraordinary voices. Erica St. Louis 
offers an exquisite a cappella rendition 
of "The Star Spangled Banner." The 
13-year-old's performance hushes the 
crowd to awed silence and prompts 
comparisons to Celine Dion, one of 
their own who madę it so big. There's 
even proud claim of distant relation- 
ship to the internationally known 
singer from Quebec. 

The band plays the tunes the people 
love most, danceable musie. There's a 
smali dance floor set up in the front of 
the stage and soon there are couples 
gracefully two-stepping around it. An 
impromptu step dance by a particular- 
ly talented fellow captures attention 
and applause. He motions to the audi- 
ence for a partner, any partner, and 
goes back to the two-step with the 
first volunteer. Children hop and twirl 
to their own tunes on the edge of the 
wooden platform. 

Word has spread that this may be 
the last French Heritage Gathering. 
The original organizers still make up 
the committee, and it's a lot of work, 
expenses are high and, yes, they're get- 
ting older. This year the gathering 
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board seriously considered calling it 
ąuits. Letters were sent out for dona- 
tions and that helped a bit, but the 
futurę is shalcy. 

At the gathering, an impromptu 
"second collection," a term well 
lcnown to the predominantly Catholic 
crowd, yields $475 dropped in a straw 
hat within minutes. Louise Lavertu 
Gallant is cheerfully impressed. She 
said one elderly woman who donated 
suggested, "You don't have to hire a 
band; we'11 make our own entertain- 
ment." There's generał agreement that 
this is a possibility. 

As the sun starts to slip, there's 
reluctance to end the day. And besides, 
the LeCours haven't sung yet. It is a 
treasured moment when this family 
takes to the stage for a few songs guar- 
anteed to touch the heart. The 
LeCours, siblings of Denis LeCours, 
were raised on Hardwick Center Road 
not too far from the reunion site. Fam¬ 
ily pictures show a handsome group 
flanking proud parents as they stood 
for a portrait several years ago. On this 
reunion day, the LeCours are intro- 
duced from the stage and five brothers 
and two sisters sing in English, and 
then French, their own composition, a 
hymn to Hardwick, the town that the 
families settled in not that many years 
ago. There are few dry eyes. The 
LeCours draw the affection and atten- 
tion of the crowd. Their voices lend a 
magical ąuality against a background 
that has changed not a bit while the 
people themselves have changed so 
much in their adopted home. 

The day ends as it started, with hugs 
all around. The farewells are as bois- 
terous as the greetings had been and 
fueled with a new purpose: keeping 
the party going at least another year. 
Bob Goudreau watches as the scene 
comes apart as carefully as it was put 
together a few hours earlier. 

"I don't think it's over," he says. 

• 

He was right. This year's French 
Heritage Gathering will be held 
August 11. Admission is $5. For infor- 
mation, cali (802) 472-5906. zfr 


Linda DuCharme is the assistant 
managing editor of the Brattleboro 
Reformer. She giew up in Hardwick. 
Although she’s not of French Canadi- 
an descent, her husband is. 
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Return of the 
Tunbridge Bridge 


Photographed by Robert M. Eddy 


W hen ice took out Tunbridge’s 
1 ló^year-old Mdl Bridge in 
February of 1999, townspeople 
vowed to rebuild it the old- 
fashioned way. Last July 5, they finished the job, 
pulling an almost exact replica into place with 
oxen. 

The finał placement took from 9 a.m. to 
2 p.m. as teams owned by local residents Tom 
Mullen and Michael Bogardus slowly paced 
around the only capstan the town could find in 
northern New England (rented from the Graton 
covered'bridge specialists of Ashland, New 
Hampshire). As the oxen circled the capstan, 
they gradually took up the slack on big ropes that ran through 
a series of pulleys, gently pulling the bridge onto a pair of Steel 
I-beams. The beams were removed after the span was in place 
and supported by its own timbers. 

The new bridge had been built on the east side of the First 
Branch of the White River by Daniels Construction of Ascut' 
ney, mainly of local hemlock put together with oak pegs. 
Western cedar had to be used for the longest timbers in the 
80Toot span because no local lumber was long enough. 

The completed bridge could have been set in place with a 
crane, “but we wanted to do it the traditional way,” said 
Euclid Famham, town historian and a member of the commit- 
tee that oversaw the project. 

Thousands of spectators watched the bridge move out over 
the stream, and radio, television and print media covered the 
event. There was musie from a variety of Vermont bands, and 
after dark there were fireworks. 

The town had $100,000 worth of insurance on the old 
bridge, and the State put $70,000 toward the $205,000 cost 
of the work. The rest was raised through donations, a fair 
portion of which came from Vermont Life readers who sent in 
gifts ranging from $5 to $1,000 after the magazine men' 
tioned the demise of the original bridge in its Summer 1999 


issue. The contributors said they had seen the old bridge — 
which many people crossed over the years en route to the 
famous Tunbridge World’s Fair — or they wanted to be able 
to come and see the new bridge. Unlike many public works 
projects, the bridge was completely paid for when it slid into 
place. 

So far the only difficulty has been a brush with the top of a 
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large RV that tried to squeeze through during the Tunbridge 
Fair last September. The RV lost its entire air-conditioning 
unit, but the bridge was structurally unscathed. 

The new Mili Bridge was set about three feet higher than 
the old one in hopes of keeping it out of the ice for at least 
another 116 years. 

— J.C.L 


The new bridge was built and installed the old- 
fashioned way. As a pair of oxen march around a 
capstan transmitting their power through ropes and 
pulleys , Mili Bridge slowly moves into place 
over the First Branch of the White River. 
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A Legacy of Family Stoiies 

By Joyce Darling McNeill 



S TORIES WERE SERVED at 
my grandparents' house 
with turkey dinner at 
the holidays, oyster stew in 
the fali, crisp fried perch in 
the summer. They were 
measured out while the 
work was being done. While 
the cows were milked, the 
yegetables picked, the dishes 
dried, stories were told. Sto- 
ries were such a part of life 
at the farm that it seemed as 
if life couldnA have gone on 
without them, or if it had it 
would have been colorless 
by comparison. But there 
was a big difference in the 
way my grandparents passed 
on their orał histories. 

Gram told whoppers. I 
knew that from the time I 
was old enough to think. It wasn't so 
bad that she told whoppers, but she 
told them at a volume that vibrated 
smali brains to the point of senseless- 
ness. Each one started with the words, 
"Way back when ... " When I heard 
those words, panie overwhelmed me. I 
instinctively tried to find someplace to 
hide. But Gram lured me into her 
kitchen with the best molasses-spice 
cookies in Vermont. They were as big 
as my head and filled with mouth- 
watering raisins. On the table beside 
the cookies would be a glass of ice- 


The author, center, zuith her 
grandmother and her older sister on 
the farm in Peacham in the days of the 
zuay-back-zuhen stories. Her 
grandfather, at right zuith some of 
his grandchildren, told rural tales 
that rang zuith the truth. 


cold milk, straight from the 
Jersey. Not being an overly 
bright child, I would sit 
down. She'd smile, take a 
deep breath and then she'd 
start, "Way back when ..." 
Fd gasp, but it was too late. I 
was caught lilce a naked, 
plucked chicken in the 
roaster with the oven door 
braced shut with a two-by- 
| four. 

2 When Gram was a smali 
jf child, she'd spent an after- 
g noon in a snów bank. That 
^ particular way-back-when 
ę story scared the 
I* dickens out 
| of me. 

u 

j It was 
| a cold 
winter 
day. My great- 
grandmother, 
her sister and 
their mother 
were all nursing 
the sister's hus- 
band. He was a 
fish seller who was 
crazy with typhoid 
fever. This day he got 
up out of bed and raced 
through the house with an ax. My 
great-grandmother, Flora, threw her 
infant daughter out into a snów bank. 
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Sometime during this horrible attaclc 
Flora was hit in the shoulder with the 
ax. The three women wrestled the 
husband to the ground and sat on him. 
My grandmother screamed from the 
snów bank until neighbors heard her 
and came to help. She was pluclced 
from the snów and warmed. The hus¬ 
band eventually came to his senses, 
realized what he had done, and in good 
form died soon after. This story 
changed over the years. After the sister 
and mother passed away, details were 
added. The story got a bit grander, 
longer, stretched to the point of fanta¬ 
sy. The truth was lost by the time 
Gram got to the end of her storytelling 
years. 

If, when Gram was telling a way- 
back-whener, any of us grandchildren 
showed the vaguest sign of boredom, 
she simply increased the volume. After 
two or three of her stories I would 
begin to feel like a cat clawing its way 
up a screen door with a dog biting at 
its taił. I would be dying to escape. I 
wanted to find the men. Different 
lcinds of stories went on in the barn. 
Those were the stories that I lived for. 

My grandfather told stories about 
the neighbors and relatives that were 
portraits of Vermont farm life. I wish I 
could remember morę of them, but he 
didn't repeat them as often as Gram 
did hers, and he told them at a volume 
that didn't etch them indelibly on the 
walls of young minds. Grampa told 
truth, and truth can be extremely 
entertaining. He smolced a pipę that 
smelled like fruit. He wore overalls 
and a blue denim farm cap. Grampa 
hummed all the time. If he wasn't 
softly cussing at a cow for stepping on 
his foot, or telling a story, he was hum- 
ming. 

Grampa was boru in a smali village 
on the banlcs of the Connecticut River. 
His mother died six weeks later. He 
told my mother, his oldest daughter, 
that he could remember his mother, 
something like an angel, I imagine. 
Grampa was the youngest of three 
children. After his mother's death he 
and his sister were parceled out to rel- 
atives and friends. His brother was old 
enough to stay with their blacksmith 
father. Grampa ended up living with 
an aunt and her husband on a smali 
village farm in Peacham. The uncle 
was insane. He never liked my grand- 
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father. But for all that the uncle dis- 
liked him, his aunt and four female 
cousins adored him. He lived on the 
farm cherished in the house and beat- 
en in the bam. 

Grampa used to tell about the day 
that he was walking behind the uncle. 
The man was carrying two buckets of 
garbage down the stairs into the cellar 
of the barn where the pigpen was. The 
stairs weren't very steep and below 
was a thick layer of muck. Grampa 
said he just couldn't help himself. It 
tempted him beyond what he could 
stand. He pushed the older man, then 
stood there just long enough to enjoy 
the fuli effect. The uncle landed, 
unhurt, in a spectacular explosion of 
panicked pigs, fragrant manure and 
potent garbage. Grampa said that was 
the only beating he ever got that he 
didn't mind getting. I remember the 
telling of that. 

One day he had to go looking for the 
uncle. Grampa was about 13. He 
walked up through the orchard. I often 
wondered what it was like for him, 
walking through the orchard, expect- 
ing to find the man who hated him 
pruning trees. What he found was his 
uncle hanging from a tree, his boots 
dangling where apples should be. 
Grampa never told me that story. I 
heard it from others. It was a story that 
was part of who he was and why he 
became who he did. He must have 
kept it in his mind like a photograph 
that every once in a while would come 
to the surface. You can tell a lot about 
a person by the stories they tell, and by 
those they choose to keep inside. 

I remember the scenes of the story- 
telling. I would haunt the barn, wait- 
ing. The men would go fishing, and 
sometimes, if I asked without sound- 
ing too desperate or whiney, I got to go 
too. My father and Grampa would sit 
in the front seat. I'd sit in the back. 
Sometimes my sister would come 
along. We huddled back there and lis- 
tened to the stories. There would be 
stories that started, "Do you remem¬ 
ber ...?" or "Did I ever tell you about 
the time ...?" They were about the 
neighbors. My father's parents had 
owned a farm in a neighborhood of 
Peacham called Green Bay, just about 
a mile away from where my mother 
grew up, and my grandfather had 
known him sińce he was a baby. 






















I watched the men talk as I listened 
to them — the look in their eyes, the 
laughter and good humor. We'd drive 
down through the cedar woods and 
through green hilly pastures. Then on 
through smali, white-housed villages 
with church steeples a little taller than 
the maples. Then we'd seem to go 
down, down, down, and the land 
changed. The air was cooler by the riv- 
er, the soft, silky sounds of water flow- 
ing, mosąuitoes hungrier than a new- 
born calf. In my chikTs heart I knew 
that if I ever complained about the 
bugs I would never get to go fishing 
again. There were a number of reasons 
why I wanted to go. At the forefront 
was that it got me away from GranTs 
stories, but then it also got me to a dif- 
ferent world of water and frogs and 
cattails. The river seemed as far from 
what I knew as Boston would have 
been. I would try to stand so that the 
smoke from Gramp's corncob pipę 
would surround me to lceep the blood- 
sucking insects away. I had to put my 
own worm on the hook. If I was going 
to go with the men, I had to talce a live 
worm, push a hook through its 
writhing body and cast it into the riv- 
er. It almost killed me every time. I 
felt such remorse for the poor worm, 
but I would have done anything, short 
of drowning a cat, to be part of the riv- 
er ritual. 

It would grow dark by the water and 
the night noises would begin. Frogs 
would start calling. Birds would sing 
out the last notes of the day. The water 
passed us, making the soft noise that 
water makes as it wears Stones and 
land slowly away. It went with such 
power I knew that if I stepped out into 
the current I would be gone, washed 
away to the ocean. The pale blue dusić 
deepened to navy. Grampa's face 
would light up in the dark when he lit 
his pipę. The flame would flash up and 
then be sucked down into the bowl 
and flash back up again. The pipę 
would rest in the corner of his mouth 
and every once in a while a story worth 
telling would come. 

When all the fish that we were going 
to catch were caught, we'd head for 
home. The men would carry the pails 
of fish up the bank and put them in 
the back seat. My job was to keep the 
pails upright, and with my grandfa- 
ther's driving that was ąuite a chał- 
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lenge. Grampa had not gone gracefully 
into the era of motor travel. My father 
told my mother stories of Grampa^ 
driving when we left to go home. They 
were frightening and grand, filled with 
narrow escapes and terror, and they 
were all true. 

When we got back to the farm, the 
two men carried the pails of fish into 
the barn. A light bulb, naked in the 
dark, formed a circle of light. Outside 
that circle the startled faces of the Jer- 
seys looked up to see what was hap¬ 
pening. The young calves looked over 
the side of their enclosure, their soft 
brown eyes blinking against the light 
and intrusion. The two men would 
puli up old chairs, chipped and broken, 
discards from the house. They'd put an 
old board across the top of a couple of 
millc cans, then sharpen their knives, 
making a sound that sent shivers from 
the tips of my hair to the soles of my 
shoes. The barn smelled of hay and 
manure, fresh milk, sawdust and the 
warm bodies of the cows. It was per- 
fume to me, the thick-scented air of 
that bam. 

Grampa and Dad would put their 
big, beautiful man hands into the 
water and take out the green perch 
with their black stripes and golden bel- 
lies. Td watch as they'd lay the fish on 
their backs and cut their throats, then 
turn them over and cut off the fins on 
the back. Two morę cuts and they'd 
take the head, gripping it between 
knife and thumb, and puli off the skin. 
In their hands would be a startling 
white body where minutes before a 
black and green jeweled fish had been. 
As they worked, the stories went back 
and forth between the two. I sat in the 
hay and listened. 

The next day for dinner there would 
be huge bowls of mashed potatoes 
with golden pools of butter, bowls of 
carrots and platters of crisply fried 
fish. Td eat until I wanted to blow up 
just to relieve the pressure. Then Gram 
would bring out one of her apple pies. 
And as we sat around that same table, 
day after day, year after year, the sto¬ 
ries were told. They blended like gold¬ 
en fibers being woven with the smells 
and richness of our lives. 

When I was 13 , my grandfather's 
stories ended. I wished I'd known him 
longer, been older, known how pre- 
cious the time was when we were liv- 
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ing it. One of the things that I regret 
the most is that I didn't write down 
everything that I ever heard in his 
presence. I wish I could remember it 
all, but I can't. I remember the set- 
tings: the riverbank, the barn and, on 
summer nights, the porch. I remember 
feeling rich. 

The way-back-when stories contin- 
ued until about 10 years ago. My 
grandmother passed away after years 
of stretching truth beyond recognition. 
I think that probably her family would 
have escaped unscathed if she'd only 
taken up writing. Gram always took 
words and played with them, twisting 
them as much as she twisted truth, 
and used them much too often. Every 
time, and I mean every single time, 
she saw a red mapie in the fali, she 
would gasp and exclaim with great 
passion, "Isn't that vibrant? ,/ I still 
can't look at a red mapie in the fali 
without hearing that in my mind. 
Now it makes me smile. But her flam- 
boyant use of the English language 
caught up with her in her old age. She 
always crocheted and referred to it as 
hooking, because she did indeed use a 
hoolc to crochet. One day an area min¬ 
ister came to the nursing home where 
my grandmother lived. He admired the 
large pile of afghans in her room. My 
grandmother loolced up at the poor 
man and exclaimed with great pride, 
"Ay-yup. Tm the oldest hooker in 
Danville, Vermont." He ran to his car 
in hysterics. 

Looking back at my grandparents, I 
think that the difference in their story - 
telling was the point of observation. 
Gram's world was translated with her 
on center stage. Her stories were con- 
trived for entertainment, composed for 
an audience. Grampa told truth in a 
wonderful form that was never meant 
to hurt, but to capture a moment of 
human naturę undefiled by too much 
translation. He observed humanity, 
found people incredibly entertaining, 
and transcribed it in a rich orał history 
that he gave his family. Even though 
most of his words have faded from my 
memory, the spirit in which he told 
them, and the richness of his truth and 
humor, remain. 
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young adults. She lives in Roxbury, New 
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In Plymouth Notch, You Can Taste the Past (And the Moxie!) 



H appenstance put Plymouth Notch on the map. 

Calvin Coolidge was vacationing on his father's 
farm in this mountain hamlet when President War¬ 
ren G. Harding died suddenly in San Francisco of a stroke. 

Awakened in the middle of the night, Vice President 
Coolidge raised his right hand at 2:47 a.m. on August 3, 

1923, and, by the light of a kerosene lamp, was sworn in as president of the United States. 

Coolidge's father, a notary public, administered the oath of office. Never before or sińce 
has the ceremony been performed by such a minor official or by a president's father and nev- 
er in such a humble setting. 


Today — nearly four generations after Ply¬ 
mouth Notch flickered briefly on the world 
stage during a transfer of power that was a his- 
torical oddity — an estimated 40,000 tourists a 
year stream through the President Calvin 
Coolidge State Historie Site, a National Historie 
Landmark and one of the most meticulously 
preserved, if isolated, presidential homesteads in 
the nation. 

A pristine Vermont hill town, the Notch sits 
14 miles Southwest of Woodstock, nestled into 
550 forested acres in the town of Plymouth. 

Some have described it as a time capsule or a 
museum town, but this tiny outpost where 
Coolidge was born and buried is morę like a 
breathing parcel of American history. 

"It's a relic of the past, but it's very much a 
living relic," says Montpelier historian and 


author Howard Coffin, 58, who is writing a book 
on Calvin Coolidge — not as a president, but as 
a writer. "Americans come to Plymouth Notch 
looking for something that they know this coun¬ 
try has lost — looking for a ąuieter, perhaps sim- 
pler, way of life that they somehow wish they 
could lead but they don't know how to recap- 
ture." 

Even in 1923, Plymouth Notch was consid- 
ered ąuaint. And it hasn't changed much. The 
only newfangled things are plumbing and elec- 
tricity (though the power lines were buried in 
the spring of 1982 to help maintain the town's 
character). And, much to the chagrin of some 
locals, Coolidge Memoriał Road and Messer Hill 
Road — which intersect at the village center — 
are now paved, but Messer turns to dirt again 
where it begins to crest the hill that leads west. 


By Stacey Chase 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 
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Lit tle Las changed itt the isolated 
yillage of Plymouth Notch sińce 
the daifs when Calvin Coolidge 
did chores around the fa miły $ 
homestead. Left,a summer iyrttk 
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The re-enactment held on August 3, 1998 , to mark the 75th 
anniversary of Coolidge's swearing in as president by his father 
featured Coolidge farnily members. Front left, granddaughter 
Lydia Sayles as Grace Coolidge; great-grandson Christopher 
Coolidge Jeter as Calvin Coolidge; Porter Dale as his grand- 
father, Congressman Porter Dale; Jim Cooke as Col. John 
Coolidge; Erie Francis as reporter Joseph Fountain; William 
Jenney as Erwin Geisser, a Coolidge aide. 

Right, doorway of the Calvin Coolidge birthplace. 


There hasn't exactly been a big push 
for municipal services. The rural vil- 
lage's population has grown from 29 
during the years of the Coolidge 
Administration to about 50 today. 

The loss of one particular resident a 
year ago strucle this community hard. 
John Coolidge, who died on May 31, 
2000, at the age of 93, had been the 
oldest living child of a U.S. president, 
the last of Silent Cal's direct descen- 
dants to bear the Coolidge name. 

"He was the connector between his 
father and mother and their life here 
and today," said John Coolidge's 
daughter, Lydia Sayles, who, until her 
death last March at the age of 61, lived 
off a dirt town highway within sight of 
the farnily homestead. 

Among the mourners who filed into 
the little white clapboard Union Chris¬ 
tian Church in the center of the Notch 
to mourn the passing of the president's 
son were Edward Connery Lathem, 
who was Robert Frost's poetry editor, 
and Jim Cooke, the historical inter¬ 


preter who plays 
Calvin Coolidge in a 
one-man show. 

"11's probably the 
history of Plymouth 
that I respond to," says 
Cooke, 64, whose pas- 
sion for history 
extends beyond his 
work. The actor and his wife, Patricia 
Busacker, were resident caretakers of 
The William Clapp Home, a historie 
Federalist farmhouse in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. 

"I really love coming here. And I 
love it, perhaps, especially when 
there's nobody else around," Cooke 
says of the Notch. "The ąuietness. 
Hearing the birds off in the distance. 
Hearing your footsteps. Even on grass, 
you can hear yourself walking." 

On languorous summer days, visi- 
tors can turn back time by strolling 
the site's tightly knit historie district, 
which consists of morę than two dozen 
buildings and barns — 10 of them open 


to the public and many with 
original furnishings. They 
include the birthplace and 
boyhood home of Calvin 
Coolidge, the homes of his 
neighbors, the community 
church, the generał storę and 
the Plymouth Cheese Facto- 
ry, which is famous for its 
whole-milk, granular-curd 
cheese. A one-room school- 
house is used for educational 
programs but is not regularly 
open. 

The president is buried 
alongside six generations of 
his farnily, including his two 
sons, in the town cemetery, 
less than a quarter-mile from 
where he was bom. 

John Coolidge and his 
wife, Florence, donated the 
Coolidge Homestead and its 
contents to the State in 1956, 
sparking the preservation 
effort that has kept Ply¬ 
mouth Notch out of 
the hands of ski resort 
developers who were 
eyeing East Moun- 
tahTs 2,246-foot verti- 
cal drop. 

"We are indebted to 
the Coolidge farnily, 
without a doubt," says 
site administrator 
William Jenney, 47. 
"It's because of their 
foresight and generosi- 
ty that the yillage of 
Plymouth Notch is 
preserved virtually as 
it was." 

The Coolidges 
moved into the home¬ 
stead in 1876, four 
years after Calvin was bom in a down- 
stairs bedroom of the unpainted clap¬ 
board cabin behind the generał storę 
across the road. 

The room Calvin Coolidge had 
always called the sitting room — now 
known as The Oath of Office Room — 
is where he became president of the 
United States in the middle of the 
night. Coolidge's 15-year-old sister, 
Abigail, died in the same room in 1890, 
as did his stepmother in 1920. The 
president's parents both died in an 
adjoining bedroom; his mother on her 
39th birthday when Calvin was 12, 
and his father in 1926. 

The swearing-in took place around 
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the table in the center of the room. 
Still sitting on the tabletop are the 
kerosene lamp, the Coolidge family 
Bibie and the pearl-handled pen used 
to sign the oath of office papers. 

A visitor once asked Col. John 
Coolidge: "How did you know you 
could administer the presidential oath 
to your own son?" The colonePs reply 
was simple: "I didn't know that I 
couldn't." 

Less than a year after he assumed 
the presidency, Calvin Coolidge 
brought his family back to the Notch 
to mourn the death of his youngest 
son, Calvin Jr. The youth died at 16 
when a blister he got playing tennis on 
the White House tennis court led to 
blood poisoning. 

"When he went," Calvin Coolidge 
wrote of his son in his autobiography, 
"the power and the glory of the Presi¬ 
dency went with him." 

One of the key components of 
today's Coolidge State Historie Site is 
the 1924 Summer White House office 
the president established in the old 
dance hall above the Florence Cilley 
General Storę so he could run the 
country while he grieved. 

The temporary Oval Office was 
sparse; its only furnishings were a 
writing table, several Windsor chairs 
and a pair of telephones. 

The utter simplicity of life at the 
Notch is not lost on John Callahan, 66, 


a tourist from New London, New 
Hampshire. "This is a great place to 
come and be rejuvenated and remind 
yourself about the real roots of the 
country and the people who lcept it 
going," he says. 

Stephen Gilroy and Howard Ehrlich, 
both middle school history teachers 
from Long Island, New York, have vis- 
ited the Coolidge site every year for 
about 20 years. Ehrlich marlcs his 
annual visits by dropping a penny in a 
hollow wooden fence post near the 
entrance. 

Gilroy, 46, wrote his master's thesis 
on Calvin Coolidge and is particularly 
enamored of the 30th president, but 
says he has trekked to the birthplace 
or homestead of all 42 U.S. presidents 
— except for Bill Clinton. At each 
presidential site, Gilroy engages in the 
same ąuirky ritual: He scoops a little 
dirt into a smali glass jar, labels it, and 
lceeps it in a spice rack. 

"You can never see a village lilce 
this outside of Vermont ... there's 
nothing that can compare," says 
Ehrlich, 54. "It's a culture shock, real- 
ly. It's so laid back. In Long Island, it's 
get-there-fast — rush, rush." 

On this August afternoon, Gilroy 
and Ehrlich are talcing life comfortably 
slow in a pair of wicker rocking chairs 
on the broad front porch of the Cilley 
General Storę. Sitting in a third rocker 
is a man wearing a bright orange base- 


Nondenominational seruices are held at Union Christian Church on the first 
Sundays ofjnly, August, September and October. 



Vermont is ci stcite 
I love 



I could not look upon the pecdis of 
Ascutney, Killington, Mansfield and 
Equinox without being moved in a 
way that no other scene could 
move me. 

It was here that I first saw the light 
ofday; here I received my bride; 
here my dead lie pillowed on the 
loving breast ofour everlasting 
hills. I love Vermont because ofher 
hills and valleys, her scenery and 
invigorating climate, but most of all 
because ofher indomitable people. 
They are a race of pioneers who 
have almost beggared themseboes to 
serce others. If the spirit ofliberty 
should vanish in other parts of the 
union and support ofour institu- 
tions should languish, it could all be 
replenished from the generous storę 
held by the people of th is brave little 
State of Yermont. 


— From a speech 

by President Cahoin Coolidge, 
delwered at Bennington , 
September 21, 1928. 


Photo abovc courlesy of Yermont Historical Society 
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Florence Cilley General Storę , where 
customers can get a little Moxie, 
Calvin Coolidge's favorite soft drink. 
Below, porch at the Coolidge 
homestead. 


bali cap emblazoned with white letter- 
ing that reads: I'VE GOT MOXIE. 

Moxie, of course, was the trademarlc 
of Calvin Coolidge's favorite soft drink 
and, maybe, of the man himself. It's 
the only beverage (besides bottled 
water) sold at the storę, which also 
sells candy by the pound from glass 
jars on the counter. 

"Moxie," site administrator Jenney 
says, "tastes lilce a combination of Dr. 
Pepper, root beer, sarsaparilla, cough 
syrup and gentian root." 

Kurt Kabelac, 56, of Ithaca, New 
York, likes the stuff. As if to prove it, 
he's got his hand wrapped around a 
cold can. He says he consumes about a 
liter of Moxie a day. It turns out the 
baseball cap is just part of Kabelac's 
vast collection of Moxie memorabilia. 
He says he has hundreds of items — 


advertisements, bottle 
openers, thermometers, 
tip trays — and is one of 
about 300 members of the 
Moxie Collecting Club 
run out of the Kennebec 
Fruit Co., a generał storę 
in Lisbon Falls, Maine, 
seven miles north of 
Freeport. 

While the tourists come 
and go, there is a sense of 
timelessness in Plymouth 
Notch that's palpable. For 
one thing, the rhythms of 
farm life are decidedly 
slower. Anyone who sits 
still is rewarded with the 
eternal plaintive bleating 
of sheep in the fields. For 
another, dead ancestors 
seem to maintain a hołd 
on the living. 

"There are people 
around all the time," says 
Jenney, who lives in a 
farmhouse on the South¬ 
ern edge of the village. "In 
the evening, though ... 
you do get the feeling, per- 
haps, of another time. 
When it is ąuiet and 
there's not as many folks 
around. It's a very won- 
derful place just to walk 
around and to think. 
Coolidge mentioned that himself." 

Jenney shudders to think what might 
have become of Plymouth Notch. 

"Without the Coolidges," he says, 
"it may have been developed. It could 
have been another ski resort. Or it 
may have gone back into forest." 

For Coffin, the historian-author, the 
appeal of the Notch is not only histori- 
cal but personal. He, like others, re- 
tums again and again to try to recapture 
the wistful past. "Farming Vermont 
was a ąuiet, comfortable place where 
people cared about each other and toolc 
care of each other," Coffin says. 

"I come here because I know what's 
here," he adds. "I know I can escape 
commercialism, television. I know 
that I can find ąuiet here. And I can be 
back in the Vermont I grew up in." 

Having grown up nearby, Marjorie 
Pierce, 97, remembered the past with 
clarity. "The first time I voted was in 
1924," the North Shrewsbury resident 
said. "I voted for Calvin Coolidge." 

Pierce, who died this past February 
(see page 4), had family ties to the 
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Coolidges. Her father's cousin, Aurora 
Pierce [VL, Winter 1987], was house- 
keeper at the Coolidge Homestead for 
40 years. And her cousin, Midge 
Aldrich, ran a tea room across from 
the generał storę during the Coolidge 
presidency. 

For years, Pierce recalled, John 
Coolidge madę the 10-mile journey 
from Plymouth Notch to North 
Shrewsbury up a steep dirt road that 
winds over the Green Mountains just 
to lay flowers on Aurora Pierce's grave. 

"My father'd be sitting on the porch 
and John would be standing there, chat- 
ting with my father," Pierce said. "And 
then he'd go down to the cemetery — 
which is just a short distance — and 
leave flowers and come back. Maybe 
he'd stop again if he wanted to say 
something. Or maybe he'd go home." 

Although there are only a handful of 
residents left who can still provide 
firsthand accounts of Calvin Coolidge 
and his contemporaries, visitors to 
Plymouth Notch can relive that 
bygone era into the foreseeable futurę. 

"I can sit on that front porch of the 
homestead in the evening — as I often 
do — and know that Calvin Coolidge 
used to sit on that same porch, look 
across the road at that same church 
and at that same storę, those same 
hills," Coffin says. "And his father did. 
His son did." 

He pauses to admire the Iow moun- 
tain light that throws long, mournful 
shadows and promises rest. 

"The light seems to linger on that 
church, sometimes long after the sun's 
gone down," Coffin adds. "There's 
some kind of a glow on this place, 


Burlington writer Stacey Chase is a regu- 
lar contributor to Vermont Life. Else- 
where in this issue, she writes about fans 
of the Vermont Expos and one of Ver- 
mont’s remaining dńve-in theaters. 


































How to Yisit the Notch 


Plymouth Notch is six miles south of Route 4 on Route 
100A, about halfway across the State, 14 miles Southwest of 
Woodstock. The President Calvin Coolidge State Historie 
Site, part of a statewide system of historie sites operated by 
the Vermont Division for Historie Preservation, is open 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. The site opens for the 2001 season 
on May 26 and closes on October 14. 

Visitors can stroił through 10 of the morę than two dozen 
buildings and barns, including the birthplace and boyhood 
home of Calvin Coolidge, a 
viIlagę church, cheese fac- 
tory, generał storę and the 
community dance hall that 
served as the 1924 Sum- 
mer White House office. 

Many buildings feature 
original furnishings; most 
are wheelchair accessible. 

The president is buried 
alongside six generations of 
Coolidges In Plymouth 
Notch Cemetery, less than 
a quarter-mile from the viI- 
lage center. His simple 
granite stone bearing the 
presidential seal may be the 
most unpretentious of all 
the presidents' grave sites. 

The hillside cemetery has 
markers dating from the late 
1700s and is still used. 

The modern visitor cen¬ 
ter offers a permanent 
exhibit, as well as changing 
displays, examining Calvin 
Coolidge's life and career. 

This season's temporary exhibit will focus on the life and 
contributions of Grace Coolidge, one of America^ most 
popular first ladies, and will feature some of her gowns and 
presidential gifts of State. 

The Wilder House, a tavern built in the 1 840s, serves 
breakfast and lunch — in true country style — for a reason- 
able price. For visitors who wish to pack their own calories, 
pienie tables are scattered on the pastorał grounds. 

There are three Stores at the presidential site. The visitors 
center's shop features Coolidge memorabilia and Vermont- 
made crafts. The Plymouth Cheese Factory shop sells an 
array of Vermont specialty cheeses, mapie syrup and cook- 
books. (Officials hope to resume production of PlymoutFTs 
famous granular-curd cheese this season.) The Florence 
Cilley General Storę evokes the feeling of an early 20th 


century generał storę; tourists can buy Staples like candy, 
candles, old-fashioned toys and an ice-cold Moxie to swig 
on the porch. 

There are two marked walking trails. The Old Cellar Hole 
Walking Trail is a half-mile mown path on uneven, some- 
times steep, ground. The East Meadow Naturę Trail is about a 
mile long and covers primarily fiat or gently sloping ground. 

Pinney Hollow Brook, located behind the visitor center on 
the east side of Route 100A, is where Calvin Coolidge fished 

as a boy. When he was pres¬ 
ident, the brook was stocked 
with trout to inerease the 
odds that there would be a 
catch of the day. 

Visitors who want to 
learn morę about the life of 
the 30th U.S. president may 
visit The Calvin Coolidge 
Memoriał Foundation, with 
offices in the basement 
of The Union Christian 
Church. Web site: 
www.calvincoolidge.org; 
tel. (802) 672-3389; fax: 
(802) 672-3369. 

Nondenominational 
services at the church, built 
in 1 840, are held on the 
first Sunday of the months 
of July, August, September 
and October. 

Wagon rides and historie 
farm demonstrations — 
like sheep shearing, corn 
shelling and haying — take 
place throughout the sum- 
mer. On July 4, the Notch celebrates both America's inde- 
pendence and Calvin Coolidge's birthday with a paradę, 
musie, chicken barbecue and solemn laying of a wreath, 
sent from the White House, on the president's grave. August 
4 is Plymouth Old Home Day, featuring performances from 
historical interpreters who play Calvin Coolidge and his 
friend, cowboy philosopher Will Rogers. The day-long festi- 
val offers tourists wagon rides, sheep shearing demonstra¬ 
tions and a chicken barbecue and concludes with musie. 

Coolidge State Historie Site fees: Adults, $6; children 14 
and younger, free; registered groups of 15 or morę, $5 each; 
family day pass, $20. Free parking. Information: tel. (802) 
672-3773; Web site: www.historicvermont.org; fax: (802) 
672-3337. 

— Stacey Chase 
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By Stacey Chase 
Photographed by Dennis Curran 
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Champ, the Vermont Expos mascot, 
cavorts on the dugout roof at UVM's 
Centennial Field zuith a youngfan. Right , 
the lucky winners ofThe Best Seat in the 
House raffle relax in their La-Z-Boy 
recliners. Whether their seats are cushy or 
concrete, Expos fans are a devoted crowd. 


i 

J 




Kas a Major League Following 


eorge Dupras, a 78 -year-old retired shoe salesman, has two bachelor sons, both 
accountants. And every year his sons give him the same Fathers Day gift: an 
allowance of sorts, which he spends on the Vermont Expos. Dupras gets an 
envelope bulging with just enough cash to cover the necessities for each night 
the minor league baseball team is in town: a generał admission ticket ($3 for 
seniors), stadium parking ($ 2 ), a hot dog ($ 1 . 50 ) and a smali Pepsi ($ 1 . 50 ). 

Dupras is one of the thousands of fans of the Vennont Expos — the Class A 
short-season affiliate of the Montreal Expos — who show up summer night 
after summer night, season after season, to watch their bushdeague heroes 
play bali. But Dupras has a record that probably no other fan can beat: In sev- 
en years, he’s missed only 

onehomegamę. BUl1lll0tOn S MlIM 163006168111 

During last season’s 
home opener on a balmy 
June night, and every home 

gamę that followed, Dupras was in his usual spot in the 
front row of the concrete bleachers along the third- 
base linę. One year, when he was still working, Dupras’s 
employer had reserved seats, but Dupras preferred being 
shoehorned into the cheap seats (although all grand- 
stand seats are fairly inexpensive, considering the top 
price is $6) and gave away his tickets. 

“These people, they draw me because they’re my 
buddies,” Dupras says, his eyes ąuickly scanning every- 
one sitting close to him. “And buddies stick together, 
right?” 

Lowering his voice, the Burlington resident adds: 

“They’re part of my day when I come to the ballgame. 

Without them, Pd miss them.... Pd feel like a little lost 
sheep.” 
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This will be the Vermont Expos 
eighth season playing at Burlington's 
Centennial Field, which was built in 
1922 and is the oldest ballpark in the 
minor leagues. In Vermont, the base¬ 
ball season — like the growing season 
— is short. When it's opening day in 
the majors, Centennial is likely to be 
covered in snów or pockmarked with 
mud holes. So the Green Mountain 
boys of summer don't get in the swing 
until mid-June and wrap up around 
Labor Day. They play a 76-game Sched¬ 
ule, less than half of the 162 games 
played by a major league club. 

Shelburne businessman Ray Pecor 
Jr. bought the Expos, then playing in 
Jamestown, New York, and moved the 
team to play its rookie season on the 
local diamond in 1994. Pecor, a former 
Burlington High School second base- 
man, also owns the Ottawa Lynx, the 
Class AAA bali club that's one notch 
below the majors in the Montreal 
Expos player development system. 

"He wanted to give baseball bacie to 
the community," C.J. Knudsen, the 
teanTs energetic 26-year-old generał 
manager, says of the Vermont Expos 
purchase. "This is baseball the way it 
should be." 

Minor leaguers, typically ages 18 to 
22, are not yet jaded by money or famę. 


On average, they earn only about $800 
a month, and stay with host families 
to save money (see page 41). Young 
fans shove balls, baseball cards and T- 
shirts at the ballplayers to autograph, 
and they cheerfully oblige, basking as 
much in the adoration as in the sun- 
shine that stretches into the twilight 
of gamę time. 

Vermont Expos 
catcher Erie Langill, 

21, of Kirkland, Que- 
bec, charmed a pair 
of Mahoning Valley 
Scrappers season 
ticketholders by toss- 
ing their 2-year-old 
son a bali during an 
away gamę last 
August, a gamę the 
Expos won. 


"It is such a thrill for our family to 
see this kind of personal touch from a 
player from the opposing team," Scrap¬ 
pers fans Milce and Tina Rozie of 
Austintown, Ohio, wrote the Expos 
management. "[Our son] is now in bed. 
After clutching the baseball on the ride 
home, he has not let the bali out of his 


grasp. This is a mem- 
ory that will stay 
with us forever." 

As far as Profes¬ 
sional baseball goes, 
in the early 1990s 
everyone thought 
Burlington had 
struck out forever. 
There had been no 
minor league bali for 
five years, ever sińce 
the Vermont 

Mariners, the Class 
AA affiliate of the Seattle Mariners, 
picked up their bats and balls and left 
town after a single season in 1988. 
Before the Mariners, Centennial played 
host to CincinnatPs Class AA fran- 
chise, the Vermont Reds, who madę 
their 1984 debut unforgettable by 
clinching the Eastern League champi- 
onship and then, unbelievably, repeat- 
ing the feat in '85 and '86. The Ver- 
mont Expos continued that winning 
tradition in 1996 by running up a 48- 
26 regular season record that helped 
them take the New York-Penn League 
pennant. 

Win or lose, the local fans are pas- 
sionately loyal. The Vermont Expos 
are a respectable fifth in attendance 
among the New York-Penn League's 
14 teams and last season attracted an 
average 3,321 spectators for home 
dates. 

"We have a very uniąue fan base," 
says Knudsen, who's not above work- 
ing the turnstile, or pitching in to sell 
merchandise or helping roli up the tarp 
after a rain delay. "A lot of our fans 
come to every single gamę. You kind 
of worry when you're walking by one 
day and you don't see them there." 

Let's put it this way: Serious base¬ 
ball fans would not be good sports if 
forced to play a grandstand gamę of 
musical chairs. They are known and 
found by where they sit. 

Paulette Lavallee of Colchester has a 
place staked out: third-base linę, three 


Fans watek the action dnring last summer's first home gamę. Top , the Expos linę 
np for introductions at the beginning of the gamę. 


"This is baseball the way it should be." 








slabs up, three cracks from the visi- 
tors' dugout. She even marked the 
spot, close to Dupras's seat, with a 
blue X. 

''Lord bless the person that sits on 
that X before I get there!" she jokes. 

Lavallee and her sister, Pauline 
Lavallee of Shelburne — both retired 
from IBM, gray-haired and 62 — are 
avid fans who are known around the 
ballpark as "'the twins," although 
that's a misnomer. They are really 
two-thirds of a set of triplets; they 
have a brother, Paul Lavallee of Fair- 
fax. 

"I just love to socialize with people 
— whatever they want to talk about, 
Fil listen. Whatever they want to hear 
from me, Pil tell them," Pauline 
Lavallee says, chuckling. "It beats sit- 
ting home and watching the boob 
tubę." 

Scott and Cindy Sweeney of Fairfax 
and their 17-year-old daughter, Jessica, 
sit with Dupras and the Lavallees, 
nonę of whom they knew before. 

"We've met a lot of really, really 
good friends," Cindy Sweeney, 38, 
says. "It's like our own little commu- 
nity over here." 

Scott, manager of the local West 
Marinę outlet, often walks to games 
after worlc. He meets up with his 
insurance agent wife and his daughter, 
an Olympic hopeful in archery, at the 
ballfield. "I get to relax a little. Watch 
some up-and-coming players play," 
says Sweeney, 37, a big man with a 
walrus mustache. "Some nights, it's 
good bali, some nights not-so-good 
baseball. But it's always fun." 

The Vermont Expos, like other 
minor league clubs, hołd waclcy spe- 
cial events and giveaways almost every 
night they're home. Ben & Jerry's ice 
cream and the Got Milk? campaign 
sponsor the hip Summer of Love, a 
wannabe Woodstoclc revival. The play¬ 
ers even get in the groove by wearing 
tie-dyed uniforms. Then there's Palm 
Trees and Baseball! night — thinlc 
campy Hawaiian shirts, plastic leis 
and Jimmy Buffett musie over the 
loudspeakers — and Hog Dog Heaven, 
an evening that serves up franlcfurters 
for a ąuarter. 

But the best of the best might well 
be The Best Seat in the House. The 
nightly raffle puts a generał admission 
ticketholder and companion into two 
plush La-Z-Boy recliners plunked 
down on the stadium's concrete seats 
behind the visitors' dugout. The honor 
(Continued on page 84) 


W hen Vermont's boys of summer play home games, they have something a 
lot of other minor league players clon't: a home. 

Instead of holing up in an anonymous hotel room or subletting an apart- 
ment, all of last season's Vermont Expos were matched with host families living near 
their home ballpark, Centennial Field in Burlington. 

Catchers Greg Blum of Chino, California, and Erie Langill of Kirkland, Quebec, 
were paired with Ralph "Lefty" Guillette — a first baseman in 1954 for a Brooklyn 
Dodgers' minor league club — and his wife, Rosie. 

"They treat us real well," Langill, 21, says of the Guillettes. "They even rented us a 
car. And our fridge downstairs is always fuli of, you know, pop." 

Adds Blum, 22: "They take care of us. 

Feed us. Cook us meals after games. Big 
meals — steaks and stuff. It's pretty sweet." 

BasebalPs in Blum's blood. His father, 

Families of Fans 

Bill, was a minor leaguer with the Chicago 
White Sox organization. His big brother, 

Geoff — who played with the Vermont 
Expos in 1994 — is now the Montreal Expos 
third baseman. 

"When they leave here ... hopefully, 
these guys move up," Lefty Guillette, 70, 
says. "We say little side prayers that they get 
success because we're proud to be part of their life, as they were part of our life." 

The Guillettes have madę their contemporary ranch in suburban Essex Junction 
available to Vermont Expos sińce the team's second season. In six years, they've had 
11 ballplayers stay in the basement, a large rec room with two twin beds and adjoin- 
ing half-bath. Their favorite is Talmadge "T" Nunnari, who, like Lefty, is a left-hand- 
ed first baseman who stayed with them in the summer of 1997. 

In August of that year, Nunnari was promoted to the Cape Fear Crocs, then the 
Expos Class A long-season team out of Fayetteville, North Carolina. "When he left, 
the tears flowed like winę," Lefty Guillette says. "It was like seeing your son off." 

The feeling was mutual. "It was an absolute blessing to stay with them," says Nun¬ 
nari, 25, of Pensacola, Florida, who got called up to the Bigs last September. "They 
are like a second set of parents." 

The Guillettes often travel to Montreal and other cities to watch their former 
houseguests play bali. On Mother's Day, three of the players even called Rosie to 
wish her a happy one. 

"I enjoy it when the guys sit around and talk baseball," Rosie Guillette, 61 , says. "I 
never knew that baseball was so involved, so psychological. I always just thought of 
it as a gamę but, in seeing these guys, I can see this is their career." 

Pat Cournoyer of Winooski knows just how the Guillettes feel. She and her hus- 
band, Jim, the principal of Winooski Middle High School, and their children — ages 
13, 12 and 10 — were an Expos host family for the first time last year. 

One of the Cournoyers' players, pitcher Ben Washburn, 21, of Redlands, Califor¬ 
nia, was bumped up to Cape Fear halfway through the season. 

"Ben came to the State of Vermont, and our house, as a stranger," Pat Cournoyer, 
43, says. "Ben left the State of Vermont, and his home , as part of the family." 

"He just got under our skin and into our hearts," she adds, recounting how Wash¬ 
burn went fishing and played baseball with her children. "He became my son." 

Host families like the Guillettes and Cournoyers open their hearts and homes out 
of an abiding love of the gamę. Their only compensation is a pass that allows family 
members to attend all 38 home games a season for free. 

"The joy of having the guys here is having somebody to root for," Lefty Guillette 
says. "They're our heroes for the summer." — Stacey Chase 



Expos players Greg Blum, left, 
and Erie Langill with the 
Guillettes, Rosa Lee and Ralph, 
their hosts last summer. 
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Shelbume 
Paul O. Boisyert 


ummer puts us out-oMoors. Our shortest season is 
\also our most intense one, bringing a feeling of 
'urgent possibility to farmers, hikers, boaters — 
everyone. After the confmement of winter and the 
travail of mud season, the exuberance generated by 
early summer sunshine is hard to miss. There’s hay 
to be madę, mountains to climb, streams to be 
paddled, races to be run. Vermont’s varied land' 
scapes are the enormous rooms where all those 
outdoor activities take place, and in summer all 
the doors and Windows are open. 



Jacob Ouellecte, Vergennes 

Caleb Kenna 


Mount 
Paul O. 
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Left, Charlotte ferry 

Paul O. Boisvert 

Below, swinging in 
East Montpelier 

Sandy Macys 

Ultimate Frisbee in Colchester 
David A. Seaver 

Right, kayaking, Lamoille River, 

Jeffersonville 

Dennis Curran 
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e ńll the wide-open rooms of a Vermont summer 
with a tapestry of activity. From the busy pleasures of 
a bike race to the serenity of paddling a meandering 
river, the countryside irwites participation. And 
while the known beauty spots of the State are always 
attractive, the secret to enjoying a Vermont summer 
is to go exploring — the open rooms of summer are 
big enough so that there’s plenty of space for eyery- 
one to fmd his or her own special spot. 
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A New Garden in an Old Place 
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By Gordon Hayward 
Photographed by Marge Garfield 


n 1983 my wife, Mary, our son Nate and I bought a 
farmhouse in Westminster West that had been built 
by the Ranney family around 1775. Because we are 
Professional garden designers and the children of 
farming families, we know plenty about the hard work 
that goes into making a farm. We knew, therefore, 
that we wanted to create a garden around the house 
that would incorporate as much of the history of the 
place as we could. After all, we were the first people 
outside the Ranney linę to own and work it, so we 
wanted to respect the past as it had been shaped by 
the ancestors of Harold and 
Joyce Ranney, who live on an 
eąually old farm just across the 
comfteld from us. 

At the same time, we wanted 
to make our own garden, one 
that would link my New Eng' 
land past growing up in my fam' 
ily’s orchard in Connecticut to 
Mary’s Old England past on a 
farm in the Cotswold Hills near 
Chipping Campden. 

Today we garden an acre and 
a half that includes a variety of 
areas linked by lawn and gravel paths: an enclosed 
herb garden; an outdoor dining area and shady rock 
garden; two woodland gardens that bloom in the 
spring; a pair of 90'footdong perennial borders with a 
post'and'beam gazebo at the end of the central lawn 
path, along with several other areas. 

Views lead out from every part of our garden to 
acres of hayfields that were wrested from the wood' 
land morę than 200 years ago by Harold Ranney’s 
ancestors. Sometimes we’ll be sitting in the garden on 
a July evening while Harold is baling hay off those 
fields, and we think about what a wonderful feeling of 
continuity we share with him. By honoring the past of 
the place, we have woven a kind of hond between us 
as newcomers and the Ranney family, both past and 
present. 



When we started cleaning up the land, we found all 
sorts of things that helped us associate our new garden 
with this old farm. We unearthed sixToot'long gran' 
ite fence posts that we later used to frame entrances to 
garden areas. We found wheelbarrow loads of hard old 
bricks, two with mink paw prints in them, that Andre 
Bernier, our mason, discovered; he laid them into the 
hearth as he rebuilt the chimney and fireplace. We 
rebuilt tumbled down stone walls on the south and 
east boundaries between us and the 10'acre meadow 
we subseąuently purchased. We designed and installed 
a founąuadrant herb garden. It was based on the pro' 
portions of a weathered, KKTyeanold 12'by'18'foot 
tobaccO'drying shed that a local historian told us was 
probably moved over the ridge to the site from the 
flats down by the Connecticut River in Westminster. 
Tobacco was once grown there commercially, and, he 
told us, “that’s the size building 19th century kids 
could have moved up over that ridge with a team of 
oxen on a Sunday aftemoon.” 

Even a gap in the wali that was once an entrance 
from the farmyard into the east meadow gave us an 
idea. Three years ago, I got on our riding lawn mower 
and created an eight'foot'Wide path from the lawn 
through the gap and out 100 yards or so to a mown 
circle around three oaks I had planted in the meadow. 
There is nothing morę beautiful than to sit out there 
on a bench under those oaks in the hayfield, a field 
mown and baled two or three times a year by Harold 
or his son Phillip, and watch the moon rise or the sun 
set, or just to look down the wooded valley toward 
Brattleboro. It’s not hard to imagine the Ranneys of 
150 years ago taking a break from haying and looking 
down that same valley from that same high spot in 
the meadow. Such a thought reminds us that we are 
temporary stewards of this land and so we need to do 
the right thing for those who fol Iow us. 

Another remaining part of the old farm is the 
maturę trees that grow around the perimeter of our 
acre and a half; we thinned them to get views out into 
the adjacent meadows. But the most important tree 


Gordon Hayward and his family have spent decades designing and building the gardens around their 
farmhouse in Westminster West. Opposite page: top, the dining terrace with the Green Man carved into 
the tree trunk at left; bottom left, lily-flowered tulips; bottom right, the tool shed, once used to dry tobacco. 
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for me was a standard apple tree 
that needed a lot of pruning. It 
reminded me of the orchard where 
I grew up. Every winter when I 
prune that tree I am reminded of 
when I was a boy. On winter after- 
noons, after I got home from 
school, I would go out into the 
orchards to help my father prune 
the iast apple tree of the day. 

Even dead trees and stumps 
proved useful in our developing garden. There were a 
number of dead black locust trees on the edge of 
another three-acre meadow across the road that we 
also purchased years ago. We set pairs of lO-inch- 
diameter eight-foot-long locust logs two feet into the 
ground to frame the entrances to many of our gardens; 
after all, as Andre Bernier told us, “Black locust posts 
set into the ground last one day longer than a rock.” 

When a butternut died, Nate and I cut the tree 
down but left an eight-foot-high stump with its roots 
still in the ground. Mary, who knows about such 
things because she grew up in England, contacted 
Gerry Prozzo, a neighbor and sculptor, to carve into 
the top of the trunk the face of the Green Man, a 
5,000-year-old druidic image of the meeting place 
between humankind and the world of plants. 

Perfectly healthy trees and shrubs helped our think- 
ing, too. A mapie at the edge of our herb garden and a 
black locust at the far end of 
the perennial beds were shad- 
ing the nearby gardens too 
much. Rather than cut them 
down to the ground, we left 18- 
foot-high limbless trunks that 
acted as posts to support flower- 
ing vines. To a row of eight 
lilacs under a grand old mapie 
tree we added about 20 morę, 
making a lilac hedge that now defines the west bound- 
ary of the main lawn. The new fits the old. 

All kinds of artifacts also helped us link our new 
garden to the history of the place. We used three old 
milk cans from a dairy in the town of Washington 




that we bought at a tag sale to mark the entrance to 
what we cali our Vermont Ruin Garden. Fifteen years 
ago, when we were clearing the northern end of the 
property, out behind the barn, we uncovered the 
cracked concrete floor where no morę than six cows 
would have stood in their stanchions — such smali 
herds were the rule back then. We ftlled the cracks in 
the concrete with sandy loam and compost and then 
planted drought-tolerant ground-hugging perennials 
to create a tapestry on the gray concrete, all the time 
thinking about the cows and the people that had 
spent so very many years there on that same surface 
but in such a different way. 

As we unearthed the concrete floor, we also discov- 
ered the old dry-laid stone barn foundations. Those 
walls led us directly to a treasure: the 18-foot-diameter 
cracked concrete bowl that was the base of the old siło 
and which we madę into a watertight 18-inch-deep 
pool. Years later I bought a 150-year-old Danby man 
ble wellhead from Cecil Buffam, a farmer in Rupert, 
and, with the help of a backhoe operator, set it atop 
four 12-inch-high Stones I had placed on the bottom 
of this little pool. I set a smali pump under the central 
hole and now water runs up through the hole in that 
marble wheel, just as it had over in Rupert for the last 
150 years. 

As I design gardens today, I work from an office I 
had built years ago in the barn. From here I can look 
out over most of the garden or across the fields to the 
Ranneys’ barns, their 200-year-old farmhouse and 
handsome herd of Jersey cows. And what I feel is a 
deep and abidingsense ofcontinuity with the past. Its 
a good, anchoring feeling. 

• 

For morę on the Haywards’ gardens, visit their Web 
site, www.haywardgardens.com. ^ 

Gordon Hayward is a nationally recognized garden designer, 
lecturer and unriter working primarily for residential clients in the 
Northeast. Marge Garfield is a horticultural photographer whose 
work has appeared in numerous garden books and national mag - 
azines. Her Gardens Engagement Calendar for 2002 (Stew- 
art, Tabori & Chang) will be available in bookstores this fali 
She lives in Calais . 
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Top, Gordon Hayward. Above, Buddha presides over the reflection pool and its Danby marble wellhead. 
Opposite page, top, the sitting terrace; bottom left, pergola with brick walk; bottom right, gardens and the 
farmhouse entrance. 






“Today we garden an acre and a half 
that includes a variety of areas linked 
by lawn and gravel paths.” 
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Farm hand 
Harry Smith puts 
a new handle 
on a tool, 

Waitsfield, 1968 
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I first came to Vermont in 1953 
with my mother on a ski vacation 
to a themtiny Stowe village. Later 
I came up from our home in Com 
necticut with my brother, John, in our 
father’s old green pickup to ski Brom' 
ley Peak. The Green Mountains stirred 
something within me — the valleys 
below in soft, dappled March light, the 
ridges marching forever toward Cana' 
da. But it was the muddy roads, the 
farms, the gentle rolling hills and the 
people that truły touched my heart. 
John and I would stop to ask directions 
from a farm couple or linger with sea' 
soned loggers around a pot'bellied 
stove at a generał storę, and I could 
feel a ąuickening of my blood. 

In 1959, I came closer to making 
Vermont my home when as a college 
student I began a job as a dishwasher 
during summers in the Mad River Vab 
ley town of Waitsfield. It was then that 
I began exploring Vermont in eamest, 
traveling the back roads in nearby 
Roxbury, Braintree, Lincoln and 
Starksboro on my motorcycle and 
heading off to farTlung places like 
Enosburg Falls and Troy, wherever a 
tank of gas would take me. 

At that time Vermont was a rela' 
tively oldTashioned State, and many of 
the elderly citizens I came to know and 
love had been bom in the late 1870s! I 
would sit at their feet and ask ąues- 
tions from my heart. They reminisced 
about Gypsy wagon encampments at 
county fair time, old Civil War yeter- 
ans in long gray beards marching in 
their uniforms in Fourth of July 
parades, and men enlisting for the 
Spanish'American War. Though I 
didn’t realize it then, these first forays 


into State and local history would 
become the strong underpinnings of a 
lifelong career as a photographer and 
writer. 

In 1964, I graduated from college 
and, able to live anywhere, chose Ven 
mont without a moment’s hesitation. I 
picked Waitsfield as my town, landed a 
job teaching at the local elementary 
school and rented a loft space from an 
old logger who ran a sawmill down the 
road. 

Four years later, I moved to the 
Northeast Kingdom town of Crafts- 
bury and madę a career change by tak' 
ing a position as deputy director of the 
Vermont Historical Society. For seven 
years, I worked with fellow Staff meni' 
bers to collect and disseminate Ver' 
mont history through publications, the 
research library and the Vermont 
Museum at the society’s headąuarters 
in the Pavilion building in Montpe' 
lier. 

Whenever I felt overwhelmed by 
desk work, I would check out of the 
office with a couple of cameras and a 
tape recorder and search out Vermon' 
ters whose lives were ąuite divergent 
from minę — loggers, trappers, team- 
sters, blacksmiths, farmers, mapie 
syrup makers, “back'tO'the'landers.” 
Looking back, 1968 was the year I fell 
in love with black and white docu' 
mentary photography. 

When I realized that interviewing 
and photographing people was what I 
wanted to do with my life, I left the 
Historical Society to freelance. Soon 
after, in 1979, I published my first 
book, Vermont, Light Upon the Moun¬ 
tains. It was a modest, heartfelt collec- 
tion of black and white photographs 
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Justin Foster, one of 12 children of Ginnie and Francis Foster, pauses during his barn chores, 

Walden, 1971 
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Cy McCoy 
remembers sitting 
backward on a 
horse-drawn sled 
to keep his face 
from freezing at 
40 below, 

Irasburg, 1972 


and stories of rural Vermonters, mostly 
from the central portion of the State. I 
peddled the 1,500 copies to mom-and- 
pop Stores in Vermont, letting them sit 
conspicuously beside the glass jars of 
pickled hard-boiled eggs and beef jerky 
on the countertops. They all sold! 

In the 1980s and 1990s, when not 
living with and photographing indige- 
nous and traditional cultures around 
the world, I focused my attention on 
photographing people from as many of 
Vermont’s 251 towns as possible. It’s a 
lengthy process! When was the last 
time you went to Norton or Readsboro 
or Ira or Guildhall? To datę I am well 
over the halfway point. This past sum- 
mer I went on foot from Chelsea to 
Holland on the Canadian border — a 
distance of about 100 miles — carrying 
a toothbrush, two cameras and a tape 
recorder. I felt like a Johnny Apple- 
seed, of sorts, emerging from forests 
into fields and then onto the front 
porch of a century-old farmhouse, 
knocking and waiting for someone to 
emerge. 

People often ask me what I look for 
in the Vermonters I photograph. 
“Character,” I tell them. I am drawn to 
women like Nellie Chase of Middle- 


sex, still strong and fuli of beans at 
93, who used to work in the woods 
logging with her husband and her 
two sons. And Ruth Fair of North 
Calais, who raised “tracę corn” each 
year from seeds she told me came 
from ancestors who had traded them 
with the Indians. And men like the 
late Theo Taplin of Chelsea, who 
climbed Mount Ascutney every year 
until he was 87 and paid his yearly 
property taxes by collecting bottles 
and cans on his bicycle rides along 
Vermont roads. 

I am drawn to people who know 
and love their land, men like David 
Gilman of Chelsea, who passed away 
in 1999 after a lifetime of farming at 
the Gilman homestead. He was a 
true steward of his land and had pru- 
dently and meticulously hayed his 
meadows and fields for 75 years. It 
was always a pleasure to see him hay- 
ing. At one point — which surely 
rriust have occurred — I like to think 
he drove his old tractor to the height 
of the fields for the finał cutting, shut 
the motor off and looked down at 
the farmstead below, giving thanks. 

There are extraordinary people — 
like David Gilman — who live in 


Ephraim Salls, 
Greensboro, 1998 



Abbie and Fred Metcalf, 
Norwich, 1969 
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Lillian Marcotte, watching winter birds, 
Hartland, 1997 
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Randy Snipes, getting ready for a sleigh ride, 
Cońnth , 1995 
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Herb Gomes, logger, 
Greensboro, 2000 



Hazel Smith, 
Chelsea, 1997 


Buck Heath 

with handmade hay rake, 
North Hyde Park, 1999 


every town in Vermont. And although 
the State is changing (witness Chitten- 
den County’s population explosion 
and expansion each year as field after 
field is turned into housing subdivn 
sions), Vermont continues to be one 
of the most unique and rural States in 
the union. What I continue to hołd 
true is this: that off any major highway 
in the State are Vermonters whose 
lives reflect a 200-year'old tradition of 
all those who came before. You can 
feel it in their being. 

What has drawn me most to photO' 
graphing many Vermonters is their 
ability to exist simply, their knowing 
who they are and their contentment 
with life. Francis Foster is a man who 
typifies these ąualities. He lives with 
his wife, Ginnie, in Walden, where all 
his ancestors have lived “all the way 
back to the King’s Grants.” Francis 
and Ginnie have a dozen grown chib 
dren. Francis is a farmer, a blacksmith, 
a teamster, a sugarmaker, a logger and 
sawyer. He owns his own sawmill. All 
of the Foster children have grown up 
working in the family-run mili, even 
the daughters, not merely as mili hands 
but as accomplished sawyers. The 320 
acres that Francis and Ginnie own are 
carefully tended, both fields and 
forests. Francis has a relationship with 
nearly every tree on the property. 
From his hardwoods he fashions whip- 
pletrees for draft horses and iron run- 
ner sleds for local farmers, using his 
forge and bellows to create wrought' 
iron pieces of exquisite design and 
durability, a profession in his family, 
he believes, leading all the way back to 
King Arthur’s time. He loves his land 
like a 13th child. 

“See here, Ethan, where the deer 
veered quickly, knowing the coyote 
was at hand. You can plainly read this 
in her tracks,” he might say. Francis 
once took me over the land and 



showed me an early cellar hole. “First 
in town,” he whispered, “1780 or earlb 
er.” Then, with intelligence and pride 
in his weathered face: “Look, see, here 
they madę a hidden trapdoor to hide 
from them marauding Indians.” I pause 
and marvel at what he is showing me. 
Here is a man in 2000 who has a com 
nection to Indian conflicts in Ver- 
mont. There are so very few Vermom 
ters who know such things. 

I like to photograph people who do 
unusual things, like Ernest Wheeler of 
Plainfield, who drove his horse and 
wagon to town for supplies until 1968 
because, “well, because the Wheelers 
have always come to town in a horse 
and wagon.” And John Moody, who 
knows the ancient Native American 
Indian trails in the hills and along the 
rivers and still walks them with rever~ 
ence. 

One of my favorite themes in docu- 
mentary photography is to make a por- 
trait of people in a setting they know 
and love and have a relationship with 
— like Hattie and Fletcher Brown of 
Lincoln at their old milk house with 
Mount Abraham looming in the back' 
ground. It was here that the Browns 
spent most of their lives, going to and 
from the great barn. They posed with' 
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Dolphus Sweeney, 

distilling cedar oil, out fanfare in the hi § h meadow where 
for half a century they had watched 

the world about them: the way the 
moon hung upside down as if to catch 
water; the clouds raced to form storms; 
the blizzards; the coming of spring; a 
June evening when Venus hung like a 
lantem in the western sky. 

I am drawn to Vermonters who can 
accomplish unusual things, like Ray 
Reil of Craftsbury, cutting two fuli 
cords of wood in a single day with only 
his double-bitted axe — dawn to dusk, 
split and piled high — then walking a 
long four miles in the dark to do his 
evening milking. I appreciate families 
like the Dolphus Sweeney elan of 
Albany, who regularly madę cedar oil 
(used in cosmetics) by distilling the 
sap of hundreds of pounds of cedar 
brush under intense steam. It’s an old 
Vermont industry, one now nearly 
gone, but the Sweeneys still know it 
well. I especially like farm hand Keith 
Perkins, 68, of East Brookfield, who 
regularly rides and pushes his old red 
lOO-pound Schwinn bicycle (with 
many wooden boxes, cans and bottles 
and tool kits aboard) from his home to 
Montpelier in all kinds of weather to 
hear blues bands at the “world famous” 
Charlie-CPs bar. He rides over to 


Dunkin Donuts in Barre for a blueber^ 
ry muffm and a cup of coffee, retuming 
to his farmhouse at dawn, a round trip 
of close to 50 miles. Then there’s log- 
ger Chet Grimes of Wheelock, the 
great granddaddy of them all, who 
used to jump into rivers in January 
with his brother, Tempie, just to see 
who could stay in the longer. 

I love Vermont’s past, 1 love Ver~ 
mont at the present, and I look for- 
ward to what the futurę brings to us 
here in this rock-ribbed State. Surely 
abrupt changes will come, and the 
oxen and the teamsters and the old 
Italian stone carvers will diminish, 
depart. We will be the poorer for their 
passing. But new life will come from 
the old, and the grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of Francis and 
Ginnie Foster will come of age here- 
abouts and populate the land. There 
are generations of Vermonters still to 
come. The light in the mountains can- 
not be extinguished. It’s been lit too 
long. 

Ethan Hubbard has lived in Vermont for 
nearly 40 years. His first Vermont Life ani¬ 
ele appeared in 1971. When not traveling, he 
lives in Washington, Yermont. 


Gene Bagley, 

the last farmer in town, 

Grawille, 1998 



Bernard Churchill 
and his granddaughter 
Alexandria, 

Peacham, 1998 
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Fiddler Lawrence Griggs 

at a sugaring-off party at Boh Moffatt’s sugarhouse, 

Craftsbury , 1972 
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By M. Dickey Drysdale 
Photographed by Robert Eddy 



D usk is gathering, and you're 
headed south on Route 12, 
following the Third Branch 
of the White River as it winds 
from Bethel to Randolph. 

You're passing farm fields and 
woods, and by the time you cross a 
high iron bridge above Gilead Brook, 
you haven't seen morę than a couple 
of lights in the last mile. Across the 
bridge, Route 12 sweeps left and then 
right, and suddenly — there in the 
darlc, floating in front of a perfect little 
round mountain — appears the ani- 
mated face of Eddie Murphy, 50 feet 
wide and 32 feet high. 

Welcome to the Randall Drive-In 
Theater, one of just four drive-ins left 


two nieces, ages 12 and 10, to the 
movies. They drive the 20 miles over 
the mountain twice a summer. 'Tt's 
not too often that you get to go to one 
of these anymore," the young man 
says. And it's a good deal, too. The 
price for the double feature is just $5 
for adults, and kids under 12 get in 
free. 

"rll have a popcorn and a soda, hon- 
ey," his wife says. The adults climb 
onto the hood of a Cherokee; the kids 
stay below on the ground. 

Inside the blue bus, 16-year-old 
Bethany Davoll is listening to the Red 
Sox-Yankees gamę on the radio, unac- 
countably rooting for the Yankees. A 
solitary bulb illuminates the menu, 



r 



Scott Corse Keeps BetheUs Randall 


in Vermont. It's one remote place to 
see a movie, halfway between two 
very smali towns, surrounded by hay- 
field and forest, with only the stars 
competing with the projectionist as 
sources of light. 

Most of the big-screen contempo- 
raries of the Randall Drive-In were 
talcen down by their owners in the 
1970s or '80s, as television and then 
video rentals shrank the movie mar¬ 
ket. The survival of this delightful the¬ 
ater in Bethel is a tale of nostalgia and 
persistence, and also of generosity. 

• 

About 40 cars are parked around the 
lot. It's a hayfield just lilce the others 
nearby except for the huge silver-paint- 
ed plywood screen in front. 

The concession stand is an old 
school bus painted blue. A young cou¬ 
ple from Hancock have brought their 


which lists 15 items. These prices are 
great, too. You can get a hamburger for 
$2, soda for 75 cents and a package of 
gum for a ąuarter. An upturned cable 
spool serves as a condiments table. 

Bethany shares the concession stand 
bus with 17-year-old Cheree Ashline 
and with Jessica Anderson, a just-grad- 
uated member of the Class of 2000 at 
Randolph Union High School. Iessica's 
friend, 18-year-old Dale Williams, is 
the projectionist. You start to get the 
feeling that this drive-in is run by a 
neat bunch of high school kids — and 
you're right. There's not much they 
don't do around the place. 

Dale, along with Bethany and her 
dad, helped theater owner Scott Corse 
transform the old bus into a snack bar 
last year, taking out the seats, 
rewiring, installing the kitchen eąuip- 
ment. Dale and Alex Andors, a high 
school senior who works in the ticket 
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Customers await the 
start of the show at the 
Randall Drive-In in 
Bethel. Owner Scott 
Corse , opposite page, 
bought the theater after 
it was closedfor several 
years and reopened it. 
Below, the blue bus 
concession stand and 
projectionist Dale 
Williams at work. 




J TT* 



Hieater Open 


office, built the shelving. 

"It's got a pretty substantial shelv- 

I ing system/' Alex says, "for a bus." 

Alex can barely wedge his six-foot- 
eight-inch frame into the ticket booth. 
He's a late-season replacement for 
Adam Wilson, last year's valedictorian 
at the high school, who's off to college. 
In the booth, Alex greets customers, 
many of whom he knows by name. He 
also presides over the Year 2000 Book, 
an exact accounting of every weekend 
of the season, which started June 6. 
That first night, according to The 
Book, 183 customers paid $915 to see 
Cider House Rules and Scream 3, 
income that was supplemented with a 
gross of exactly $261.90 at the conces¬ 
sion stand. 

June 6, it turns out, was a pretty 
good night. The following Sunday, 
attendance was down to 15, and in the 
blue bus the take came to just $19.30. 


The best three-day weekend of 
the rainy summer came with 
the showing of Gladiator and 
Road Trip, attracting 480 pay- 
ing customers in all. The Ran¬ 
dall has room for 185 cars ; the 
modern record for attendance is 
183 cars. 

Tonight's movie, The Nutty 
Professor II: The Klumps, with 
the multiple Eddie Murphys, is 
family farę. Indeed, young fami- 
lies — shepherded by nostalgie 
moms and dads — make up a 
high percentage of moviegoers 
at the Randall Drive-In Theater. 
There seem to be morę of them 
than of the teenagers that every- 
body thinks of when they thinlc 
of drive-in theaters. Still, when 
Scary Movie played earlier in 
the summer, the teens came 
out. Sales went down in the 
blue bus that night because, 
unlike families, the teenagers 
stayed in their cars. So maybe 
the world hasn't changed all 
that much. 




Theater owner Scott Corse grew up 
in Randolph, graduating from high 
school in 1973, and can still remember 
craning his neck as a boy at the Ran¬ 
dall Drive-In as his parents drove by, 
fascinated by the sheer size of the 
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screen. He's now the manager of Mor- 
ristown Water &. Light, a public utility 
that operates three hydro dams. 

In 1995, as Scott was driving down 
Route 12, he noticed the big screen 
was dark. Owner Katherine Randall, 
who with her husband had built the 
theater in the late 1950s, had died. Her 
estate was in probate,* 
the theater was closed 
until the estate could 
be settled. Corse was 
stricken with sadness 
and nostalgia. He was 
affected, too, by some- 
thing many Vermon- 
ters feel about the 
smali towns they grew 
up in — the desire to 
give something bacie. 

"In some ways I was 
still at home here in 
Randolph," he ex- 
plains. "I still have a 
lot of feelings and 
emotions about the 
people. I thought it 
was a real loss to the 
community not to 
have it here ... If there 
was anything I could 
do to reverse that, I 
wanted to try." 

So Scott Corse 
bought the five-acre 
theater, even though 
it meant he also had 
to buy a house on the 
property and 10 other 
acres. He leased the 
theater for a year, but 
in the process he real- 
ized that if the Ran¬ 
dall was going to be 
run right, he would 
have to run it himself. 

Ever sińce then, he's 
been at the theater in 
season three nights a 
week, a tremendous 
commitment for 
somebody who has to 
drive 60 miles home 
every evening. 

Corse doesn't begrudge the time. 
"This is my sailboat," he says. Any 
good hobby makes demands on your 
time, after all. 

And he's skipper to a great crew: 18- 
year-old Dale in the projection booth, 
Jessica, Cheree and Bethany in the 
blue bus, Adam and Alex in the ticlcet 
booth. Adam points out that it would 
be morę cost-effective to get an auto- 


matic projector that would run itself. 
But Corse hasn't bought one. 

"In the grand scheme of things, 
there's morę value to society by paying 
my projectionist to come down three 
hours a week to show these films than 
to put that money in my pocket," he 
says. "I really like the kids we've been 
able to get out of the 
school system. They 
restored my faith in 
the ability of the next 
generation." The 
young people get up to 
$9 an hour — and the 
priceless responsibili- 
ty of keeping an 
endangered species 
alive, making a drive- 
in theater work, all 
season long. This crew 
of kids is clearly a part 
of Corse's motivation, 
as much as the 
delighted sąueals of 
his nightly audience. 

He's devised a gen- 
erous way to show his 
appreciation. Once a 
year, the theater does- 
n't make any Saturday 
money at all: The 
entire drive-in is 
turned over to the 
RUHS senior class. 
The seniors pick the 
movie, provide free 
labor — and all the 
profits go for the sen¬ 
ior class trip. 

"If we had a mission 
statement," Corse 
declares, "it would not 
be 'Malce a Profit.' " 
The mission is to do 
something good for 
the central Vermont 
community. 

"I can't imagine 
anything better that I 
can do than let some¬ 
body see a double fea- 
ture every weekend 
for five dollars," he says. 

"It's still neat," Scott Corse says 
softly, and for a minutę he's a kid again, 
feeling the old magie. "On a beautiful 
night, you can sit outdoors and watch a 
movie three stories high." 

M. Dickey Drysdale is the editor and pub- 
lisher of The Herald of Randolph. Robert 
Eddy is the paper's chief photographer. 
They combined to cover the town of 
Rochester in our Spring 1998 issue. 


HOW TO DRIYE IN 


Vermont has four drive-in the- 
aters. Here are the details: 

The Fairlee Motel & Drive- 
In Theater is open from mid- 
April through mid-September, 
on Route 5 off Exit 1 5 from 
Interstate 91. It covers eight 
acres and has room for 400 
vehicles. Tickets: $5.50 for 
adults (double bill), free for 
children under 12; motel 
rooms $55 to $60 a night in 
season. Information: (802) 
333-9192. 

The Randall Drive-ln, 

Bethel, is open from May 
through mid-September, on 
Route 12 between Bethel and 
Randolph. It covers five acres 
and has room for 1 85 vehi- 
cles. Tickets: $5 (double bill); 
free for children under 1 2. 
Information: (802) 234-9398. 

The St. Albans Drive-ln 
Theatre is open mid-May 
through mid-September, on 
Route 7 two miles north of 
town. It covers 22 acres and 
has room for 400 vehicles. 
Tickets: $6 adults (double bill), 
$1 for children under 12. 
Information: (802) 524-2468. 

The Sunset Drive-ln, 
Colchester, is open from April 
through mid-September, on 
Porters Point Road, off Route 
127. It covers 1 3.5 acres with 
four screens and room for 600 
vehicles. Tickets: $7 for adults 
(double bill), $2 for children 
under 12. Information: (802) 
862-1800. 


A t the Fairlee 
Motel & Drive-In 
Theater — one of 
only two motel/ 
drive-in duos in America 
— patrons can watch 
flicks from the bed in their 
room or from the bed of a 
pickup truck parked in the 
grassy field behind the 
motel. 

But far from being a 
make-out motel, a night 
at the Fairlee harkens 
moviegoers back to the 
days of innocence, when 
hand-holding came first 
and the picture on the 
screen faded out after the 
kiss. 

"It's like taking a step 
out of the year 2000 back 
into, like, 1955," says 
Tony Musto, a 25-year-old 
highway construction 
worlcer from Southington, 
Connecticut. "This place 
is mint!" 

Musto, on a fishing trip last spring 
to nearby Lalce Morey with three of 
his buddies, swigged a Budweiser as 
the muffled dialogue from My Dog 
Skip came through the speaker built 
into the wali of his motel room. 

A landmark of a bygone era that's 
in vogue again precisely because it's 
retro, the Fairlee Motel & Drive-In 
Theater was recently for sale. 

Husband-and-wife owners Ray 
and Elaine Herb Sr., both 66, wanted 
to retire when they put it on the 
market. For a year, they fielded calls 
and endured visits from potential 
buyers, saying it was their "fondest 
wish" that whoever bought the busi¬ 
ness lceep the drive-in going. The 
aslcing price for their unusual piece 
of cinematic Americana was 
$335,000. 

In the end, it all stayed in the fam- 
ily. The couple's 40-year-old son, 
Tom, a disabled policeman from 
Springfield, decided last August to 
keep the screen from going dark. 

"We were raised on drive-ins," 
Tom Herb says. "Every Friday night, 
we would pile into dad's station 
wagon and go to the Candlelight-Pix 
Drive-In [in Bridgeport, Connecti¬ 
cut], all four kids. That was our big 
family outing for the week." 

It's the second time the Herb fam- 
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Molly Lamb /Valley Nezus 


A patron rolls up to the 
Fairlee Drwe-In, one of 
only two drive-ins in the 
country that include 
a motel. 


movies playing two football 
fields away from his window. On 
a spring trip to work on a water- 
ski slalom course on Lalce Morey, 
Van Guilder, 44, has a newspaper 
spread out on his bed and is 
watching TV in his room with 
the drapes closed. 

"Even if I tried to stay up, I'd 
be asleep watching it," he says. 
"You don't even lcnow it 7 s 
there." 

In their heyday in the mid- 
1950s, there were about 4,500 
drive-in theaters across the coun¬ 
try, according to Kim Białek, 
who runs The Drive-In Theatre 
Fan Club with her husband, 
Mark, out of their home in Balti¬ 
more, Maryland. About 500 
drive-ins remain in operation 


Sleep and Screen 

You Can Have a Movie with 


At the Fairlee Motel & Drwe-ln, 
or without a Room 


ily has saved the Fairlee from extinc- 
tion. 

In 1987, Ray and Elaine Herb 
bought the place from the original 
owners, who had shut down the the- 
ater five years earlier and ran the 
motel only from May to September. 

The 400-car drive-in — along with 
the reąuisite silver screen, projection 
building, ticket booth and snack bar 
— was built on the fiat, eight-acre 
lot in 1950. The motel opened a 
decade later with just six rooms ; 
another six and the owners' living 
ąuarters were added in 1966. Since 
then, virtually nothing has changed. 

"This is the real thing. Just lilce 
old times. Lilce the '50S," says 
moviegoer Pete Demian, 52, of 
White River Junction, who wears his 
high school letter jaclcet to shows. 
"That's why we come, because it 
reminds me of when I was a kid." 

The drive-in complex is on the 
northern edge of Fairlee, a summer 
resort town of 900 year-round resi- 
dents on the New Hampshire bor- 


der. The motel is now open all year, 
but the drive-in is seasonal, opening 
as soon as mud season ends and the 
ground is hard enough to support the 
weight of vehicles (usually in mid- 
April) and closing a weelc or two 
after Labor Day. 

The drive-in averages 125 to 150 
cars a night throughout the season, 
freąuently baclcing up traffic in both 
directions on Route 5. The plain 
briclc motel is boolced in-season 
almost every 
weekend, but 
that probably 
has morę to do 
with the lacie 
of lodging in the area than what's 
playing on the five-story-high screen. 

Often, travelers checlc into the 
Fairlee — about a mile and a half 
north of Exit 15 off 1-91 — not 
because of the movies, but because 
it's literally the only motel in town. 

Brian Van Guilder, who stays at 
the motel several months a year, 
doesn't always talce advantage of the 


today, including a handful of new 
ones that have popped up in the last 
few years. 

But the ąuirlcy sleep-and-screen 
pairing at the Fairlee never really 
caught on. The country's only other 
motel drive-in is the Best Western 
Movie Manor and Star Drive-In The¬ 
atre in Monte Vista, Colorado, 
halfway between Denver and Albu- 
querque. 

A lot of things conspired to kill 
drive-ins: day- 
light-saving 
time, increas- 
ing property 
values attrib- 
uted to urban sprawi and the grow- 
ing popularity, first of television and 
then of home videos. 

"We've got a VCR, but it's a night 
out," Fairlee resident Ron Fisher, 59, 
says of the nights he and his wife, 
June, spend at the drive-in. "If you go 
early, it's a lot of fun to watch the 
people there. People-watching is a 
(Continued on page 101) 
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The Shipwrecks of Lakę Champlain 


I magine Lakę Champlain in 
the late 1800s: schooners 
packed with livestock sailing 
to and from markets, barges 
loaded down with marble moving 
south from the ąuarries in Isle La 
Motte and Swanton, ferries carry- 
ing vacationers from nearby rail- 
way stations to the grand hotels 
encircling the lakę. Not only was it 
a beehive of activity, it was also a 
hodgepodge of ship design: Boats 
propelled by teams of horses turn- 
ing gears that powered large paddle 
wheels sailed side-by-side with 
three-masted schooners, which in 
turn crossed paths with engine- 
driven steam ships. In this world, 
old technologies were not thrown 
out just because newer ones had 
come along. 

Now jump to the present. Jet skis 
rumbie across the lalce. Sailboards 
slcim over the water. Power boats 
whip bacie and forth. Except for the 
sails of recreational boaters, all 
traces of the old 
world seem to 
have disappeared. 

Loolc a little deep- 
er, though, and hundreds of those 
old wooden ships, sunk in storms, 
collisions and battle, can still be 
seen. They lie on the bottom lilce so 
many wooden corpses, entombed in 
the cold water throughout the 
length and breadth of the 120-mile 
lakę. No one lcnows exactly how 
many there are, but the collection 
includes Native American canoes; 
large, flat-bottomed rowboats that 
mark the beginning of European 
exploration; sloops and schooners; 
gunboats; steamboats; canal boats 


and barges. For every type of vessel 
that sailed here, at least one probably 
sanie and lies on the bottom, provid- 
ing us with a glimpse of the past 
unattainable elsewhere. Lalce Cham¬ 
plain probably contains the largest 
collection of historie shipwrecks in 
North America. 

"The horse ferries are a good 
example, ,/ says Giovanna Peebles, 
Vermont's State archaeologist. "We 
know that at one time there were 
hundreds of them all over northern 
New England, but no one had ever 
actually seen one except in old pic- 
tures. Then the wreck of the Burling¬ 
ton Bay Horse Ferry was discovered 
here. Now, not only can we see it, 
we can reach out and touch it." 

At first glance, such a find — a 
common ferry used to shuttle people 
bacie and forth between Vermont 
and New York — might seem 
insignificant or, at best, ąuaint, in a 
lakę where Revolutionary War gun¬ 
boats commanded by Benedict 
Arnold have also 
been discovered. But 
not so, says Peebles. 
"Throughout histo- 
ry, the everyday lives of average peo¬ 
ple weren't considered worth writing 
about. That was something reserved 
for lcings and presidents. So the only 
way we can learn what life was lilce 
on these boats is to actually find one 
and study it — the lcinds of things 
they kept on board, how they enter- 
tained themselves, their standard of 
living. These are all fundamental 
ąuestions that we're finding answers 
to through these wreclcs." 

Another sunken hulk, the wreck 
of the General Butler, which lies in 


40 feet of water off the Burlington 
brealcwater, is a good case in point. 
The 88-foot sailing vessel went down 
during a winter storm in 1876 after 
its steering mechanism broke and a 
malceshift tiller was unable to lceep 
her off the roclcs. Its passengers and 
crew narrowly escaped death, jump¬ 
ing onto the roclcs of the brealcwater 
and waiting there in the storm to be 
rescued. When the wreck was dis- 
covered a century later, divers found 
not only the jury-rigged tiller still in 
place, but tobacco pipes of the cap- 
tain and crew, kitchen utensils and 
women's dresses with sewing nee- 
dles still stuclc in them. "What a 
windo w into their lives," says Erick 
Tichonuk, an archaeological diver at 
the Lalce Champlain Maritime 
Museum in Ferrisburgh. "And that's 
not uncommon. Many of these 
wrecks are so well preserved that, 
when you dive them, you feel a real 
connection to the people who ate 
and slept and worked on them. It 
can be a bit of an eerie experience." 

Amazingly enough, it's also an 
experience that just about any recre¬ 
ational scuba diver can have. In 
1985, the Vermont Division for His¬ 
torie Preservation established the 
Lakę Champlain Underwater His¬ 
torie Preserve to make some of the 
wrecks accessible to recreational 
divers. Large buoys were moored 
over three different wreck sites, 
malcing them easy to locate from the 
surface and allowing dive boats to 
tie up to them without having to 
drop anchor, possibly damaging the 
wreck below. The only rule was that 
divers not harm the wrecks in any 
way (see page 67). 


By Jerry Shine 
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In one ofthe most exciting finds in 
Lakę Champlain archaeology, in 1997 
searchers discovered a gunboat sunk 
in 1776 dnring the Battle ofValcour 
Island. The boat was sitting upright 
on the bottom, mast intact, complete 
with its bow-mounted cannon. 


The idea, however, seemed to fly in 
the face of conventional wisdom. 
Since Jacąues Cousteau first intro- 
duced the world to the scuba tank, 
divers have been stripping artifacts 
from wrecks and bringing them home 
as souvenirs. But that did not happen 
here. Information on the wrecks' his- 
tories was madę available at dive 
shops and their importance as a cul- 
tural resource was stressed. Local 
divers ąuickly developed what can 
best be described as a proprietary feel- 
ing for the wrecks, and there have 
been almost no incidents of outright 
yandalism against them. 

The preserve has sińce been 
expanded to include a total of seven 
wrecks, the most spectacular being 
the O. J. Walker, an 86-foot schooner 
sunk in 1895. It lies on the bottom 
upright and intact in 65 feet of water, 
the bulwarks overflowing with its 
cargo of bricks and tiles, its large 
anchor still cradled on the bow, its 
hełm seemingly poised and ready for 
the order to steer out of danger. The 
General Butler is also included in the 
preserve, as is the Burlington Bay 
Horse Ferry, its two large paddle 
wheels still visible. Other sites 
include a 146-foot steamboat, a coal 
barge that went down in 1884, a 93- 
foot canal boat dubbed the Diamond 
Island Stone Boat for its cargo of mas- 
sive stone blocks, and the Champlain 
II, a railroad-car ferry that sank in 
1875. It's possible the preserve will 
continue to expand, but officials at 
the Division for Historie Preservation 
are constantly balancing the need to 
lceep it smali enough that its mainte- 
nance is affordable but large enough 
so that no one wreck receives a dis- 
proportionately high level of traffic, 
endangering its structural integrity. 

There is a problem here, though. A 
smali shellfish called the zebra mus- 
sel was introduced into the lakę by 
accident, from Europę probably via 
the Great Lakes. Because zebra mus- 
sels have no natural predators in the 
lakę, they have grown out of control 
and completely encrusted the hulls of 
some of the wrecks. Those at the 
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Southern end of the lakę, where the 
mussels are believed to have come in, 
and those near Burlington, where boat 
traffic is particularly heavy, have been 
the hardest hit. Wrecks farther north 
are still relatively free of them. A 
study to determine the effect of the 
mussels on the wrecks, and to learn if 
there are any biological processes that 
could help manage their growth, is 
under way. "Our biggest concern right 
now is that they're changing the Chem¬ 
ical environment on the wrecks and 
increasing the ratę of corrosion of the 
iron fasteners holding them together," 
says Mary Watson of the University of 
Vermont, who is participating in the 
study. "And we are seeing evidence of 
this." 

In any case, with the possibility that 
the largest collection of historie ship- 
wrecks in North America may one day 
be lost to the mussels, researchers 
from the Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum have been surveying the 
entire lakę floor with side-scan sonar 
in an effort to catalog as many of the 
wrecks as possible. This is a painstak- 
ing process, not due simply to the 
sheer size of the area being covered but 
because large rocks show up as wreck- 
like targets. In any given year, as many 
as 300 targets are recorded, only a 
handful of which are actual wrecks. 

But the process is paying off. Since 
1996, 45 new wrecks, including the 
now-famous wreck of a Revolutionary 


The Burlington Bay Horse Ferry is an example 
of a once-common form of transportation 
operated by an ingenious combination of 
horsepower and gears. The horses walked in 
place on a turntable that was below the main 
deck. Gears transferred the motion to paddle 
wheels on either side of the boat. The drive- 
shaft, right; could be switched from one axle 
gear to the other, reversing the boat's 
direction. 


Above, the 19th century wreck as it 
looked when it was found in 1983 
near the route of today's 
Burlington-Port Kent ferry. 



















War gunboat [VL, Winter 1997], part of 
a fleet commanded by Benedict 
Arnold, have been located in the sur- 
vey. Wreclcs that are particularly frag- 
ile or which have morę historical sig- 
nificance than others are studied by 
Lalce Champlain Maritime Museum 
archaeologists as ąuickly as possible. 
The rest are simply recorded while the 
survey moves on — speed is of the 
essence. 

Even with the threat of the zebra 
mussels looming, however, archaeolo¬ 
gists at the lalce seem upbeat about the 
futurę of the wrecks. 'Tm not surę 
how many people appreciated the 
depth of history here even as little as 
20 years ago," says Art Cohn, execu- 
tive director of the Lakę Champlain 
Maritime Museum. "But that's defi- 
nitely changed. The fact is that all of 
these wrecks are public sites. Each one 
has a history, each one tells a story. 
And those stories are not just impor- 
tant, they're interesting. Whether it's 
the Benedict Arnold wreck or the 
crashing of the General Butler and the 
heroism to save its passengers, they're 
something we can all talce pride in. 
And our goal here is simple: to share 
those stories with as large an audience 
as possible." 


ferry Shine’s writing has appeared in 
Audubon. Wired, Details and Self, among 
other publications. He lives in Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 


An 1858 painting of the busy scene along Burlington f s waterfront indicates the 
many different kinds ofboats that plied the lakę duńng the age of steam and sail. 
Because its cold water tends to preserue sunken nessels, Lakę Champlain 
probably has the largest collection of historie shipwrecks in North America. 


HOW TO GO 

Divers who wish to visit these underwater sites should bear in mind: 

• Once-per-season registration is required before diving on any of the under¬ 
water preserves. However, some sites require special registration procedures 
because of their fragility. Information: Burlington Community Boat House, 
(802) 865-3377, or from the Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Basin Har- 
bor, (802) 475-2022 or www.lcmm.org. 

• Removal of artifacts or any damage to the underwater sites is forbidden by 
law. Violators will be prosecuted. 

• Entry of wrecks is not permitted. 

• In any dive, safety is the prime consideration. When in doubt, don't make the 
dive. 

For nondivers, the Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum has exhibits, publications 
and other information on the underwater wrecks and archaeology of Lakę Cham¬ 
plain. Information is also available from the Vermont Division for Historie Preser- 
vation, National Life Building, Drawer 20, Montpelier, VT 05602, (802) 828-3051. 
Information on the history and natural history of Lakę Champlain can also be 
found at: 

• Chimney Point State Historie Site, Addison. 

• Crown Point State Historie Site, Crown Point, New York. 

• Lakę Champlain Science Center, Burlington. 

• Mount Independence State Historie Site, Orwell. 

• Fort Ticonderoga, Ticonderoga, New York. 

• Shelburne Museum, Shelburne. 
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By Pierre Home-Douglas 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 



I have had a long love affair with bicycling and 
Vermont. And with good reason. With its lush 
landscape, inviting yillages and an extensive 
network of little-traveled back roads, the Green 
Mountain State offers some of the best bike touring 
in the country. And its size is just right: smali 
enough so bicyclists can feel as though they are get- 
ting somewhere, and yet big enough to offer an 
almost limitless array of cycling trips. 

When I was 18 and fresh out of high school, I 
madę a 150-mile solo jaunt through Vermont en 
route to Boston. In the morę than 25 years sińce 
then, I have completed a half-dozen bike trips in 
Yermont, ranging from a few days to morę than a 



week, sometimes with friends, sometimes alone. 
Now I had found a new bicycling partner to keep 
me company — my eldest daughter, Allison. 

I started looking around for something suitable 
for a 12-year-old whose bicycling experience con- 
sisted mostly of suburban trips to a neighborhood 
swimming pool. I figured a three-day trip would be 
challenging enough, giving us the chance to cover 
some ground and camp out for a couple of nights 


along the way. One restriction: no stiff mountain 
climbs. That ruled out many routes that traveled 
across the State, snaking their way over the Green 
Mountains. 

The morę I loolced at the map, the morę my eyes 
kept focusing on an area I had rarely biked: the 
Champlain Valley. Then a friend told me about the 
Champlain Bikeway and my decision was madę. 
The 350-mile-long route circles the entire lakę in 
Vermont and New York and along part of the 
Richelieu River in Quebec on a combination of 
paved and unpaved roads and bike paths. In the 
north, the bikeway extends to Chambly, Quebec, 
20 miles east of Montreal. Its southernmost point is 
at Whitehall, New York, a few miles from the Yer¬ 
mont linę west of Rutland. And the lake's four fer- 
ries offer cyclists the chance to hop across the lakę 
and devise their own loops. 

The Circuit is part of a 1,100-mile collection of 
bike routes known as the Lakę Champlain Bilce- 
ways. The network boasts 26 interpretive loops 
based on cultural, natural or historie themes. Rang¬ 
ing in length from 6 to 50 miles, the circuits include 
RebePs Retreat, which meanders through the area 
west of Vergennes where Benedict Arnolda forces 
retreated after the battle of Valcour Island in the 
Revolutionary War ; Island Life, which threads its 
way along the shorehne and through the back roads 
of Grand Isle ; and the 26-mile-long Missisąuoi Raił 
Trail, once a railroad linę and now a crushed lime- 
stone path that takes riders through farmlands and 
along the Missisąuoi River from St. Albans to Rich- 
ford [VL, Autumn 2000]. 

The bikeway was established in 1993 by a coali- 
tion of public and private individuals involved in 
tourism, bicycling, historie preservation, trans- 
portation and the environment. As part of the Lakę 
Champlain Basin ProgranYs effort to promote new 
opportunities for reereation and cultural tourism 
around Lakę Champlain, it has been funded by the 
National Park Service and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 
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"We were looking for a way for people to explore 
the Lalce Champlain area on less-traveled-by 
roads," says Maja Smith, recreation coordinator of 
the Lalce Champlain Basin Program and one of the 
early organizers of the bilce route. "The area is 
filled with great scenery. There's also sonie won- 
derful history along the way, and we wanted to 
incorporate that into the route." Discussions were 
held with bilce-touring companies, local bed and 
breakfasts, State agencies and a siew of bicycle 
enthusiasts. Then cyclists were asked to travel the 
route, and their suggestions were incorporated into 
the finał layout. 

We checlced out the Web site (www.champlain 
hikeways.org), which provides a detailed, mile-by- 
mile guide, and settled on starting at roughly the 
halfway point through Vermont — Charlotte, 13 
miles south of Burlington — and finishing in 
Whitehall, an 80-mile trip. 

My wife dropped us off in the morning on a 
humid mid-summer day. We unloaded the bilces 
from our van and secured our gear: panniers filled 
with clothes, coolcing eąuipment and food, topped 
off with sleeping bags, air mattresses and a tent. A 



The author and his daughter Allison travel down the Champlain 
Valley on their 80-mile route from Charlotte to Whitehall , New 
York. Top , they pass the Champlain Bridge at Chimney Point. 
The Champlain Bikeway is a 350-mile ronte around Lakę 
Champlain in Yermont, New York and Qnebec. 
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ąuiclc good-bye and then we were off. 
We hadn't gone morę than a mile or 
two down the road before Allison fig- 
ured out a couple of bicycling's 
immutable truths: There always seems 
to be morę uphill than downhill. And 
the wind is inevitably blowing against 
you. "How many morę hills are 
there?" she asked anxiously as we dis- 
mounted every time the road trended 
even slightly upward. I didn't have the 
heart to tell her that even the flattest 
part of Vermont still comes with its 
share of ups and downs, scarcely per- 
ceptible to passengers in a car but all 
too apparent when your muscles are 
the only source of propulsion. Secretly, 
I congratulated myself that I had fig- 
ured out a bike trip that gave switch- 
backing mountain roads a wide berth. 

A couple of miles on busy Route 7 
madę us realize 
why the bikeway 
planners had 
avoided these 
major thorough- 
fares as much as 
possible. A steady 
stream of cars and 
truclcs zooming by 
a few feet from our 
wheels had me 
nervously watch- 
ing Allison in front 
of me, praying that 
she wouldn't stray 
off course. But 
soon we were bacie 
on ąuiet county 
roads, getting used 
to pedaling with 
an extra 25 pounds 
or so on board. 

We stopped at 
Vergennes for 
lunch and sat on 
the steps of the 
Greek Revival Bix- 
by Library while we ate sandwiches 
that I had packed. A quick look around 
at the library's collection of arrow- 
heads and military artifacts from the 
Revolution and Civil War and we were 
ready to hit the road again. The after- 
noon ride through a pleasant mixture 
of meadows, cornfields and woodlands 
proved hot and sticlcy as we worlced 
our way west to Basin Harbor and then 
| south along the lakę. Just about every 
> storę we passed became a much-need- 
| ed pit stop for soft drinks and bottled 
| water. As we pedaled we kept a keen 
*1 eye on the towering cumulus clouds 
^ that seemed to be gathering all around 


us. We expected to be drenched by rain 
at any moment, but the deluge never 
came. Meanwhile, the humidity and 
temperaturę continued to build to 
wearying levels. By the time we rolled 
into D.A.R. State Park near Chimney 
Point in the late afternoon after a 30- 
mile ride, Allison had pretty well run 
out of gas. We quickly chose a lean-to 
for the night, set up our sleeping bags, 
and then headed to the beach, a few 
hundred yards away at the bottom of a 
wooden staircase. 

The cool waters of Lakę Champlain 
proved a perfect tonie for our tired 
muscles. We swam a couple of hun¬ 
dred yards off shore, floated on our 
backs, and spent a glorious half hour 
drifting along aimlessly, gazing up at 
the sky. 

The rain finally came that night and 
cooled off every- 
thing as we slept 
snug and dry in our 
shelter. The next 
morning Vermont 
was at its summer- 
time best, with 
bright blue slcies 
and a light breeze. 
After a quick 
breakfast of oat- 
meal and tea, we 
packed up our gear 
and hopped on our 
bilces. This is the 
part of the cycling 
day I always like 
best. One minutę 
you are walking 
around, still not 
fully awake, your 
world seemingly 
confined to a few 
feet around your 
campsite. The next 
minutę you're glid- 
ing along, charged 
with the sudden thrill of liberation. 
Ahead, the countryside and the open 
road beckon you onward. 

The first part of our day's route 
hugged Lakę Champlain's shore, rarely 
straying morę than a half-mile from 
the water's edge. Ten miles out, the 
route changed from paved to dirt, mak- 
ing me thankful for our bikes' thick, 
knobby tires. The traffic disappeared 
and it seemed as though we had the 
bikeway pretty much to ourselves. We 
looked out on farmlands and apple 
orchards with the lalce and the impos- 
ing forms of the Adirondacks in the 
background. Allison seemed to have 


HOW TO GO 


For Information on the Lakę 
Champlain Bikeways, contact the 
Lakę Champlain Visitors Center, 
RR 1 Box 220, Crown Point, NY 
12928, tel. (518) 597-4646, fax: 
(518) 597-4648, e-mail: 
lcvisit@capital.net, Web site: 
www.champlainbikeways.org. 

Ask about the Tour de Champ, a 
guided tour to be held along the 
bikeway in Vermont, New York 
and Quebec September 14-16. 

A map of the area and the 
Champlain Bikeway is available 
at Stores or from Northern Carto- 
graphic, 4050 Williston Road, 
South Burlington, VT 05403, tel. 
(802) 860-2886, fax: (802) 865- 
4912, e-mail: ncarto@together.net 
for $3.95 plus $3 shipping and 
handling. 
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fter morę than a decade of grassroots 
action by bicycle enthusiasts, a trail 
is nearing completion that will link 
the Burlington Bike Path with Colchester 
and then with the island of South Hero, 
enabling cyclists to travel to the Cham- 
plain Islands by a dramatic new route. 

A principle part of the path is a reiic of 


A Link to the Islands 


the days of steam locomotives — a four- 
mile-long causeway that arcs through 
Lakę Champlain from Colchester Point to 
Allen Point at the tip of South Hero. The 
causeway was built at the end of the 19th 
century by the Rutland and Canada RaiI- 
road to provide direct access for trains 
from Burlington to Canada's inland water- 
ways via the Champlain Islands. The 
materials for the breakwater came from 
the marble quarry in Proctor, which was 
owned by the people who ran the railroad 
at the time. Blocks of marble, some 
weighing as much as 17 tons, were laid in 
the water to support the raił linę. The 
route was abandoned in 1960 but sec- 
tions were resurrected morę than two 
decades later, when they were cleared 
and resurfaced with crushed limestone for 
use by bicycles. 

In September 2000 a ferry service start- 
ed running to transport bicyclists across 
the Winooski River to provide direct 
access to the causeway from Burlington. 

Ali that remains to link up the trail with 
South Hero and the Champlain Bikeway 
on the islands is another ferry ride across a 
short gap in the causeway and repairing 


the part of the old railbed that lies directly 
beyond it. Organizers plan to work on the 
South Hero side of the causeway this sum- 
mer, with the start of the ferry service 
across the cut in the causeway planned for 
Summer 2002. 

The Winooski River Bike Ferry, which 
links Burlington^ waterfront bike path 
with Colchester's three-mile path, will 
operate this season. The ferry will run 
weekends from May to mid-June, daily 
from mid-June through Labor Day and 
then weekends through foliage season. 

The starting datę is approximate because it 
depends on the water level of Lakę Cham¬ 
plain. There is a $1 per person donation 
for use of the ferry. 

For morę information, contact Burling¬ 
ton Bikeways, 103 Steele Street, Suitę 103, 
Burlington, VT 05401, tel. (802) 652-BIKE, 
Web site: www.islandline.net. 


The Burlington Bike Ferry, left, carries 
cyclists across the Winooski River, 
connecting Burlington's bike path with 
Colchester's. Eoentually there may be a 
link to the Champlain Islands. Below, 
dirt-road travel along Lakę Champlain. 



found her bicycling legs and we ped- 
aled along at a good clip. 

One of the glories of biking is the 
near-complete sensory experience it 
offers. Freed from the cocoon of Steel 
and windshield, you find yourself in 
touch with the world as it passes by. 
And so we journeyed along that morn- 
ing, smelling the sweet scent of fields 
and roadside flowers, hearing the bub- 
bling cali of a bobolink as it hovered 
over a meadow, and watching a wood- 
chuck scurry into its hole next to the 
road. Once we passed a couple out for 
a morning stroił and exchanged a few 
words as we pedaled by — you can do 
that at cycling speed — but the main 
sounds we heard all morning were the 
whirring click of bike chains riding 
over freewheels and the soft crunching 
sound of tires meeting road. 

After a quick lunch at Shoreham 
with sandwiches from the well- 
stocked country storę, we pushed on 
southward. By mid-afternoon we had 
reached the town of Orwell at the end 
of an uphill march from Route 22A. 
We relaxed with a soft drink on the 


grass next to the band- 
stand on the tree- 
shaded village green. 

Glancing across Main 
Street I saw a sign at 
the Wright Memoriał 
Library for a museum 
on the second floor. It 
turned out to be a 
pleasant diversion. 

We wandered through 
a half-dozen rooms 
with an eclectic col- 
lection, from an early 19th century 
sampler madę by a young Orwell 
native to a Civil War-era military field 
table. My favorite part — Allison's too 
— was the clothes on display, ranging 
from hoop slcirts and stovepipe hats to 
old military outfits and dresses from 
the flapper era. 

I could have spent another hour 
there but there were still a few miles 
to go before we slept, so it was bacie on 
the bicycles again, heading south on 
Route 22A and then off along the 
unpaved Old Stage Road. Occasionally 
we stopped to get our bearings, refer- 


ring to the directions we had down- 
loaded from the Web and a map of the 
Lakę Champlain region and the bike¬ 
way that we had purchased from 
Northern Cartographic in South 
Burlington. Beginning in 2001, the 
entire Champlain Bikeway route in 
Vermont will be signposted, courtesy 
of a $20,000 grant from the Vermont 
Agency of Transportation. 

We stopped for a pizza dinner at a 
balcery in Benson in the late afternoon. 
We had biked morę than 30 miles 
already, and, with no parlcs or camp- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Celebrate 
Champlaitt 

ISLANDS FESTIYAL 
JUNE 23,2001 
Races: 

Sailboat, Canoe, Kayak 

Mango Jam 

Musie with an Island Beat! 

Fun for all... 
barbecue, raffle, 
prizes, vendors, demos, 
skill classes and 
children’s events! 

cali: 802-372-8400 
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Sum mer Events in the Lakę Champlain Islands 


St. Anne’s Shrine 

Mozart Festival 

Islands Arts & 


Isle LaMotte 

Snów Farm Yineyard 

Croquet Tournament 


Open Mid May - Mid 
October 

July 18 

The Islands House 

Shore Acres 

August 4 


Taste of The Islands 

& Studio Tour 

Islands Arts & 


Food & Winę Pairing 

July 14 

Craft Show 


Snów Farm Yineyard 

No. Hero Town Hall 


June 16 

LCI Fishing Derby 

Mozart Festival 

Grand Isle 

Lakę House 

August 9, 10, & II 


Lakę Champlain 

july 25 

Pipers Gathering 


June 16, 17 & 18 


No. Hero Town Hall 


Antique Show 

August 25, 26 & 27 


Celebrate Champlain 

No. Hero Town Hall 



Islands Festival 

July 19,20 & 21 

Applefest 


June 23 

South Hero 


The Yillage Płayers 

October 6 & 7 


Apple Tree Bay 

No. Hero Town Hall 



Resort - Fireworks 

August 1, 2, 3, & 4 

For morę info cali: 

jaja 


July 3 


802-372-8400 




Don't Miss The Stallions at Their Summer Home! 

Herrmann s Royal 
Lipizzan Stallions 

2001 Schedule 

July 12th - August 26th 

For Lipizzan Stallion Information 
Cali: 802-372-8400 
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a ąuiet tucked away 
inn and restaurant in 
the heart oj the lakę 
champlain islands. 


THE HISTORIO 

c N'orth ‘Hero 
House 


little luxury hotel , 
on the shores of <Lake 
Champlain 

BEAUTIFUL ROOMS 
OUTSTANDING CUISINE 
KAYAK&BIKE TOURS 
FISHING CHARTERS 
GOLF PACKAGES 
MARINA & SANDY BEACH 
WEDDING & BANOUET FACILITIES 
FAMILY REUNIONS 
MEETINGS & RETREATS 
OPEN YEAR ’ROUND 


<tforth ‘Hero <fy o 




Mobil ★★★ A A A*** 

7-888-525-3644 
www.northherohouse.com 


Winę Tastings 
utul Tours at 

Snów Farm Yineyard ^ 
in South Hero , VT! |n| ł 
I)on*t miss our Free 

Suniiner (koncert Senes t ■&*■' w 
ever>' Tlmrsilay niyht! I 

West Snom: Rd., So. Hero. VT . mi 

802-372-WINE £ 

()i»k\ Dana. Mkmomai. 1)AY THROnai Dkckmkkk .11 

w w w. s n o w f a r m .co m 


north Hero island, vermont • 802-372-8722 




REŚBAY 


APPLE 1SLAND MARINA 


Lakę Champlain’s Destination RV Resort 
The Sand Bar Inn and Restaurant 


• Restaurant and Lounge • Catering and Sunday Brunch 
• 300 Large Campsites; S/W/E; On-site Rentals 
• Vacation Home Ownership • Sand Bar Inn; 20 rooms, kitchenette 
Marina with gas dock & ramp • Boat Rentals 
Fishing; Sal mon, Bass, Trout 
9-hole executive golf course 
Planned Activities; Bingo 

Pool, Windsurfing Beach, j .J® 

Large Playground ^ • ' L 

15 miles from Burlington; 

90 miles to Montreal 
Seasonal Sites Available 


Apple Island Resort 802-372-5398 Sand Bar Inn 802-372-6911 
P.O. Box 183, South Hero, VT 05486 www.appleislandresort.com 
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Kayaking the Champlain Islands 

From the Comfort of a Fine Old Inn 




Wńtten and photographed by 
ClNDY ROSS 


T he waves of Lakę Champlain 
have us mesmerized. They crest 
to an occasional three-foot-high 
whitecap and dash against the shore as 
if this were not the sixth Great Lalce 
but the ocean. 

My family and I are gathered on the 
beach on North Hero, one of the 
largest of the Champlain Islands, ready 
to launch our sea kayaks. Life jackets 
and spray slcirts are on, paddles in 
hand. We are surprised when our guide 
aslcs, "How do you feel about this 
weather?" 

"What weather?" I ask. 

"Good," he says. "Let's go." 

Ever sińce we arrived last evening, 
the wind has been screaming, but the 
sun still shines. We just figurę this is 
the lake's typical personality. And 
sińce we came here to participate in a 
three-day sea-kayaking tour put on by 
Kayalc Vermont, it's kayaking we want 
to do. 

"Your tandem kayaks are very sta- 
ble," guide Dovid Yagoda assures us. 
My husband, Todd, and I will each 
take one of our children in the front 
cockpit of our boats. We've paddled 
before so we're able to skip the very 
important preliminary lesson and 
jump right into learning how to handle 
waves and wind. 

Dovid and his assistant guide, 


Jonathan Long, im- 
press upon 8-year-old 
Bryce and 10-year-old 
Sierra the Cardinal 
rule: "Make surę you 
have access to the 
grab loop on your 
spray slcirt. Puli out 
and up and get out of 
the boat like you're 
talcing off a pair of 
pants. A wave could 
crash over your deck 
and capsize you. The 
water is not cold, 66 
degrees, so that is not 
a problem. If you lis- 
ten to our instructions, we can have 
you back in a dry boat in two min- 
utes." 

We point our 20-foot plastic boats 
into the surf and dig our paddles in 
hard. While mom and dad battle the 
head wind, the lcids cannot help but 
whoop it up. Rising and falling over 
the swells feels like being aboard an 
amusement park ride. Our guides 
instruct us to head out of City Bay on 
an angle, then hug the shoreline to 
avoid the worst wind. This part of the 
lakę is called the Inland Sea, and the 
stretch in front of us the Long Reach. 
Tips like this only come with experi- 
ence, and Todd and I feel secure know- 

























Guide Dovid Yagoda on the skore of Lakę Champlain with the group's touring kayaks. Left, the tourers, just off the beach 
at the North Hero House , and the author's daughter Bryce , demonstrating her connection to kayaking. 




ing we are in good hands. 

We were going to plan our own trip, 
but when we realized Lalce Champlain 
had long, exposed crossings with 
changing wind and weather and a 
shoreline that we were unfamiliar 
with, we nearly bailed out. Then the 
Vermont Outdoor Guide Association 
(see page 77) put us in touch with True 
North Kayalc Company of Burlington 
and the North Hero House, which 
have combined their efforts in Kayak 
Vermont, and our adventure was grate- 
fully turned over to them. 

Every day, we will kayak with our 
guides out to one of the lake's 70 
islands to explore their shorelines, 


then return to the comfort and fine 
food of the North Hero House. In the 
three days ahead, we hope to become 
better kayakers and to fali in love with 
the Champlain Islands. 

Sea kayaking is not difficult, espe- 
cially once you learn the proper strolce 
techniąue. Jonathan and Dovid are 
excellent instructors, and they paddle 
alongside our boat to give us tips. 
Their playful spirits loosen my chil- 
dren up and make them feel impor- 
tant. Even a young child can do his or 
her share to power a tandem kayak, 
but lcids tire ąuickly and find them- 
selves just wanting to relax and loolc 
around. 


Rain has started to fali, but it is 
warm and no one minds. The pinging 
drops dimple the water. We find it so 
unusual to feel as though we're part of 
the water, seeing the rain from this 
perspective. When the rumbling thun- 
der draws too close for comfort, our 
guides head us bacie to City Bay. The 
lcids slide down the iniTs half-sub- 
merged sliding board into the lalce and 
jump into the hot tub when they feel 
chilled. We adults watch the changing 
moods of the lalce and let the jets of 
heated water massage us. 

North Hero House has been an inn 
for morę than 200 years. Our room is 
in the Cove House, situated only six 
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Cas-Cad-Nac Farm 

alpacas 


Ojfeńng sales, boarding, ancl 
breeding services 


Alpaca Yams 
& 

Alpaca Garments 


551 WheelerCamp Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
(802) 263-5740 

www.cas-cad-nacfarm.com 
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RIVE 

Yourself Wild. 


Vermont's conservation piąte lets everyone know you support Vermont's wildlife. 
Proceeds go toward the Nongame and Natural Heritage Program as well as lakę and 
river protection efforts. Together, these programs provide: 

• improved nesting sites for endangered loons 

and peregrine falcons ^ \rCDIUPlMT 

• enhanced water ąuality and fish habitat N V ElMYlUlN I 

• protection of shorelines and wildlife fish & WILDLIFE DEPARTMENT 

viewing areas 802 - 241-3700 
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feet from the water. The interior posts 
and beams datę back to the 1800s 
when a blacksmith lived here, and the 
thick stone walls that surround our 
pine-log bed take us back to another 
time. Our delicious dinner of stuffed 
rainbow trout does much to restore 
our strength and get us ready for anoth¬ 
er day of paddling. 

Come morning, the wind is howling 
again. This time our guides decide to 
head south, cross over an ancient 
portage called the Carrying Place and 
paddle around the sheltered Carry 
Bay. Here, only the highway on a nar- 
row strip of land separates the lakę 
and prevents the island from being 
divided in two. Native Americans 
crossed over this strip of land. Much 
later, during Prohibition, smugglers 
hauled their light boats over it to 
elude the heavier craft of their federal 
pursuers. 

After exploring the marshland 
around Pelots Point, we enjoy a deli¬ 
cious lunch prepared by the North 
Hero House Staff and watch the sky 
turn a deep navy blue and then black. 
Dovid checks his VHF marinę radio 
and hears a warning calling for 80 mph 
winds and two-inch hail. Without 
worrying us with the forecast, he heads 
us back. The winds have reversed 360 
degrees, making it a fight to get into 
City Bay after our struggle to get out. 
One of the teenage girls in our group 
grows very fatigued. Jonathan takes a 
tow ropę attached to his waist with a 
bungee cord and pulls her boat behind 
him as if it were nothing. Not only are 
our guides excellent at difficult deci- 
sions, they are both as strong as bulls. 

The storm passes far to the east, and 
we make it back safely to City Bay 
with plenty of time left to play. Our 
guides help us practice a bracing stroke 
to use when a wave hits you from the 
side. They teach us how to snap our 
boats back with our hips — you truły 
wear a kayak and need to control it 
with your lower as well as your upper 
body. 

We also practice wet exits, and even 
my children allow themselves to be 
flipped upside-down in the water and 
exit on their own. A child will only do 
this when there is great trust. It comes 
from paddling together through 
storms, sharing meals, and because 
these guys go the extra mile. When my 
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adolescent daughter is moody, they 
tell her jolces, play word games, work 
at making her laugh and break down 
her defenses. When my son gets bored, 
they tell stories about Champ, Lalce 


HOW TO GO 


Most adventure-seeking folks ages 
1 5 and up are welcome to come on 
Kayak Vermont tours. You do not 
need to be in great shape, and trips 
are paced to suit the whole group. 
You do not need to know how to 
swim, but being comfortable on or 
around water can certainly enhance 
your experience. 

Trip participants are required to 
wear life jackets at all times while on 
the water. Polypropylene or quick- 
drying nylon clothing is best, as well 
as some sort of water shoes or sport 
sandals. 

Kayak Vermont offers a three-day, 
two-night package tour of the Cham- 
plain Islands for $595 per person. 
Price includes meals and lodging, as 
well as kayak, guide service, instruc- 
tion and dining staff gratuities. Tours 
start in late June and go into Septem- 
ber. Custom private tours are avail- 
able, including the Butler Island 
option. True North Kayak Tours, 
which offers the Kayak Vermont tours 
with the North Hero House, is owned 
by a mother-son team, Jane and 
Dovid Yagoda, who have many years 
of sea-kayaking experience and are 
certified in water safety as well as 
wilderness medicine. 

Kayak Vermont, Route 2, P.O. Box 
207, North Hero, VT 05474, (802) 
372-4732 or (888) 525-3644, 
www.kayakvermont.net. 

North Hero House, on North Hero 
Island in the northern part of Lakę 
Champlain, (888) 525-3644, e-mail: 
nhhlake@aol.com, Web site: 
www.northherohouse.com. 

Vermont Outdoor Guide Associa- 
tion offers outdoor recreation infor- 
mation for guided and self-guided 
activities all over Vermont, including 
trail directories and information on 
canoeing, kayaking and on morę than 
70 other activities: (800) 425-8747, 
www.voga.org. 


ChamplairYs version of the Loch Ness 
Monster. There have been morę than 
300 Champ sightings. The Vermont 
House of Representatives and New 
York State Senate have passed resolu- 
tions to protect Champ, in the event 
that it truły exists. And sińce one of 
the sightings was off North Hero 
Island, both lcids now scan the hori- 
zon, looking for the long necie of 
Champ. Thanlcs to Dovid and 
Jonathan, there are no bored kids here. 

Our last day in the Champlain 
Islands is stellar. Warm sun, brilliant 
blue sky, puffy cumulus clouds with 
not a hint of bad weather. We'11 do a 
long paddle around the north tip of 
North Hero Island and on down to 
Butler Island — a 12-mile day. Our 
host, Walt Blasberg, owner of the 
North Hero House, has a gorgeous 
solar home on the island. The tour 
offers the option of spending the last 
night in the comfort and privacy of his 
hexagonal white pine house, complete 
with our own coolc and waitress. 

Today, I finally feel that my stroke 
is efficient and powerful. I am pushing 
as well as pulling and Tm using the 
rotation of my entire torso, not just 
my arms. Once you truły get it, you 
feel as though you could paddle all day 
— as long as the wind cooperates! 

On the north tip of the island is 
North Hero State Park. From there, 
weTl head across the open lalce to But¬ 
ler Island, the last leg of our trip, with 
the wind at our backs. It will push us 
to our evening's destination with very 
little effort. Dovid says he arranged it 
just for us. 

Once we see our beautiful accom- 
modations on Butler Island, also 
arranged just for us, we can't help but 
feel extremely well taken care of. Eat- 
ing grilled blacie Angus sirloin, lcey 
limę pie and drinlcing fine winę,- listen- 
ing to great musie,- watching a stun- 
ning sunset over the rosy lalce and the 
flickering candles that decorate every 
room of the house,- sharing warm con- 
yersation with our guides, who now 
feel lilce ćlose friends, we can't help 
but feel that this has been one of the 
best adventures of our lives. 
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802/863.6458 
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CLEAR 

MEADOWS, PASTURES, ROADSIDES 

—all those non-lawn areas that ordinary 
mowers can ’t touch ! 

The amazing DR FIELD and BRUSH MOWER 
CUTS tali grass, weeds, brambles, tough brush, 
including hardwood saplings up to 1" thick. 



CHOPS/MULCHES most 
it cuts. Leaves NO TANGLE of 
brush to pick up like hand-held 
brusheutters and sicklebar 
Petfect for low-maintenance 
wildflower meadows, 
style woodlots, walking 
or any area you only want 
to mow once a month 
or onceaseason! 

EVEN MOWS 
LAWNS with 
optional 46" wide 
lawn attachment. 


i (jboe>) 
Wł-lSbb 


Patented 
Madę in 
USA 


[Please mail this coupon for FREE DETAILS of the 
i DR FIELD and BRUSH MOWER including prices, i 
jspecifications and Factory-Direct Savings now inj 
I effect. There is no obligation. 


Cindy Ross wrote about hiking inn-to-inn 
with children in our Autumn 1994 issue. 
She and her family live in New Ringgold, 
Pennsylvania. 


| Name_o. 

| VTL 6 

■ Address_5 

[ City_State_ZIP_8 

1 UD' C0UNTRY HOME PRODUCTS*. Dept. 39285X i 
j Utm Meigs Road, P.O. Box 25, Vergennes, VT 05491 j 
1_ www.drfieldbrush.com _i 
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grounds nearby, the priority became 
finding a suitable field where we could 
set up our tent. The road before Ben¬ 
son, with its steady stream of No Tres- 
passing signs, hadn't looked promis- 
ing, but I soon found an ideał site. It 
was a long, undulating field with a 
hedge next to the road that would 
neatly shield our presence from pass- 
ing cars. We pitched the tent just 
behind an old barn and watched as the 
sun sank behind the hills and the first 
few stars winlced into view before we 
bedded down for the night. 

I awoke shortly before sunrise and 
clambered out of the tent into the 
dew-coated grass. Patches of wispy fog 
hung in low-lying areas in the meadow 
and the whole area was bathed in the 
surreal, grayish blue light of dawn. 
There was a stillness, an utter quiet- 
ness to the scene that seemed other- 
worldly. I almost wondered whether I 
was dreaming, but my wet running 
shoes, soalced from the grass, remind- 
ed me that it was all very real. Allison 
awoke an hour or so later. We paclced 
our gear and wheeled our bicycles 
through the field back to the road. 

We cycled along a deserted back 
road through a gentle, rolling land- 
scape. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
the sun burned off the finał traces of 
fog in the nearby valleys. We were on 
the finał leg of our trip now, and we 
savored each mile because we lcnew it 
would soon come to an end. An exhil- 
arating mile-long descent brought us 
to a bridge over the Poultney River, 
where we crossed into New York. 
Eight miles later, we cycled into 
Whitehall, where we caught the 
Amtrak train bound for Montreal. 

With our bilces safely stowed in the 
baggage car, we relaxed in our seats for 
the long ride home. As the train skirt- 
ed the twisting western edge of Lakę 
Champlain, I gazed across the water to 
the eastern shore and the Green Moun- 
tains beyond. In between lay the area 
Allison and I had just biked, and I 
spent a very enjoyable afternoon reliv- 
ing images of what lay nestled just 
beyond the opposite shore, a scant few 
miles from where we sat, as the train 
rolled slowly northward. zfr 


Pierre Home-Douglas lives in Montreal. 
Photographer Alden Pellett lives in 
Burlington. 
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Atuuuia/t/... 

Come revive your spirit with comfortable 
lodging, gourmet dinners & hearty breakfasts. 

A couple of days is all it takes. 
Convenient to your favorite summer activities. 

Spacious Suites & Rooms—all with A/C 
Tennis Courts • Outdoor Pool 
Acclaimed Restaurant 
Theatre & Golf Packages 
M inutesfrom Manchester 

1-800-639-1620 
in Yermont: 802-867-4455 
www.barrowshouse.com 

| ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 
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Tnjoy our on-site Driwing Range^ 


Elegant lBOOs Farm 
House in a 
country setting 


3 minutes from the 
Village of Newfane 

802 - 365-7952 


Spacious, 
comfortable, 
affordable & convenient 

www.riverbendlodge.com y 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

(®) OOO 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
www.bennington.com/paradise 


^Southern Yermont: 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C, DD 
phones, cable TV, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, 
and spas. Located below the museum and his¬ 
torie old Bennington. Family owned and oper- 
ated for over 30 years. A AA ♦♦♦. 141 
W. Main St., Bennington, VT 05201. (802) 
442-8351. www.bennington.com/paradise 

BRATTLEBORO 

MeadowLark Inn B&B. Magnificent mapie 
trees and miles of panoramie hillsides comple- 
ment your stay at the MeadowLark Inn while 
your sophisticated pleasures are attended to. 
Deer in the yard, cows in the pasture and frogs 
in the pond set the stage while you enjoy a 
country breakfast or as you’re rocking in the 
porch chair. AAA ♦♦♦. Brattleboro, VT 
800-616-6359. www.meadowlarkinnvt.com 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the pictur- 
esque village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable 
lodging in our 1804 Main Inn and eight sur- 
rounding historie buildings. Dining is an infor- 
mal and delicious adventure in American 
regional cuisine. Located minutes from Man¬ 
chester. Families welcome. Open year-round. 
Linda and Jim McGinnis, innkeepers. Dorset, 
VT 05251. (802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 
Internet: www.barrowshouse.com 

MANCHESTER 

Palmer House Resort Motel. AAA ♦♦♦♦ 

Spectacular views, located on 20 acres sur- 
rounded by The Green Mountains. Luxurious 
rooms, private baths, A/C, refrigerators, in- 
room coffee, C.A.T.V., telephones, smoking 
and non-smoking rooms. Romantic, modern- 
ized suites and rooms in a unique Victorian or 
country-style decor. U.S. 7A North, Manches¬ 
ter Ctr., VT 05255-0657. (802) 362-3600 or 
(800) 917-6245 for reservations. 
www.palmerhouse.com 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant in the 
heart of Historie Manchester Village. Exquis- 
itely decorated suites with Jacuzzi for Two, 
fireplace in the bathroom, a second fireplace 
in the bedroom. Romantic restaurant, special- 
izing in European and modern American 
cuisine. Reservation linę: 800-822-2331. 
E-mail: stay@reluctantpanther.com. 

Check availability and book online: 
www.reluctantpanther.com 

NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Yer¬ 
mont to “...a magical handful of buildings on 
the Green of a fairytale village. M Easily acces- 
sible from NYC (4 hours). Boston (2.5 hours) 
and Hartford (1.5 hours). James Beard award- 
winning chef; luxurious accommodations. 
Golf, fish, swim, hike, bike or shop for Ver- 
mont-made specialty produets. Recently fea- 
tured in Country’ Home, Travel Holiday and 
Country Inns Mcigazine. Seasonal packages. 
Four Columns Inn, Newfane, VT 05345. 

(800) 787-6633 or (802) 365-7713. 
www.fourcolumnsinn.com 
(See our ad on page 27.) 
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The Coaeh House Inn and River Bend Lodge. 

A charming 1800’s farmhouse featuring indi- 
vidual and group suites sleeping from two to 
eight, including a jacuzzi suitę perfect for a 
romantic weekend getaway. Next door is the 
River Bend Lodge with 18 spacious and com- 
fortable rooms just minutes from major sight- 
seeing and recreation spots. Route 30, 
Newfane, VT, 802-365-7952. 
www.riverbendIodge.com 



Central Yermont: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 
77 lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and 
two main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water 
sports and a great children’s program. Open 
May-October. Basin Harbor, Box MVTLF, 
Vergennes, VT 05491. (800) 622-4000. 
www.basinharbor.com 
(See our ad on page 85.) 


CHESTER 

Henry Farm Inn. Warm hospitality offered in 
late 1700’s historie stagecoach inn on 56 
peaceful acres, 1 mile from picturesque 
Chester village. Ninę spacious, charming 
guestrooms w/private baths. Enjoy a fuli 
country breakfast, then explore our pond, 
river meadows & woods. Great for children, 
reunions and groups. 2206 Green Mountain 
Tumpike, Chester. VT 05143. 802-875-2674 
or 800-723-8213. 
www.henryfarminn.com 


CHITTENDEN 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service coun¬ 
try inn with spectacular views, fine dining & 
endless recreational activities: Horseback rid- 
ing, fly fishing. claybird shooting, golf, tennis, 
swimming, boating & much morę! Mountain 
Top Road, Chittenden, VT 05737. 

(800) 445-2100. 
www.mountaintopinn.com 


KILLINGTON 

Cortina Inn and Resort. Beautifully run inn, 
extraordinary food. Spring/Summer/Fall — 
central to shopping, historical sites, antiquing, 
golf packages, tennis school, fly fishing pack- 
ages, hiking, mountain biking, pool, fitness 
center, alpine slide. Winter — alpine skiing, 
snowmobiling, skating, sleigh rides. Exquisite 
food and attentiveness brings guests back. 

We’11 help you experience Vermont's best. 
Route 4 between Rutland and Killington. (800) 
451-6108. www.cortinainn.com 

Wise Vacations. Luxury homes to intimate cab- 
ins, condominiums to townhouses...Take the 
worry out of getting the right Killington Vaca- 
tion Rental. Amenities could include trailside 
location, fireplace, hot tub, Whirlpool, sauna, 
pool, gamę table. and morę. Log on to 
www.wisevacations.com to check availability, 
book your vacation. and find information on 
special package offers. Killington Road, 
Killington, VT 05751.802-773-4202 or 
800-642-1147. E-mail: 
info@wisevacations.com 



DaI urn C/MICT I photobywin@aol.com 

fTuMŁK In the heart of Manchester and its surrounding mountains is nestled a 


AAA ♦♦♦♦ Resort 
Manchester Center VT 
800-917-6245 


picturesque resort on 20 landscaped acres. On site golf, tennis, swim¬ 
ming, fishing or just relaxing. Fine dining at “Ye Olde Tavern” adjacent. 
Shop at nearby outlet and factory Stores. Visit us at www.palmerhouse.com 
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The charming Vermont village of Manchester. Beautiful gardens. Two person jacuzzi 
front of the fireplace with second fireplace in the bedroom. Exceptional dining. 
Cali 800-822-2331 or go to our Web site to take a tour of the inn. 

Tłie KELIJCTANT PANTHER INN ' 

Country hospitality for the sophisticated trareler. 

www.reluctantpanther.com , 
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Relaxing Country Emironment • Coz}’ Guest Rooms • Unpretentious Fine Dining *An Intimate Pub 

« WAYBURY INN » 

www.wayburyinn.com • Route 125, East Middlebury, Yermont 05740 • 800-348-1810 
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See Ali Of yermont 
From Killington s 
Most Limirious Inn 

• Golf packages 

• Fuli service resort with 
country inn ambience 

Route A, Killington, Vermont 

Toll-free 1 - 800 - 451-6108 

www.cortinainn.com 

felNAif 

KJInn&Resort 
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Kids , Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the farm! 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Comejoin our 
familyfor 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 
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AND R E S O R T 


Come ride or learn to ride at our secluded country inn, 
nestled in the heart of Central Vermont‘s Green Mountain National Forest. 
Instruction in English, Western. Dressage. Jumping and morę. In addition, guests 
enjoy tennis. golf. beach and lakę activities, fly fishing and claybird shooting. 

Chittenden, Vermont 

1 - 800 - 445-2100 

info@mountaintopinn.com • www.mountaintopinn.com 


MIDDLEBURY 

The Heart of Vermont Lodging Association. A 

collection of morę than 30 of the finest lodg¬ 
ing establishments - elegant country inns, 
charming bed-and-breakfasts, lakeside cot- 
tages - all within the greater Middlebury 
region of Vermont. Enjoy the best the Cham- 
plain Valley and Green Mountains have to 
offer. Yisit our web site, or cali or write for a 
brochure. PO Box 711, Middlebury, VT 
05753, (802) 758-4667. 
www.vermontinns.com 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly comfort- 
able eleven room inn. Private baths, and every 
other modern amenity presented in the charm 
of the early nineteenth century. Delicious Con¬ 
tinental breakfast served to guest rooms. Out- 
standing, pampering service in a distinctive 
setting. 71 South Pleasant St., Middlebury, VT 
05753. (802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512, 
fax (802) 388-4075. E-mail: 
innkeeper® InnontheGreen.com 
www.InnontheGreen.com 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country 
inn overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 170 years of 
friendly hospitality and superb New England 
farę. 75 restored rooms, private baths. Walk- 
ing distance to museums and fine shops and 
close to Middlebury Golf Course. Member of 
Historie Hotels of America, ♦♦♦. On The 
Greens, Middlebury, VT 05753. 

(802) 388-4961, (800) 842-4666. 
www.middleburyinn.com 

Waybury Inn. Rates: $95-$ 185, includes fuli 
breakfast. Used in the filming of the Bob 
Newhart show and on the National Historie 
Register. All guestrooms with private baths. 
Comfortable country hospitality with unpre- 
tentious fine dining and casual pub farę. 
Minutes to a national forest with many out- 
door opportunities. Historie Middlebury offers 
quaint village shops and antique Stores. 
Centrally located to explore Vermont. 
Waybury Inn, Route 125, East Middlebury, 

VT 05740. (800) 348-1810, (802) 388-4015. 
www.wayburyinn.com 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont’s Smali 
Business of the Year Sept. ’99, (CVEDC). 
Adjacent to State House, historical museum, 
theatre and business district. Featuring new 
colonial rooms, J. Morgan’s Steakhouse and 
streetside boutiques. 100 State St., Montpelier, 
VT 05602. 802-223-5252 or 800-274-5252. 
www.capitolplaza.com. 

Summer rates $88-$ 118. 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Leave your world behind 
and enter ours. The richness of our four sea- 
sons and the congeniality of our smali country 
inn will steal your heart. Experience the 
unspoiled splendor of Vermont on our 1300 
acres. Enjoy all-season sports on 35 km of 
groomed trails. Relax your body and revive 
your spirit. Cali for dinner reservations. Ran- 
dolph, VT. (800) 424-5575 or (802) 728-5575 
or visit us at www.3stallioninn.com. 


ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, apple 
pie, fresh-baked bread! Experience the 
seasons of life on a Vermont farm! Hike 
in the woods, swim in the river, catch a 
falling star or a drop of mapie syrup! Come 
home to an award-winning dairy farm in 
the Green Mountains. Guest lodging in our 
1825 farmhouse includes excellent meals. 

Our family invites you to experience the 
Real Vermont! Bob and Beth Kennett, 

511 Liberty Hill Rd., Rochester, VT 05767. 
(802) 767-3926. 
www.libertyhillfarm.com 

RUTLAND 

Red Clover Inn. Intimate 1840’s inn secluded 
on 13 acres, Killington area. Sumptuous 
breakfasts, exceptional cuisine, award- 
winning wines, majestic views, 14 rooms 
with private baths. Fireplaces, double 
whirlpools available. Warm hospitality, 
pet-friendly. Hike, bike, relax, pool. 

Selected “Romantic Hideaway” by 
Discerning Traveler, mid-week specials. 
Mendon, Vermont. 800-752-0571, 
802-775-2290. 
www.redcloverinn.com 

WATERBURY-STOWE 

Black Locust Inn — Stowe/Waterbury, Yer¬ 
mont. Charm, comfort and personal attention. 
Featured on Discovery TV: “Best Places to 
Kiss.” Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. 
Enjoy our 3 course scrumptious breakfast, 
afternoon appetizers w/complimentary wines 
& champagne. We have meticulously created 
many amenities to make you feel right at 
home. In the heart of all-year-round activities. 
Near Stowe. AAA ♦♦♦ Mobil ★ ★★. 
800-366-5592 or 
www.blacklocustinn.com 

WOODSTOCK 

Woodstock Inn & Resort. Located on the 
Green in the village of Woodstock. the 
Woodstock Inn & Resort defines luxury travel. 
Owned by Laurance S. Rockefeller, the Inn 
offers guests old-world elegance, impeccable 
service, and Four Diamond-rated dining. 
World-class recreational facilities include the 
Robert Trent Jones, Sr., 18-hole, par 70 golf 
course. www.woodstockinn.com or 
800-448-7900. 


Northern Yermont: 

BOLTON VALLEY 

Bolton Valley Resort. Our mountaintop village 
offers New England’s most unique 
ambience. Surrounded by 5200 private 
acres, our picturesque alpine hotel features 
restaurants, shops, Sports Center with 
indoor pool & Jacuzzi, tennis courts and 
access to 100 km of hiking and biking 
trails — all just 20 miles from Burlington. 
Toll-free 1-877-9BOLTON. 
www.boltonvalleyVT.com 
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BURLINGTON 

Hospitality Consultants specializes in the list¬ 
ing and sales of select hospitality properties 
throughout Vermont. Our services include 
buyer broker representation, consulting servic- 
es to buyers, consulting services to sellers to 
help them establish a sales price, consulting to 
Innkeepers hoping to improve their bottom 
linę, valuations, and securing financing. 
www.hospitalityconsultants.com or toll free 
888-362-5007. 

Lang House. Located just 3 blocks from down- 
town Burlington. Combines Eastlake Victori- 
an elegance with the services and amenities 
required by today’s business and leisure trav- 
eler. Guests enjoy gourmet breakfasts, fabu- 
lous views of Lakę Champlain, and artfully 
appointed surroundings. Smali meeting and 
banquet services available. Ali rooms have 
private baths, A/C, telephones and cable TV. 
360 Main Street. Burlington, VT 05401. 
877-919-9799 or www.langhouse.com 

Willard Street Inn. Burlingtorfs first historie 
inn, boasts 14 elegant rooms, all with private 
bath, some with lakę views. Fuli breakfast 
served in plant-filled solarium overlooking 
gardens. Off-site restaurant IsabePs on the 
Waterfront. Walk to downtown. shopping, 
dining, lakefront. A/C, telephones, cable TV. 
$120-$225. On National Historie Register. 

349 South Willard Street, Burlington 05401. 
(802) 651-8710 or (800) 577-8712. 
www.willardstreetinn.com 

CRAFTSBURY COMMON 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center. Year-round resort 
on a wilderness lakę in Vermont’s Northeast 
Kingdom with an emphasis on the outdoor 
experience. Accommodations for up to 90 
guests in rustic lodges and cottages. Crafts¬ 
bury is a renowned destination for seulling, 
mountain biking, canoeing and kayaking in 
summer and fali with cross-country skiing and 
snowshoeing in winter. PO Box 31, Crafts¬ 
bury Common. VT 05827. (800) 729-7751 or 
www.craftsbury.com 

KASI BURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain View Farm. 

“Mctgiccil.. .splendid. ” Selected as an Editors’ 
Pick by Yankee and featured in Romantic 
Homes. Unwind on 440-acre historie farm 
estate, laced with miles of spectacular walking 
and mountain biking trails. Fine dining, mas- 
sage, horse-drawn hay rides, luxury suites. 
Seasonal packages; 3 hours from Boston. Inn 
at Mountain View Farm, East Burkę, VT. 

Cali (800) 572-4509 or (802) 626-9924. 
www.innmtnview.com 

HUNTINGTON 

Sleepy Hollow Inn Ski & Bike Center. A 

secluded country inn tucked away in the 
foothilis of the Green Mountains. Eight spa- 
cious bedrooms. most with private baths and 
all with antiques and spectacular views. Com- 
plimentary hearty breakfast included. 25 miles 
of trails on 877 private acres. Hiking, moun¬ 
tain biking, hilltop cabin overlooking CameFs 
Hump. 1805 Sherman Hollow Road. Hunting¬ 
ton, VT 05462. Toll free 866-254-1524. 
www.skisleepyhollow.com 



‘The .^Middlebury Tnn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 

Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
800-842-4666 • 802-388-4961 
Fax: 802-388-4563 
www:middleburyinn.com 
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Discover a 1700s Stagecoach Inn in a 
beautiful country setting in Chester 

• 7 rooms plus 2 suites with kitchens 
All with private baths 

• 50 acres with pond & river • Fuli breakfasts 
• Ski & Stay packages available 

802-875-2674 or 800-723-8213 

www.henryfarminn.com 


Patrida & Paul Dexter, Innkeepers 
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The Heart of Sto we Villa qe 

An elegant resort offering 
100 unique rooms & exquisite 
suites with every luxury. 

Please visit our website for 
specialpackage Information. 


800 - 253-7302 

www.vtsummer.com 

Main Street, Stowe, Yermont 


THE 

GR.EENMOUNTAI n 

Since 1855 
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• A landmark - • 

building on the 
National Register 

71 So. Pleasant St.» Middlebury, VT 


Middlebury’s 
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J 5 • Complimentary 
Ali. Continental 
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j ^ - afternoon 
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EVERY SUMMER WE ACHIEVE 
PERFECT HARMONY, 

cuilf) naturę. 


This summer, tune into nature’s symphony 
of sights and sounds while exploring 
our 2,800-acre mountain wonderland - 
horse-drawn carriage rides, garden 
tours and guided naturę hikes. Come 
evening, attend the celebrated concerts 
in our meadow, followed by European 
cuisine and luxurious accommodations 
in our Lodge. 

TfpppPbmilii £pdije 

A Mountain Resort in the European Tradition 

Stowe, Vermont 

800-826-7000 WWW.TRAPPFAMILY.COM/VL 
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A Victorian 
Gem on 250 
Acres. Enjoy 

our sugarhouses, WR] 

hikmgtrai. S ,a f | 

heated eąuestrian 

barn, brcathtaking [Jj | 

vicws, thc inground 
pool, and a 
secluded log cabin. 

Those who love our State delight in 
conjuring images of the perfect Vermont 
escape. At Mapie Manor, the dream is real. 

Mapie Manor 

BED#BREAKFAST 


77 MAPLE LANE, WEST GLOVER, VERMONT 05875 
802-525-9591 www.maple-manor.com 
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MOUNTAINSIDE 


RESORT AT STOWE 

A Unigue Condominium Resort , 
close to all Stowe has to offer, 
yet secluded , in a wooded 
hillside setting 

www.mountainsideresort.com 


800 - 458-4893 
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village offering New EnglancTs 
most unique ambience. 


Surrounded by 5200 private 
acres, our picturesque alpine 
hotel features: 

O - restaurants 
0 - shops 
O — sports center 
©- indoor pool & Jacuzzi 
©- tennis courts 

©- 100 km of hiking & biking trails 
©- lift-accessed mountain biking 


*per room ratę for 2 adults midweek. 
weekend package $99. Kids stay FREE! 

BOLTON VALLEY 
RESORT 

BOLTONVALLEYVT.COM 
I -877—9BOLTON 
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SLEEPY HOLLOW INN 


SKI & BIKE CENTER 

Enjoy MOUNTAIN BIKING, 
HIKING and BIRD WATCHING 
on our well-maintained network 
of trails. 

ROOMS W/PRIVATE BATH & BREAKFAST 

CALL TOLL FREE: 866 - 254-1524 
www.skisleepyhollow.com 

1805 Sherman Hollow Rd • Huntington, VT 05462 
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Find the 

YfcrmontLife 

GIFT CATALOG 
on-line at: 

vermontlifecatalog.com 

Quality Vermont 
Products & Gifts 


JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. The large house, filled 
with European and American antiques, is sur¬ 
rounded by perennial gardens. The woods are 
fuli of trails and there are friendly house and 
barn animals. Rates are $65 D/O. Fuli break¬ 
fast. P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 05465. 
802-899-4694. Mariot Huessy. 

NORTH HERO 

The Historie North Hero House. On Lakę 
Champlain. Romantic rooms with jacuzzis, 
fireplaces and fabulous lakę and mountain 
views. Outstanding cuisine, golf packages, 
kayak tours, fishing charters, weddings and 
meetings. Let us welcome you to our wonder- 
ful inn. Yankee Magazine Editors’ Pick, 

AAA ♦♦♦. Yisit www.northherohouse.com 
or cali 888-525-3644. 

SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Village Inn. Restored 1886 Queen 
Annę Victorian; nine rooms, private baths. 

Fuli Vermont breakfast. Across from 
Shelburne Museum; Shelburne Farms and 
Vermont Teddy Bear close by. Airport and 
Burlington 10 minutes. AC, phones, TV. 
Amex/MC/Visa. 5347 Shelburne Road, 
Shelburne, VT 05482. 802-985-2800. 

Tollfree 877-808-1834. 

E-mail: innkeeper@heartofthevillage.com 
www.heartofthevillage.com 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse & carriage barn fea- 
turing: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams, hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Also available, a very special mountain cot- 
tage. Featured in: Fodors, Discerning Travel- 
ers. An intimate inn in the heart of Stowe. 
Non-smoking. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 
05672. (800) 729-2980, (802) 253-2229. 
www.brasslanterninn.com 

Green Mountain Inn. Experience warm hospi- 
tality at a beautifully restored 1833 resort in 
the heart of Stowe Village. 100 antique-fur- 
nished rooms and luxurious suites - romantic 
canopy beds, fireside Jacuzzis, exquisite added 
amenities. Country breakfasts, famous Whip 
Bar & Grill, afternoon tea, year-round outdoor 
pool, health club with Jacuzzi, steam, sauna 
and massage, and unique shops. P.O. Box 60, 
Stowe, VT 05672. 802-253-7301. 800-253- 
7302. E-mail: info@gminn.com. Web: 
www.vtsummer.com 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowe’s Intimate 
AAA Four Diamond Resort welcomes you to 
seven acres of landscaped grounds, creating 
the perfect environment for relaxation. Excel- 
lence in service. hospitality and accommoda- 
tions. Designer-decorated rooms are stylish 
with special touches and condo-suites have 
fireplaces and two-person Jacuzzis. Award- 
winning “AquaCentre” with indoor pool, 
grand Jacuzzi, sauna and mini-gym and out¬ 
door pool and MoonSpa. Tennis and French 
petanque, too. P.O. Box 8, Stowe, VT 
(800) 367-6873. www.stowevtusa.com 
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Mountainside Resort at Stowe. Condominium 
resort in a wooded hillside setting. Secluded 
1 -4 bedroom condos with modem appliances, 
private phones and expansive furnished decks. 
Lighted tennis courts, indoor pool and jacuzzi. 
Minutes to Recreation Path, hiking, mountain 
biking, horseback riding, and charming Stowe 
Village. 171 Cottage Club Road, Stowe, VT 
05672. 800-458-4893. 

E-mail: mtside@together.net 
www.mountainsideresort.com 

Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and 
breakfast inn. Ninę lavishly decorated guest 
rooms, each with fireside two-person jacuzzi 
and king-sized bed. Superb wooded setting 
offering privacy and quietude. Outdoor hot tub 
under the stars. Pond and walking trails. Fuli 
breakfast and evening hors d’oeuvres. Out¬ 
door activities abound nearby. Non-smoking. 
89 Houston Farm Rd., Stowe, VT 05672. 
802-253-6282. www.stonehillinn.com 

Stowe Area Association. Come experience our 
legendary New England mountain village 
which has been welcoming visitors for nearly 
two centuries. Lodging and activities for every 
taste and budget. Six summer vacation pack- 
ages to choose from. Central reservations and 
information office for over 50 properties, 
restaurants and shops. Free brochure. 

Cali toll-free 877-949-8693. Book Online at 
www.gostowe.com/vt 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition. by the family that inspired 
The Sound of Musie. 116 luxurious rooms 
with magnificent mountain views. Gracious 
dining in three restaurants accompanied by 
nightly musical entertainment. 2,800 acres for 
recreation and personal exploration. Hiking, 
garden tours, family singalongs, horse-drawn 
carriage rides, concerts in our meadow & 
Mountain Kids Club. Special summer pack- 
ages available. 800-826-7000. 
www.trappfamily.com/vl 

WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in the 
Northeast Kingdom there was a charming 
Victorian Inn. A spell was cast on the 250 
acres, enchanting all who entered with Fabu- 
lous Views, Luxurious Sunlit Rooms, a 
Majestic Breakfast and a Royal Tea. Memo- 
ries of this fairytale encounter will never 
escape you. 77 Mapie Lane, West Glover, VT. 
802-525-9591. www.maple-manor.com 



Luxury Resort Accommodations, 
Distinctive Amenities, Singular Hospitality 


1HE MOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

Stowe’s Intimate Resort 
1-800-367-6873 

r fmn'Aani*/ www.fltowevtufla.eom 

gT”? Stowe, Vermont 05672 
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Heart OF THE Yillage Inn 

www.heartofthevillage.com 


Willard Street Inn 

www.willardstreetinn.com 


Spend some well-deserved rest and relaxation 
at one of the Historie Inns of Burlington - 
Willard Street Inn in Burlington, Heart of the 
Village Inn in Shelburne and the newly opened 
Lang House on Main Street in Burlington. 
Period antiąues, cozy comforters and classic 
armoires surround guests in luxury and comfort 
while a delicious breakfast awaits in the morning. 

Cali 877-919-9799 for morę information. 

/historie fśnns ^^/^urlington 


Lang House 

www.langhouse.com 
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TAKE ME OUT TO THE EXPOS! 

Continued from page 41 

includes having a large pizza and soft 
drinks delivered right to their arm- 
rests. "When I heard we were the ones 
who won, I was, like, / whoa! / " 
exclaims 7-year-old Dylan Harrison of 
Rainbow Lakę, New York, who is sit- 
ting with his mother, Debby. 

Arnie Sherman, a self-described 
baseball nut, is a season ticketholder 
who sits behind home piąte for the 
panoramie view it offers. A Little 
League umpire for 24 years, Sherman 
says, "I like to see how accurate the 
umpires are in their calls." 

Sherman, 61, is a lifelong Yankees 
fan. He grew up in the Bronx, less than 
a mile from Yankee Stadium, and as a 
boy idolized Mickey Mantle. 'Td sit in 
homeroom and figurę out his batting 
average every day, longhand, because 
we had no calculators back then," he 
recalls. 

Sherman's spot is in Section B, Row 
A, Seat 9. He also purchases the seat 
beside him, Seat 8, which is rarely 
empty. Sometimes it's occupied by his 
wife, or one of his children or one of 
his young granddaughters. At other 
times, he generously offers it to a play- 
er's out-of-town girlfriend or to a 
koolcy reporter writing about minor 
league baseball. 

"I had these, 8 and 9, when the Reds 
were in town, and then when the 
Expos came into town, I grabbed these 
same seats," says Sherman, who owns 
the Gaslight Homestyle Laundry Cen- 
ters in Burlington. "There's a little bit 
of superstition. I don't know.... Every- 
body comes by here ; they all know 
that this is my seat." 

John Douglas, like Sherman, sits 
behind the piąte — but higher up, in 
Row G, directly behind the Crow's 
Nest. That's the smali, caged area 
where a radar gun eloeks the speed of 
pitches and off-duty pitchers record 
the kind of pitch thrown, such as a 
slider, sinker, screwball or split-finger 
fastball. 

"Tve always loved baseball," he 
says. "My father loved baseball." 

Douglas, 80, of Essex Junction notes 
the speed of every pitch and can hołd a 
conversation while filling out a score- 
card. His wife, Norma Jean, accompa- 
nies him to the games and reads a book 
until the first pitch. 

"We Schedule our days when they're 
home playing around this," says Doug- 
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las, who works part-time as a con- 
struction inspector in Burlington. 
"Get the dog walked. Get everything 
put away. Eat a light dinner early." 

"We've seen some beautiful players 
here," he adds. "Paul 0'Neill, Barry 
Larkin, Chris Sabo ..." 

Other outstanding players have 
graced CentenniaPs diamond over the 
years, among them: Ray Collins, Larry 
Gardner, Kirk McCaskill, Robin 
Roberts, Tris Speaker and the "Nasty 
Boy" bullpen duo of Norm Charlton 
and Rob Dibble. In the modern era, 
former Vermont Expos players Michael 
Barrett, Geoff Blum, Milton Bradley, 
Orlando Cabrera, Talmadge "T" Nun- 
nari and Tim Young have madę the 
parent club's roster. But perhaps the 
most spectacular minor leaguer to play 
at Centennial in recent memory was 
Ken Griffey Jr., who dazzled local fans 
for three-and-a-half weeks in the sum- 


VERMONT BASEBALL 

For morę baseball in Vermont, stop in at 
the Vermont Historical Society Museum 
at the Pavilion Building in Montpelier 
for the exh i bit "Baseball in Vermont." 
Open through October, it features the 
history of the gamę in the Green Moun- 
tains, from town leagues to Major Lea- 
guers. Information: (802) 828-2291. 


mer of 1988 on his last bush-league 
stop before making the Bigs. 

Sandy Bleau, Pauline Lavallee's 
roommate, remembers. 

"He was nice when he played here," 
she says of Griffey. "He came through 
the stands and gave away his Single-A 
cards." 

"It's nice to see them when they 
start out," says the 62-year-old retired 
schoolteacher. "You see the beginning 
of a process, just like teaching. You see 
them grow and develop. You see the 
progress." 

Champ, the Expos big green fuzzy 
mascot, knows something about teach¬ 
ing. Jumping into the character's suit 
is the summer job of a 28-year-old high 
school social studies teacher with a 
personality that could put a shine on 
any apple. 

"Pm making the kids happy by doing 
the little things ... like patting them 
on the head, pointing them out in a 
crowd, waving at them and smiling," 


says the man who wears the 20-pound, 
"very hot" costume featuring a hoop- 
skirt belly. "And it's so funny, because 
they're like, you know, 'Out of all the 
kids, he picked meV " 

The man who is Champ — reporters 
are sworn to secrecy about his human 
identity — infuses the character with a 
lot of his own personality. 

"I like to act like a dork at times, 
you know, just be a clown, and this 
costume just makes it happen," says 
Champ's inner teacher, who needs lots 
of breaks to take his head off, towel 
down and drink water. 

The teddy bearish mascot named for 
Lakę ChamplahTs legendary sea mon¬ 
ster is a bigger draw than the gamę for 
young fans and even has his own base¬ 
ball card. The kids linę up, single file, 
outside Champ's trailer after the sev- 
enth inning for autographs and, maybe 
morę importantly, high-fives and hugs. 

"The one thing I really like about 
him is that you can really hug him," 
says Dylan, the boy with The Best Seat 
in the House. "I might hug him so 
hard that his head might pop off!" 

Proud papa Michael Mahoney is 
popping off — with a digital camera. 
Mahoney, 54, of Winooski snaps photo 
after photo of daughter Keara, 11, and 
son Andrew, 9, as they hoof it from 
the dugout to home piąte and back 
while serving as batgirl and batboy. 
"One of your obligations as a parent is 
to embarrass your kids!" Mahoney 
shouts. "Yo! Keara! Smile!" 

Groupies and girlfriends of the play¬ 
ers congregate near the Expos field 
house out in right field, past the Fami¬ 
ly Section where beer drinking is pro- 
hibited. And that's where Heather 
Brenner, 19, of Redding, California, 
waits for her player-boyfriend. She's 
wearing zebra sandals and has an 
exposed midriff, a belly-button pierc- 
ing adorned with a moodstone ring, a 
silver stud through her tongue and a 
silver ID bracelet engraved with her 
name and his. 

"He focuses on his career, and I back 
him up 100 percent," Brenner says of 
her sweetheart of one-and-a-half years, 
pitcher Jason Norderum, 18, who lives 
in the same hometown. 

Brenner, a community college stu¬ 
dent who works in a chocolate storę, 
took a second job in a pizza joint to 
pay her own way to Burlington. 
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NorderunYs host family put her up for 
a weelc. "I didn't see him for two 
months, so any time is a good time for 
me," she says of their reunion, which 
is interrupted every night by a ball- 
game. 

The Vermont Expos finished last 
season with a 45-30 record, the teanTs 
fourth winning season overall and first 
after a three-year streak of bad luck. 
The team went down swinging, put- 
ting the last 11 home games in the win 
column, and had a chance of making 
the playoffs right up until the second 
to last gamę. 

"It's just fun to be here at the ball- 
park. Whether they win or not is 
inconseąuential," Arnie Sherman says 
during the finał gamę, when tempera- 
tures dipped into the Iow 40s and fans 
wrapped their hands around Styrofoam 
cups of watery hot chocolate. "But 
they really did have a chance." 

Ernie Chadderdon may be the Ver- 
mont Expos answer to Wal-Mart's 
Greeter. He's also the Good-bye Guy. 

Chadderdon, 64, of Essex is, literal- 
ly, the Expos gatekeeper at the north- 
ern entrance — the one closest to left 
field — used by employees, media and 
the opposing team. "My wife says I've 
been in left field all my life," he jokes. 

"I don't know one of the ballplayers 


for the Expos; they don't come this 
way," he says. "But I lilce to be here 
after the gamę to say goodnight and 
thank the people for coming." 

The Douglases, the couple who sit 
behind the Crow's Nest, leave between 
the sixth and seventh inning so they 
can let their elderly dog out. "Em in 
bed by 10 o'clock," John Douglas 
declares. "I catch the score the next 
day in the paper." 

Sometime after the seventh inning 
stretch — and the crowd's rendition of 
"Talce Me Out to the Ballgame" — 
Arnie Sherman packs up his thinly- 
padded stadium seat, with sunglasses 
in one pocket and Cutter Skinsations 
to ward off mosąuitoes in the other, 
and also makes an exit, so he can cash 
out his Laundromats. 

One particular night, a young girl 
challenged him: "You're leaving 
already?" 

"What? You writing a book?" Sher¬ 
man shot back, a broad grin sweeping 
his friendly face. " If you are, leave out 
that chapter and we'll cali it a mys- 
tery!" 

The real mystery, of course, is how 
baseball imitates life. Or is it the other 
way around? 

"You can't just sit there and look [at 
the gamę]," says George Dupras, the 


retired shoe salesman. "Tm a noisy 
guy. And I lilce noise. You've got to 
yell, scream! You've got to be alive! In 
fact, life is alive. You have got to be 
alive from the time you get up, 'til the 
time you go to bed!" 

"You got to cheer 'em on," Dupras 
says of the home team. "Without 
cheering, baseball would be dead." 

Speaking of death, Dupras says that's 
the only thing that could lceep him 
away from Centennial Field this sea¬ 
son. Maybe. 

"The only way I won't be here is if 
Tm six feet under," he vows. "And if 
there's a way to come back [after 
death], Tli be here at the ballpark. In 
the same seat." 

• 

The opening home gamę of the sea¬ 
son pits the Vermont Expos against 
the Brooklyn Cyclones June 23 at 7:05 
p.m. at Burlington's Centennial Field. 
For information on the Expos 2001 
Schedule and tickets: (802) 655-4200 or 
www.vermontexpos.com. c o? 


Burlington writer Stacey Chase is a base¬ 
ball fan and a regular contributor to Ver- 
mont Life. She and Waitsfield photogra- 
pher Dennis Curran teamed up for a look 
at Burton Snowboards ' Chill! program in 
the Winter issue. 
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The Calling of the Pipes 

At North Hero s Annual Pipers Gathering 

By PlERRE HOME-DOUGLAS 
Photographed by Rob Swanson 



1 t's 9:30 ON A SUMMER 
Sunday morning. In the 
basement of the North 
Hero Town Hall, third- 
generation piper Al Purcell 
is instructing a group of 
intermediate and advanced 
players of the uilleann 
pipes, an instrument that 
figures prominently in tra- 
ditional Irish musie. 

"Don't force the drones 
by pressing too hard on the 
bag," the Dublin native 
advises one student. 

"Never put the reed in 
your mouth," he reminds 
another. 

Meanwhile, in a room at 
the back of the Federal- 
style courthouse near the 
north end of town, Gary 
West, a lecturer from the 
University of Edinburgh, is 
leading 15 students 
through a group-playing of 
a Gaelic air on the Scottish 
smallpipes, "a simple, wee 
tune," as Gary puts it. A 
few hundred yards away at 
the North Hero library, łan 
Lawther from Silver 
Spring, Maryland, is sharing his close 
to 30 years of experience playing the 
Northumbrian pipes with a group that 


watches him with rapt 
attention. 

They're all part of the 
North Hero Pipers' Gath¬ 
ering, a three-day event in 
late August when this pic- 
turesąue town on the 
shores of Lalce Champlain 
becomes, as one partici- 
pant describes it, "the 
Woodstock of the bagpipe 
world." Teachers, perform- 
ers, budding players, 
instrument makers and 
curious passersby descend 
on the town to attend 
workshops, seminars and 
concerts featuring instru- 
ments that, in some cases, 
have only recently been 
resurrected from extinc- 
tion. 

To the uninitiated, the 
word bagpipe conjures up 
images of lcilts, regimental 
bands and the unmistak- 
able haunting skirl that is 
synonymous with Scot¬ 
land. But the diverse array 
of pipes at the North Hero 
event reflects a tradition in 
bagpipes far older than the 
well-known Scottish Highland pipes. 
Some of the instruments datę back to 
medieval times. 


Myles Matteson ofEpsom, New Hampshire, plays the Great 
Highland bagpipes at last year's North Hero Pipers' 
Gathering. Right, Bryan Byrne of 
Williamstown plays the Irish fintę on 
the shore ofLake Champlain. 
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A primitive form of the bagpipes 
originated in Mesopotamia morę than 
4,000 years ago. Today, virtually every 
country in Europę and as far east as 
India has bagpipes in some form or 
other. In France alone there are morę 
than a dozen different types ; England 
boasts a half dozen of its own. Most of 
these instruments, such as the Scot- 
tish smallpipes and various English 
pipes that are part of the Pipers' Gath- 
ering, had ceased to be played cen- 
turies ago. It is only within the last 
few decades that they have been recre- 
ated by bagpipe makers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, often relying on anti- 
ąuarian books, church sculptures and 
carvings that featured the pipes to 
build the most accurate facsimiles 
they could. 

North Hero has been drawing pipers 
from across North America and 


beyond sińce 1985. Today, the non- 
profit Pipers' Gathering Inc. is run by 
seven directors who hire international- 
ly respected instructors to pass on 
their knowledge 
and techniąues. 

"There's nothing 
like this where I 
come from in 
Scotland — this 
mix of all the dif¬ 
ferent pipes," 
says Gary West. 

"It's spectacu- 
lar." 

After an infor- 
mal session Fri- 
day night, the event kiclcs into high 
gear the following day with instruc- 
tional workshops in the morning and 
seminars in the afternoon on subjects 
that rangę from bagpipes of central 


France and Brittany to the relationship 
of Scottish smallpipes to dancing. 
Those who want to take the lessons 
buy a Participant's pass, which costs 
$75 for the whole 
weekend, while 
people who want 
to stroił around 
and sit in on 
workshops and 
lectures that 
strike their fancy 
can purchase a 
one-day Observ- 
er's pass for $25. 
Tickets for the 
concerts on Sat- 
urday and Sunday nights cost $12, 
children under 12 free. 

Those interested in buying instru¬ 
ments head to the main floor of the 
town hall, where a dozen or so of 


HOW TO GO 


This year's North Hero Pipers' Gath¬ 
ering will be held August 25-27 through- 
out the town of North Hero. For morę 
Information, contact the North Hero 
Chamber of Commerce (802-372-8400) 
or go to www.pipersgathering.org. 
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In the heart ofthe Champlain Yalley, Vergennes and the surrounding 
towns ofAddison, Ferrisburgh, Panton and Waltham create a region 
rich in bistory and culture. 15 miles north ofMiddlebury and 25 ni ileś 
soułh of Burlington, Vergennes is nestled in the middle of one of the 
most captivating areas in Vermont. Expeńence the Difference! 

For morę information contact the Yergennes Area Chamber of Commerce at 802-877-0080 


There is always something 
going on in the Yergennes 
area. Check local listings for 
updates or cali the Yergennes 
Opera House at 802-877- 
6737foryear-round events 
and ticket information. 


Emerson cfyueśt AffflouSe 

An 1850 Victorian home Located in the 
heart of Venjenneo with opacioiu roomo 
and reaóonable rateo. 



82 Ala in Street, Vercjenneo, Vt 
(802) 877-5295 wmY.emerjonhoiue.com 
. - 



“Utterly amazing food.” 

—Fodor’s 1999 


I N N O VATIVE FRENCH COUNTRY FOOD 
802-877-341 3 
VERGENNES, V E R M O N T 
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Featuring the best 
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FERRISBURGH 
ARTISANS GU1LD 


. Pottery 
. Sculpture 
. Paintings 



Jewelry 

Furniture 

Textiles 


5467 Route 7 

Ferrisburgh, Vermont 05456 
toll free 877*877*5556 
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• LAMPS • PRINTS AND PAINTINGS . 


oISTONE BŁOCK 
ANTIQUES 


219 MAIN STREET 

VERGEN N ES, VERMONT 
GREG HAMILTON & MIKĘ WILSON 

BUYING and SELLING 

TUESDAY - SATURDAY 11-5 
SUNDAYS BY CHANCE 


802 . 877.3359 


ORI ENTALI A • FRAMES • TOYS • 
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Casual clothes for eveiyday adventures. 


Continuing a tradition of family clothing in downtown Yergennes. 

17 9 A4 ain St. Yergennes, Yermont 8 O 2 877-Ó337 
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Kennedy Brothers 

Where old time values still exist: 


With Vermont Quality Products 
in our Country Storę, plus over 
200 Antiąues and Crafts Booths 

Open Daily • 802-877-2975 
Rt. 22A (Just off Rt.7) Vergennes, VT 
www.kennedy-brothers.com 
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ROKEBY MUSEUM 

A National 
Historie 
Landmark 

Underground Railroad site, time 
capsule of Vermont history. House 
tours, Thursday-Sunday. Farm build- 
ings and hiking trails. Open mid-May 
to mid-October. 

Route 7, Ferrisburgh 
802/877-3406 www.rokeby.org 
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Jack Associates 

86 Mam Street 
Vergennes. VT 05491 


Don't you hate asking 
for directions? 

Lynn Jackson has shown 
morę people the right way 
than any other Realtor in 
Addison County. So don’t 
feel lost buying or selling 
a home, just cali Lynn... 

Shell help you map out 
yourfuturę. 

Makeyourselfat home with Lynn. 

Ij ackson@sover.net 

Cali Lynn Jackson at 877-2135 
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Antiques, Gifts, Candles, 
Antiąue Reproductions, etc. 


175 Main Street 
Vergennes, VT 05491 

802-877-1558 
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America's and Britain's top pipę mak- 
ers display their creations. Here you'11 
find people like Julian Goodacre with 
his Leicestershire smallpipes, beauti- 
fully crafted by the English instrument 
maker from cherry and yew. At a near- 
by table stands Michael MacHarg of 
South Royalton with sets of bagpipes 
from Spain, Scotland and France. 
MacHarg has been a professional pipę 
maker for 30 years and has built 31 dif- 
ferent kinds at his Wee Piper shop. 
One of his most recent creations is a 
replica of bagpipes played in Cape Bre¬ 
ton 150 years ago, complete with 
mounts madę from moose antlers. 

Vermont is also represented at the 
gathering by Benedict Koehler, who 
worlcs out of his shop in East Montpe- 
lier with partner David Quinn. They 
build uilleann pipes, familiar to many 
who saw the movie Titanic , in which 
a dancing scene below decks features 
the yenerable instrument. A former 
piano restorer, Koehler says he was 
drawn to the uilleann pipes by his 
upbringing. "I remember my mother's 
brothers in Ireland sending over record- 
ings of traditional Irish musie. That 
was the sound going around in my 
head when I was growing up." The 
pipes that he builds with Quinn, a vet- 
eran with 20 years of pipe-building 
experience, are constructed from 
woods like ebony and boxwood and 
take six weelcs to make. Such crafts- 
manship comes with a price. A set of 
uilleann pipes can run $6,500 and up. 
Even at that price, the waiting list 
stretches for four years or morę. 

Unlike the Scottish Highland pipes, 
which are mouth blown, the pipes at 
the gathering feature a bellows under 
one arm and a bag under another. 
These instruments generate a soft, 
melodious, surprisingly unobtrusive 
sound and, because of their pitch, are 
suitable for playing with other instru¬ 
ments such as flutes and fiddles. As 
instructor Iain MacHarg puts it, "That 
makes you a sociable piper." The 26- 
year-old player has had a lifelong fasci- 
nation with bagpipes, no doubt inher- 
ited from his instrument-making 
father, Milce. Like Koehler, Iain says 
he grew up with the musie from the 
cradle. "I remember the first time I 
heard popular musie when I was in 
grade school and I asked, 'Hey, where 
are the bagpipes?' " 


Today, Iain tours the country play¬ 
ing several types of pipes and the Irish 
flute. The founder of two bands, he 
also offers instruction at his Marsh- 
field home, drawing students from 
near and far. One of his pupils, 
Jonathan Trimlin, drives three hours 
from Durham, New Hampshire, for 
lessons. Trimlin credits a visit to the 
Pipers' Gathering with turning him 
into a budding piper. "My wife brought 
me to North Hero in 1999 as a surprise 
gift. She knew I was interested in play¬ 
ing the pipes and had asked Michael 
Dow, an instrument maker from York, 
Maine, about where to buy a set of 
Highland pipes. 'Does he really want 
to play Highland pipes?' Michael 
asked. 'What about the other types?' 
So we came here and I sat in on vari- 
ous sessions. The uilleann seemed too 
difficult; the Northumbrian a little too 
ąuiet, but the Scottish smallpipes 
sounded just right. I was hoolced." 

He isn't the only one. Talk to partic- 
ipants, and you'11 hear constant praise 
for the ąuality of instruction and 
delight in the fact that they can 
immerse themselves in musie here 
from morning 'til night. This is a pas- 
sionate group — passionate about their 
musie and in their delight of finding 
others who share their interest, a chal¬ 
lenge when the number of pipers 
makes them, as one player admits, "a 
little thin on the ground." Says 
Michael 0'Hanlan, a professional 
harpist from Washington, D.C., and an 
aspiring uilleann piper, "This is a com- 
munity that comes together in North 
Hero once a year and then disperses. 
But the community endures. You 
make connections with people, you 
learn things, you go your own way and 
then you meet again the following 
year." 0'Hanlan also praised the 
opportunity to improve his slcill as a 
player: "I learned something here in 
three days that would otherwise have 
talcen me three months." 

What draws these people to play the 
pipes? Richard Shuttleworth, Pipers' 
Gathering Inc. secretary, says the 
appeal stems partly from a yearning to 
form a connection with the past: "It's 
all part of that generał interest that 
just about everybody has as to what 
their roots are — where did we come 
from? Musie, and in this case bagpipes, 
are simply one facet of that preoccupa- 
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NEW BEDFORD 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of an 
American Classic. Set sail 
for the city that goes to sea 
with a year of art, musie and theater 
in the Whaling National 
Historical Park. 


For a complete calendar of events visit 
www.ci.new-bedford.ma.us 
or cali 1-800-508-5353 
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Uermont Rlpaca 
Company 

Raising Alpacas * Sound Irwestment 
A Rewarding Lifestyle 
Come visit us in 
Stratford, Yermont 



Lighting by Hammerworks 


Fine American Lighting 

Real American Value Frorn 
Lighting by Hammerworks 

Top Quality Materials 

• Completely Handcrafted 

• Reasonable Prices 
Lantems, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 
Send for our catalog and discover 
how you can enjoy the beauty and 
ąuality of our Colonial lighting in 
your home. 


Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 


- Dept. VL, 6 Freemont Street, 
Worcester, MA 01603, 508-755-3434 
Other Location: 118 Main Street, 
Meredith, NH 603-279-7352 
UL Approved www.hammerworks.com 
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New Dimension Homes, Inc. 

Tom and Dianę Caffyn 
RR1 Box 95, VL7, Clinton, Me. 04927 
(207) 426-7450 

AFFORDABLE, panelized, 
Western Red Cedar Post & Beam 
Homes - Custom Designed 

Cali or write for free brochure 
or $12 plan book. 

Let us help you design the home 
ofyour dreams! 
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Seeing is believing! Come see our model home 
located ofF 1-95 Exit 37, Clinton, Maine 
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tion." 

Some of the participants at North 
Hero started with Highland bagpipes 
but found them too regimented, the 
bands that played them too concerned 
with the standardized techniąue. For 
these players, the uilleann, Northum- 
brian, and other pipes at the gathering 
offer morę freedom of expression — 
the piping version of playing jazz. 

The gathering comes to an end on 
Sunday evening with a finał concert 
that draws 250 people to the town 
hall, where the instructors provide a 
packed house with virtuoso perform- 
ances. Many in the audience, however, 
have already been treated to various 
impromptu concerts that spring up 
throughout the weekend — out on the 
lawn in front of the town hall, across 
the Street by the lalce or out bacie next 
to the parking lot, where cars bear 
license plates from a dozen States. 

It starts unobtrusively. Sometimes 
it's a piper who is standing by himself 
adjusting the drones of his instrument. 
A minutę or two later, another piper 
and perhaps a flute player stroił by, 
start to talk and suddenly a trio springs 
to life, while spectators gather around 
to watch and listen. The players jolce 
and chat and then, after a few extem- 
poraneous tunes, they go their sepa- 
rate ways, and the trio yanishes like a 
spring flower that disappears after 
briefly bursting into blossom. 

It's these spontaneous acts of music- 
making that provide an extra drawing 
card for those who attend the North 
Hero Pipers' Gathering — the serendip- 
ity of stumbling across something 
wonderfully unexpected. 

"I remember the first night I got 
here," recalls Michael McWilliam of 
Cohasset, Massachusetts. "I was hav- 
ing a beer at the Shore Acres Inn and I 
walked outside and there was a group 
of pipers already jamming. The stars 
were shining. You could see the Milky 
Way, it was so elear. There was the 
lalce in the baeleground, and all you 
could hear was the sound of this fabu- 
lous musie wafting through the air." 
He pauses and smiles, "It doesn't get 
much better than that." ^ 


Pierre Home-Douglas writes about the 
Champlain Bikeway on page 68 of this 
issue. Photographer Rob Swanson lives in 
South Hero. 
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Tlie Beauty of Bramble Benies 

J 

By Andrea Chesman 



M ary Hickin is the 
Queen of Raspber- 
ries in Vermont," 

States Paul Dutton flatly. 

"There's no one in this 
State who has piclced morę 
raspberries than she has. 

That lady can really work 
and really pick." 

A raspberry grower him- 
self, Dutton has raspberry 
juice running in his veins. 

If he says Hickin is the 
queen, I tend to believe 
him. Dutton has excellent 
credentials. 

Just walk into the Dut¬ 
ton Berry Farm Stand in the 
tiny southeastern Vermont 
town of Brookline. If it is 
raspberry season (from ear- 
ly July until the end of 
October), there will be pints 
of just-picked berries for 
sale on the counter. You 
can choose from red rasp¬ 
berries, black raspberries, 
purple raspberries, purple- 
red raspberries and gold 
raspberries. 

As you linger over your choice, 
inhale. The spicy sweet aroma of hot 
raspberries wafting out from the bak- 
ery ovens in the back room will con- 
vince you that a serious love affair 
with raspberries is inevitable. 


Dummerston's Mary Hickin and some 
of the many varieties of raspbeiries 
she and her family grow at Monntain 
Mowings Farm. Her love of 
raspberries and her expertise at 
growing them has earned her the title 
"Qneen of Raspberries in Yermont.” 


Dutton grew up on a 
dairy farm in Windham and 
worked summers in the 
raspberry patches at Frank 
and Mary Hickin's Moun- 
tain Mowings Farm in near- 
by Dummerston when he 
was "a young fellow." 
Then there was a stint at a 
large berry farm in Michi¬ 
gan. Now he oversees a 
diversified farm operation 
in Brookline that he started 
19 years ago and which 
includes morę than 150 
acres in vegetables, apples 
and berries, plus farm 
stands in Newfane and 
fe Manchester. 

i I tell Mary Hickin about 
p Dutton's tribute to her. 

| "Weil," she chuckles, 
| "Tm just a little ol' farm 
§ girl from Day One. I sup- 
| pose I have been picking 
| raspberries for morę than 
j 70 years. I still pick them 
— in five colors. My son, 
Randy, he's my right-hand 
man. He does the tractoring. He has 
the degree in plant and soil science 
and lcnows about bugs. He does the 
spraying, too. I pick." 

Pressed, this modest farmer also 
admits to "Planting. Pruning. Selling. 
Jamming. Making pies." She adds, "I 
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THE WEATHER HILL CO. 


Classic architectural design, restoration, 
consulting and construction services. 
Traditional Design/Build 
Please contact us at: 

Post Office Box n3 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 

www.weatherhillcompany.com 
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WorkSAVER! 

BackSAVER! 

The DR POWERWAGON™ is great news for 
homeowners who are tired of straining their backs 
and muscles carrying heavy loads with inadequate 
wheelbarrows and garden carts. The DR 5 is POWER- 
DRIVEN so U does the work — not your arms ; 
and back. MULTIPLE SPEEDS for powering ^ 
up hills! DISC BRAKES control your 
speed going down. DUMP BED 
makes for easy unloading 
of gravel, soil, firewood, 1 
and rocks. Ride-on 
option available. 

So, WHYRISK 
straining 
\our back 
and muscles? 

TOLL Patented The 

»C łOÓilte-tebb WA S Y, 


4.5 &6HP Models Available! 


Please mail this coupon today for FREE 
DETAILS about the Revolutionary DR® POWER- 
WAGONTincluding prices and specifications of 
Manuał and Electric-Starting Models, and Factory- 
Direct Savings now in effect. There is no obligation. 
Name 



Address 


VTL 

City 

State ZIP 



COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS 8 , Dept. 39286X i 
Meigs Road, P.O. Box 25, Vengennes, VT 05491 ' 


www.drpowerwagon.com 


love working with them." 

"I love raspberries." I hear it from 
Hickin. I hear it in Dutton's voice 
when he tells me that he is hooked on 
raspberries. I hear it in Nancy Christo- 
pher's voice when she tells me she 
walks the twenty 250-foot rows of her 
Lakeside Berry Farm in Alburg every 
day, looking for ripe berries, looking 
for bugs, looking. 


What is it about raspberries that can 
hook a practical farmer like Paul Dut- 
ton? 

It can't be because the raspberry is 
the perfect berry, because technically 
it isn't even a berry. A true berry has 
seeds in the center, a fleshy pulp 
around the seeds and a skin around the 
pulp. Think blueberries and grapes, 
also tomatoes and lemons,- these are 


Stalking Wild Berries 

M y backyard in Ripton contains a smali world of wild raspberries and blackberries. 

The red raspberries by the river ripen first, then the black raspberries by the drive- 
way, then the blackberries by the compost pile. When my kids were little, we often ate 
just-picked berries for dessert — everyone getting about 10 mostly crushed berries, 
doled out from grubby purple-stained little hands. 

Now that the kids are older, l'm lucky to get any of these berries. The boys eat all the 
berries themselves, casually stopping a bali gamę for a quick snack, or they leave them 
for the birds. According to naturalist Gale Lawrence in her book, The Beginning Natu- 
ralist, 97 different species of birds and animals like raspberries. 

My kids can go bare armed and barefooted into a berry patch. When I pick berries, I 
put on long pants and a long-sleeved shirt. It's a project. Then I drive to a clearing in 
Green Mountain National Forest in Ripton at the end of August and pick enough 
blackberries for jam — my favorite. 

Although the raspberries farmers grow are from a species imported from England, 
raspberries and blackberries are native to America. Native Americans found raspber¬ 
ries an important source of food and dried them for the winter. 

There are various ways to tell black raspberries from blackberries, both of which are 
found wild in Vermont. When you pick a blackberry, the entire berry comes off the 
stem; when you pick a black raspberry, the core remains on the stem and the berry 
itself is hollow. Also, blackberries have a stronger, wilder flavor and are less sweet. The 
thorns of the blackberry bush are even longer and sharper than those of raspberry 
bushes. 

According to naturalist Warren King, "Raspberries and their cousins live in waste 
places and disturbed soils. Indians bumed fields to promote the growth of raspberries. 
Raspberries are even morę common now because we have morę disturbed soils." 

I mention how prolific the bramble bushes are under electrical right-of-ways and 
inquire about the safety of picking the berries. King doesn't recommend it unless you 
can find out whether the patch had been treated with herbicides. He suggests record- 
ing the number on a nearby power pole, cal Iing the power company and using the 
pole number to describe the location. The power company should be able to say 
whether the berries have been treated with herbicides within the year. If they have, 
don't eat them. 

Finałly, a reason to carry a celi phone in my backpack — 
there's a patch of berries near a power linę on the trail to Silver 
Lakę in Goshen that has tempted me sorely. But don't bother 
putting Green Mountain Power into your speed-dial 
directory; they don't spray herbicides anymore. 

"Don't pick along busy roads," cautions King. 

"Aromatic hydrocarbons released as gases get on the 
fruits. Benzene, a component of gasoline, can be 
absorbed through the skin of humans. Don't eat 
excessive amounts of wild berries from roadsides 
and be cognizant of the fact that kids are getting a 
heavier dose of toxins than adults." 

— Andrea Chesman 
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all berries from a botanist's point of 
view. The raspberry is not a berry; it is 
a bunch of drupelets — a cluster of 
one-seeded fruits (cherries and peaches 
are also drupes). 

It can't be that raspberries are a rare 
and precious fruit, because the truth is 
raspberries are relatively easy to grow 
and can be found wild all over Ver- 
mont. And, unlilce strawberries, rasp¬ 
berries know no brief shining season 
where all must be picked and pre- 
served. "That would be a retailer's 
nightmare," says Dutton. Instead, a 
patch here ripens, then a patch there. 
In Dutton's case, it is several patches 
spread out over eight acres. 

Commercial growers plant as many 
varieties as possible to extend the har- 
vest as long as possible. Of all the food 
crops grown in Vermont, bramble 
berries — as all the berries with thoms 
on their bushes are known — may 
have one of the longest seasons, and 
not just under ideał growing condi- 
tions. In the wild, and on the farm, 
raspberry seasons run from early sum- 
mer to late fali, with a succession of 
berries. First the red berries ripen, then 
the blackberries. On the farm, the sea¬ 
son is extended by red, purple and gold 
fall-bearing crops. 

The season is also extended by mist- 
ing the plants with water when a frost 
threatens in the fali. Florida orange 
growers do the same thing. It seems 
counterintuitive to protect a berry 
from freezing by covering it in ice, but 
it works. "When water freezes," 
explains Dutton, "it releases heat. 
Water freezes at 32 degrees but rasp¬ 
berries don't freeze until they reach 23 
or 24 degrees. Also, the ice loads up on 
a plant and drops it right to the ground. 
The ground Stores heat. Heclc, we've 
protected berries when the tempera¬ 
turę dropped down to 13 degrees." 
That explains why the berry season 
may last until November 1. In 1995, 
Nancy Christopher set a record when 
she picked raspberries at her Alburg 
farm until Thanksgiving Day. She also 
employs a water mister to protect her 
plants. 

A long season would seem to make 
bramble berries commonplace, but 
you never hear of anyone having their 
fili. It must be the flavor that makes 
them so irresistible. 

There is no way to describe the fla- 


vor of a bramble berry. Even in the 
sweetest cultivated raspberry, some 
musky wildness remains. Red raspber¬ 
ries tend to be sweeter and blacie rasp¬ 
berries and blackberries morę strongly 
flavored. Red raspberries are morę pop¬ 
ular with consumers, "especially your 
morę affluent New Englander," accord- 
ing to Dutton. Both Dutton and Mary 
Hickin prefer black raspberries. 

"There's nothing like a sun-ripened 
warm black raspberry," says Hickin. 
"It's an entirely different flavor. But 
each variety has its own flavor. Some 
raspberries are morę tart, some morę 
sweet. It depends on the variety and 
the soil on which they are grown." 

The best way to figurę out what 
your raspberry preferences are is to vis- 
it a farm stand or pick-your-own farm 
on a regular basis to taste the different 
yarieties as they ripen. Nancy Christo- 
pher's Lakeside Berry Farm on the 
shores of Lakę Champlain is definitely 
one of the most scenie pick-your-own 
farms to visit. "The only thing missing 
from the fields," boasts Christopher, 
"is winę and piped-in classical musie." 
There's even entertainment for the 
kids — Christopher^ Chesapeake Bay 
retriever, Terra, is a champion at 
catching berries in midair. 

Tm not surę what makes Dutton, 
Hickin and Christopher so devoted to 
raspberries, but I thinlc my devotion is 
related to the thorns. I think there is 
triumph involved in emerging from a 
bramble patch with scratches and a 
fuli pail of sweet berries. The bushes 
are defended by thorns as sharp as 
claws, yet I emerge yictorious. 

And that's as good a reason as any I 
know to make a pie. 

Sources 

For a listing of pick-your-own farms 
and farm stands, contact the Vermont 
Department of Agriculture, Food and 
Markets, 116 State Street, Drawer 20, 
Montpelier, VT 05620-2901, (802) 828- 
2416. At last count, there were at least 
38 listings for Vermont raspberry grow¬ 
ers. 

Dutton Berry Farm, 136 Grassy 
Brook Road, Broolcline, VT 05345; 
farm stands on Route 30 in Newfane, 
(802) 365-4168, and Route 30/11, Man¬ 
chester, VT 05254, (802) 362-3083. 

Hickin's Mountain Mowings Farm, 
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This is what shopping is supposed to be. Delicious fruits 
and vegetables picked fresh that morning. Homemade jams, 
bread and pies delivered straight from the farmhouse 
kitchen. And never a checkout linę. For a complete list of 
farmer's markets and farmstands in Vermont, 
visit our Web site at www.state.vt.us/agric 
or cali ( 802 ) 828 - 2416 . 
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Adams Farm Market. Phone: 1-888-387- 
4288, fax: 802-229-1031. Williston. 
www.upickvermont.com. Fresh pro- 
duce, Vermont products, pies, bedding 
plants. Hours: Open Daily, 9 a.m .-6 p.m. 

Arcana Gardens & Greenhouses. 

Phone: 802-899-5123. Jericho. 4/21 
through 10/31. April-June hours: 9 
a.m.-7 p.m. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m .-6 p.m. 
Sat-Sun. July-October hours: Noon -6 
p.m., 7 days. Certified organie 
seedlings, produce, herbs, flowers & 
educational opportunities. 

Barre City Farmers' Market. Phone: 
802-223-1703. City Piali Park. May 
through October. Thursdays, 2 p.m .-6 


p.m., rain or shine. Fresh produce, 
baked goods, perennials and crafts. 

Bristol Farmers' Market. Phone: 802- 
453-6002. On the green, Bristol. 
Wednesdays, June 20 through October 
10. Hours: 3 p.m .-6 p.m. Vegetables, 
food products and crafts. 

Chamberlin's Garden & Farm Market. 

Phone: 802-899-3569. River Road, 
Underhill. Mid-June through October. 
Hours: 8 a.m .-6 p.m. PYO strawberries, 
sweeteom, veggies, pumpkins and cut 
flowers. 

Essex Junction Farmers' Market. Phone: 
802-865-0068. Downtown Essex Junction 
along Rte. 15 at the shopping center 


parking lot. June through Mid-October. 
Hours: Thursdays 2 p.m.-5:30 p.m. 

Fairlee Farmers' Market. Phone: 802- 
222-4571. On the town common, Rte. 5, 
Fairlee. June to October. Hours: Satur- 
days, 9:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. Local foods 
and crafts. 

Green Mountain Orchards. Phone: 
802-387-5851. West Hill, Putney. 

July 20 to October. Hours: 8 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Apples, blueberries and morę. 
www.greenmountainorchards.com. 

Hackett's Orchard. Phone: 802-372- 
4848. South Hero. April 1 to December 
31. Hours: 8 a.m .-6 p.m. Apples, veg- 
etables, pies, cider, mapie syrup. Play 
and pienie area. 

Honey Gardens Apiaries. Phone: 
1-800-416-2083. Shelburne Falls Rd., 
Hinesburg, 3 miles west of Rte. 116. 
Apitherapy Raw Honey from our bees 
and cough syrup. Buy on-line at 
www.honeygardens.com. 

Morse Hillside Farm. Phone: 802-878- 
3096. Westford. July and August. 
Hours: 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Pick your own 
raspberries, honey, mapie syrup. 

Morse Farm. Phone: 800-242-2740, 
802-223-2740 (in VT). Montpelier. 

Open daily, year-round. Summer hours 
8 a.m .-8 p.m. Historical Vermont farm 
dioramas & farmstand. Fresh foods 
and decorations in season. 
www.morsefarm.com. 

Norwich Farmers' Market. Phone: 
802-649-2724. Norwich. May to October. 
Hours: Saturdays, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Local 
produce, yummy prepared foods, hand- 
made crafts. www.valley.net/~NFM. 

Springfield Farmers' Market. Phone: 
802-228-3230. Downtown Springfield. 
Mid-May to late September. Saturday 9 
a.m.-12 noon; Wednesday 3 p.m .-6 p.m. 
Seasonal fruits, vegetables, perennials. 

West River Farmers' Market. Phone: 
802-824-4658. Londonderry: 5/26 
through 10/13. 9 a.m.-l p.m. at Jct. 

Rtes. 11 and 100N. Manchester: 6/14 
through 9/13. 3 p.m .-6 p.m. at town 
Rec. Ctr., Rte. 30N. 

West Swanton Orchards and Cider 
Mili. Phone: 802-868-7851. 32 Church 
Rd., Rte. 78W, Swanton. June through 
October, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily. Farm¬ 
stand, PYO, mail order, gift packs, 
Wholesale, free orchard tours. 

Yankee Kingdom Orchard & Garden 
Center. Phone: 802-759-2387. West 
Addison. April to October. Hours: 8 
a.m .-6 p.m. Strawberries, blueberries, 
raspberries, country storę, petting zoo. 
www.yankeekingdomorchard.com. 























YERMONT FOODS 


1999 Black Mountain Road, Dummer- 
ston, VT 05301, (802) 254-2146. 

Lakeside Berry Farm, Route 78 in 
East Alburg, VT, (802) 796-3691. 

Recipes 

Dutton's Raspberry Bars 

This scrumptious recipe is from the 
bakery at the Dutton's Farm Stand in 
Newfane. I've cut the recipe down and 
adapted it slightly. 

Bottom Layer 

2 cups all-purpose unbleached flour 
% cup confectioners’ sugar 
% cup melted butter 

Filling 

2 cups fresh or frozen raspberries, 
thawed 
% cup sugai 

2 tablespoons ąuick-cooking tapioca 

Top Layer 

2 cups rolled oats (or 1 cup rolled oats 
and 1 cup quick oats) 

1Z cups brown sugai 
A cup melted butter 

Preheat the oven to 325 degrees. 
Combine the flour, confectioners' sug- 
ar, and Vi cup melted butter in a large 
bowl. Mix until crumbly. Firmly pat 
into the bottom of a lightly buttered 9- 
by-13-inch baking dish. Bakę for 15 
minutes. Set aside to cool. 

Meanwhile, combine the raspber¬ 
ries, sugar and tapioca. Set aside for at 
least 30 minutes to allow the tapioca 
to blend with the raspberry juice. 

When the bottom layer has cooled, 
top with the raspberries. Mix together 
the oats, brown sugar and melted but¬ 
ter and stir until crumbly. Sprinkle 
over the raspberries. 

Bakę the bars for 25 to 30 minutes, 
until golden. Cool completely, then 
cut into sąuares. Malces about 30 bars. 

Raspberry Fool 

2 cups fresh or frozen raspberries 
% cup sugar 

3 tablespoons water 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 cup heavy whipping cream 
1 tablespoon framboise or raspberry 
liąueur 

Garnish: A cup toasted slivered almonds 

In a smali saucepan, combine the 
berries, sugar and water. Bring to a 
boil, then reduce the heat and simmer 




for 4 to 5 minutes, or until the juices 
become syrupy. Pour into a bowl, cov- 
er, and refrigerate for 2 hours or until 
the berries are very cold. Puree with 
the lemon juice in a food processor or 
blender. Press the berries through a 
sieve, collecting as much pulp and 
juice as possible and discarding the 
seeds. 

Whip the cream until soft peaks 
form, then add the framboise and beat 
until stiff. Fold the cream into the 
berry puree. Spoon into 6 dessert dish- 
es or a l-quart serving dish. Sprinkle 
with the almonds. Serve immediately 
or cover with plastic and chill for sev- 
eral hours. Serves 6. 

Blackberry Jam with Apples 

I make this jam in the fali with wild 
blackberries. The apples provide a nat- 
ural source of pectin — thickening 
power — so I can cut back on the 
amount of sugar I use. Jams madę with 
commercial pectin (Certo, Sure-Jel) 
reąuire a specific amount of sugar — 
almost as much sugar as fruit. Yields 
are greater, but the distinctive berry 
flavor is replaced by the bland sweet- 
ness of white sugar. 

4 tart apples 

14 cups fresh or frozen blackberries or 
black raspberries 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

1 teaspoon cinnamon (optional) 

Approximately 2 cups honey or sugar (or 
morę to taste) 

Peel, core and very finely chop the 
apples (a food processor works best). 

In a large nonreactive pot, crush half 
the berries. Add the remaining whole 
berries, the apples, lemon juice and 
cinnamon. Add the honey or sugar. 
Taste and add morę sweetener if 
desired. Bring to a boil and boil gently 
until thick. This will take about 10 to 
20 minutes. The jam should begin to 
hołd its shape when dropped onto a 
chilled piąte. 

Remove from the heat and skim off 
any foam. Ladle the hot jam into ster- 
ilized half-pint jars, leaving 'A inch 
headspace. Seal and process for 5 min¬ 
utes in a boiling water bath. Storę in a 
cool, dry place. Makes about 14 half- 
pint jars. zfr 


Food writer Andrea Chesman lives in Rip- 
ton. 
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YermontLife 


2002 Calendars (available July 1, 2001) 


2002 Yermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10V$, wire 
bound, with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC2010 $10.95 

(CWC2210 Two or Morę $10.50 ea.) 

2002 Yermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 8%, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB2011 $10.95 (CEB2211 Two or Morę $10.50 ea.) 


2002 Yermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Vermonts 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC2035 $6.95 (CPC2235 Two or Morę $6.50 ea.) 






when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $25.95 CCC2045 


The Beauty of Vermont 

The latest of Ve?mont Life’s best-selling Vermont photo books, The Beauty 
of Vermont brings together the best, most beautiful photographs that have 
graced the pages of Vermont Life over the past decade, displayed seasonally 
from the rebirth of spring through the glories of summer, the colors of 
autumn and the crystalline beauty of winter. As perfect for those who have 
never seen Vermont as it is for those who already know and love the Green 
Mountains. With morę than 100 color photographs, and an introduction 
and commentary by Vermont Life Editor Tom Slayton. A splendid gift. 

10% x 10/4, hardcover, 96 pages. BEAU077 $26.95 


Hands on the Land 

A History of the Yermont Landscape , by Jan Albers 

This absorbing book chronicles the history of one of Americas most cherished land¬ 
scapes: Vermont. Take a fascinating walk through Vermont’s geography and history 
and examine the deep links between Vermont’s land, people, and way of life. 
Includes maps, landscape paintings, and vintage photographs. 352 pp, 

10x8, hardcover. BLAN227 $34.95 

To order cali Toll Free: 

1-800-455-3399, ext. 0126 

8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 


See Yermont Life’s Online Catalog at WWW.VTLIFE.COM/CATALOG 
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V E R M O N T 


Interest 


By Ann Marie Giroux 


Night Flying by Rita Murphy (Dela- 
corte Press, New York, 132 pages, 
hardcover, $14.95). 

With Night Flying, Vermont aut hor 
Rita Murphy tells a tale of growing up 
that abounds with strong women, 
sparkles with humor, and triumphs 
with a 16-year-old's assertion of inde- 
pendence. Night Flying is the winner 
of the 1999 Delacorte Press Prize for 
First Young Adult novel. Read this 
empowering story, and you'11 want to 
give a copy to every adolescent girl 
you know. In my day, it was Little 
Women my grandmother gave to me 
at just the right time. Today, she'd add 
a copy of Night Flying. 

Fictional Hawthorne, Vermont, is 
where you'11 meet the Hansen women, 
who, among other things, fly at night 
"to elear our heads before settling in 
for the evening." No, they're not 
witches; in fact, they believe they're 
ąuite ordinary. "Aunt Eva says it's like 
a family fuli of acrobats or mountain 
climbers. Once one generation believes 
they can fly, it malces it possible for 
the next to believe too. The only thing 
that's uniąue about our family is that 
we haven't forgotten. We still believe." 

When the novel begins, Georgia 
Louisa Hansen is just a few days away 
from her 16th birthday and the initia- 
tion solo flight that is a rite of passage 
in her family. In practicing her flying 
techniąue, Georgia learns that "Take- 
off is usually the hardest part for young 
fliers. It can be scary, if you think 
about it too much." 

Georgia lives with her mother, two 
aunts and grandmother in a large, blue 
Victorian house at the end of a Ver- 
mont country road. Georgia says of her 
neighbors, "As far as I know, we are 
the only family of fliers in Hawthorne. 
There are perhaps hundreds, thou- 
sands of women in the world who fly, 
but it's hard to know who they are. 
You can never tell just by looking at 
someone. Most fliers lead rather ordi¬ 
nary lives." 

Indeed Georgia is an ordinary adoles¬ 



cent. She has a best friend. She adores 
horses. Like other adolescents, she is 
concerned about her appearance and 
boys. "My family thinlcs I'm a vegetari- 
an too, and I do not tell them other- 
wise.... I will be sixteen years old next 
Thursday and I have never had a datę. 
Somehow I believe it is because I have 
eaten so little red meat in my life." 

Georgia also has a healthy need to 
ąuestion the rules. "I have dreams of 
taking off into the night sky alone. 
Soaring up and over the treetops. No 
one watching me. No one telling me 
where I can go or what I can do. No 
rules to follow." She loves her family 
but is confused by some of their ways 
and their secrets. For example, why 
was Aunt Carmen banished from the 
family? 

Rita Murphy succeeds in sending 
empowering messages to her readers 
through Night Flying without losing 
the story for a moment. Rather than 
dominating the boolc, metaphorical 
figures such as snów geese and a great 
horned owi blend perfectly with the 
plot. The family parables that elders 
recount to the young fit in the context 
of flying: "My aunt Suki stayed out all 
night when she was sixteen.... She 
wanted to see how far she could go. 
'That's the danger with young fliers/ 
Mama says. 'They don't know when to 
turn back.' Suki was in bed for two 
days with a fever and cramps." The 
Hansen women are right-on when it 


comes to body image and confidence: 
"Aunt Eva believes any woman can fly 
regardless of body shape or weight. It 
is only those who believe they can, 
who feel it with no doubt, who suc- 
ceed. You can never let doubt creep in. 
Not even into the smallest corner of 
your mind, or you'11 fali right out of 
the sky." 

These are important messages of 
courage, confidence and truth. Early in 
the novel, Aunt Eva advises Georgia 
"You may not know what's ahead of 
you, Georgia. The weather could be 
better. It could be worse. But you can't 
get stuclc in the place of fear." On her 
16th birthday, Georgia finds clarity and 
faces her fear: "I know what I need to 
do. For myself, for Mama, for all of us." 

The Hansen women and their neigh¬ 
bors are interesting characters, ąuirky 
and developed just enough for this 
short work of fiction. Young readers 
may not follow all the threads of the 
family lineage and history, but they 
will grasp and then embrace Georgia's 
need to assert her independence with¬ 
out losing her family's love. 

Rita Murphy lives at Mapie Corner 
in Calais with her husband and son. 
Her second novel for young adoles¬ 
cents, Black Angels, was published in 
early March by Delacorte Press. 

Hands-On Naturę, Information and 
Activities for Exploring the Environ- 
ment with Children, edited by 
fenepher Linglebach and Lisa Purcell 
(Published by the Vermont Institute 
of Natural Science, Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, in association with University 
Press of New England, Hanover and 
London, 330 pages, softcover, $24.95). 

Are you looking for new ways to 
spend time outside with your children 
this summer? Get your hands on a 
copy of Hands-On Naturę. This guide- 
book tells adults how to put on a Spi- 
der Supper, facilitate the Dance of the 
Bees, conduct a Bark Beetle Investiga- 
tion and build a Migration Obstacle 
Course. These are just some of the 
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activities packed into Hands-On 
Naturę. The experiences will be mem- 
orable for adults and children alike, 
and the benefits are surę to outweigh a 
television rerun. 

Hands-On Naturę is a guidebook for 
non-formal educators — parents, day- 
care and after-school providers and 
camp leaders — who want to teach 
children about naturę. Between its 
covers are ideas, information and a col- 
lection of easy-to-follow and easily 
adaptable activities that get children 
out-of-doors. Although originally 
intended for children at the elemen- 
tary level (K-6), many of the activities 
can be successfully adapted for older 
and younger children as well. 

With four decades of experience 
working with children, the Staff at the 
Vermont Institute of Natural Science 
(VINS) knows how to package learning 
in a fun and kid-friendly way. This 
guidebook is an outgrowth of the VINS 
environmental and natural science pro¬ 
gram Environmental Learning for the 
Futurę (ELF). This second edition con- 


tains updated information and new and 
revised activities. 

The activities are appealing, the 
instructions elear and the materials 
simple, yet the underlying goal of 
Hands-On Naturę is profound: "Ulti- 
mately, we hope to encourage chil- 
dren's curiosity and concern about the 
natural world.... activities and infor¬ 
mation in this book are the first step 
in a lifetime of learning and caring for 
all of naturę." 

A CROP OF COOKBOOKS 

Today's cookbooks are a new crop, 
crossover books that may appear in 
the history section, on the gardening 
shelves or even in the art section of 
your library or bookstore. 

This new genre doesn't separate 
food from family, lifestyle or tradition. 
Along with recipes, these books incor- 
porate history, photographs, artwork, 
family stories, even gardening tips. 

The New Family Cookbook, Recipes 
for Nourishing Yourself and Those 


You Love by Bill Eichner, M.D. 
(Chelsea Green Publishing Company, 
White River Junction, VT, 174 pages, 
softcover, $16.95). 

The new family blurs the bound- 
aries of generation, race, culture and 
gender. When they come together, 
they bring along different traditions 
and pasts. How to provide a sense of 
connection and love for this new fami¬ 
ly? Middlebury's Bill Eichner knows 
that sharing a meal together is the 
medium. His daughters' reąuests for 
recipes inspired him to write the cook¬ 
book. "[I was] touched to realize that 
the food they had eaten around our 
table really did hołd some special place 
in their memory," he writes. Eichner's 
cookbook preserves the recipes and 
traditions in his nontraditional family 
while inspiring us to adopt, create and 
preserve our own. 

In The New Family Cookbook you 
will find recipes whose origins cover 
several continents. From the Nebraska 
farm tradition of Eichner's boyhood 
come Mom's Pie Crusts and Grandma 
Eichner's Pizza. Here are his secrets 
for Sourdough Pancakes and Roasted 
Chicken, favorites of his two daugh¬ 
ters when they were children and Eich¬ 
ner cooked for them as a single dad. 
Travels to India inspired his version of 
Indian Eggplant and Channa. On other 
pages are printed the spicy traditions 
and vegetarian favorites of his Domini- 
can wife, the award-winning writer 
Julia Alvarez. Learn how to make 
Habichuelas (Dominican Red Beans) 
and Arroz Con Leche (rice pudding), 
along with Spinach and Portabello 
Stir-Fry and Wild Rice Ratatouille. 
The New Family Cookbook is, indeed, 
a varied and flavorful feast. 

Gramma Kilburn’s Kitchen by Jane 
M. Philbrick (Xlibris Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 200 
pages, softcover, $16). 

Gramma Kilburn’s Kitchen gives 
readers a taste of late 19th and early 
20th century Vermont farm life 
through the recipes, aneedotes, diary 
entries, memoirs and photographs of 
the author's family. The farm, located 
in Hydeville (near Castleton, in Rut- 
land County), belonged to Philbrick's 
family for nearly a century. 

The recipes turn with the seasons. 
In Gramma KilbunTs kitchen, spring 


an eiwironment to consider 
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was the time for greens (dandelion and 
cowslip), lamb and fish. Summer 
brought the familiar New England 
standbys of strawberry shortcake, 
potato salad and switchel, a summer 
thirst-ąuencher the author considers 
the predecessor to Gatorade. Autumn 
meant making piekłeś and preserves. 
Puddings and pies were a large part of 
winter's farę. 

Most of the recipes can be followed 
in your kitchen today although some 
will reąuire experimentation. Inexact 
measurements are given: "butter the 
size of an egg" and "flour enough to 
mix." Translation is provided: a "spi- 
der" is a skillet; to "stone the raisins" 
for mincemeat means to remove the 
seeds; and a '"slow oven" is set at 300°. 

Along with sausage and roasts, the 
section on butchering includes recipes 
for offal, preceded by the author's dis- 
claimer. So read on about how to pre- 
pare tripe, porlc head cheese and sweet- 
breads (thymus glands). 

Although the writing is not pol- 
ished, this cookbook succeeds in cap- 
turing life on a Vermont farm during a 
particular period. Customs, stories and 
aneedotes as well as recipes fili Gram- 
ma Kilburn’s Kitchen. Through the 
diary entries, readers find rhythm and 
comfort in this family's routine: 
church on Sunday, washing on Mon- 
day, ironing on Tuesday and so on. 
Cattle drives and turkey drives to 
Boston are described; animals had the 
right of way on Route 30; going to the 
Rutland Fair was the big event of sum¬ 
mer; and skiing reąuired red canning 
jar rubbers for bindings. Gramma Kil- 
burris Kitchen is both a fond remem- 
brance and piece of history captured. 

• 

At Grandmother’s Table, Ellen Peny 
Berkeley , editor (Fairview Press, Min- 
neapolis, 298 pages, hardcover, 
$24.95). 

This is a cookbook with memories 
— a collection of 68 essays written by 
contemporary women about their 
grandmothers, topped off, in each case, 
by one or morę of grandma's recipes. 
The editor, Ellen Perry Berkeley, lives 
in Shaftsbury, so several of the grand- 
mother stories come from Vermonters. 

And they are fascinating stories, 
depicting the strong ties that bind 
women to the grandmothers they love. 

Mary Hard Bort of Manchester 


describes her grandmother, Mary Bur- 
roughs Hard, as a firm matriarch who 
insisted on proper formality: "Grand- 
ma's personal standards were high and 
immutable, and everyone in her fami- 
ly was expected to follow the practices 
she considered basie to civil living," 
Mary Bort writes. ''Ali meals were 
served in the dining room, never in the 
kitchen, on a table set with cloth nap- 
lcins, fuli china and silver service, and 
water glasses." 

Grandma Hard never hugged or 
kissed her grandchildren, but her 
granddaughter knew she was loved. 
She could sense it in subtle ways that 
included her grandmothers slcill in 
cooking. ''She folded gently, she 
shaped and stirred and tasted with 
authority, and when she was done, she 
presented her gift of love to family and 
friends. Of course she touched us," 
writes Mary Bort of her very formal 
grandmother, "in her own way." 

To her credit, editor Ellen Perry 
Berkeley includes other stories that 
show grandmotherly formality that 


stifles rather than nurtures and grand¬ 
motherly spontaneity that enlivens 
family life. Sometimes the grandmoth¬ 
ers in this boolc are thwarted women, 
but morę often they are different, 
unpredictable. There are no stereo- 
types here. 

Berkeley has wisely ensured that her 
book's grandmothers come from many 
racial and ethnic backgrounds. The 
recipes in the book — borscht and hoe- 
cakes, chicken and dumplings, enchi- 
ladas and Swedish apple pie — nourish 
in one way, and the stories of strength, 
courage, selfishness and selflessness 
and the enduring love of grandmothers 
for their granddaughters nourish in 
another. 

Finally, At Grandmother’s Table 
makes us ąuestion ourselves and our 
assumptions. And that's a necessary 
service. Our contemporary age with its 
vast materiał wealth and wide array of 
conveniences often lacks what the 68 
protagonists of this book offer in abun- 
dance — simplicity, humility, and 
wisdom. —T.K.S. 
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has it all when you 
want to get away from it all! 

Gas, Coffee, Telephone, Bathroom, 

Ice Cream, Groceries, Banking Terminals, 
Soda, Beer, Film, Sandwiches, 

Food to go, Toys, Pienie supplies, 
Suntan lotion, Sunglasses, Ice, 
Worms, Milk, Butter, Eggs, Bread, 
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A TRADITION OF Q U A L I T Y 

Vermont Mail Order Gifts 
& Spedalty Foods 


V ermont's reputation for high ąuality is well- 
deserved. For morę than a century, the state's 
artisans, food makers, and manufacturers 
have been known for the excellence of their wares. 


Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts 
and foods from the comfort of your home, either 
by mail, telephone, or via our internet address: 
WWW.VTLIFE.COM 


pyiilWojt 


Madę in Vermont 
from Rock Mapie 


.gśir 


— 13B m g| 

1 'jum 



New educational hardwood 
building blocks designed to 
complement wooden railway 
Systems. Great fun as blocks 
-g. alone, morę challenging 
as your little engineer 
adds trains and track. 


Mapie Landmark, Inc. 1 297 Exchange St., Middlebury, VT 05753 

800-421-4223 • www.nametrains.com 





First Night 


Signature Series Mapie Syrup 


Each year the first syrup off the evapo- 
rator has the lightest taste, is golden in 
color and is given the highest grade. 


In a 1.2 puit 
re-usaHe, 
glass 
decanter 
for $21.95 
Delivered 

cali for free catalogue' 



For 200 years, 

The Morse Farm, 
Montpelier, VT 

1-800/242-2740 

1-802/223-7450 FAX 
1-802/223-2740 in VT 
hw. morsefarni.com 
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“A Gardener s Parcidise” 

Fine quality gifts for the 
garden and home 

• Exquisite Florals • 

• Unique Candles • 

• Vermont Country Baskets • 

Cali for free catalogue 

1 - 800 - 488-2643 

www.cogersugarhouse.com 

15 Baltimore Road, (jct. Rte. 10) 
North Springfield, VT 05150 
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autiful socks from yermont 





Madę from soft Merino ujooi 
Machinę washabie and dryabie 

Smali*. W 6 - 8, fits child's large 
Medium; W 8 - 10 , M 7 - 9 
Large: W lo - 22, M 9 - 12 

$2V-95 postagepaid 
M/C VISA or checK 

Soi Matę Socks 
26 AlgerBrOOK"Rd. 

So. Strafford, VT 05070 
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SLEEP AND SCREEN 

Continued from page 63 

lost art, but we still practice it in Fair- 
lee." 

The Herbs, who have 11 grandchil- 
dren, believe their drive-in survives 
because they offer family-oriented, 
inexpensive entertainment. 

"We'll never die millionaires, but 
we don't care about that," Elaine Herb 
says. "We keep it as reasonable as we 
possibly can and still make a profit." 

Rooms at the Fairlee Motel go for 
$55 a night (single occupancy) and $60 
(double occupancy) in season, exclud- 
ing the 9 percent Vermont rooms and 
meals tax. Movies are free with the 
price of a room. There is a two-night 
minimum stay at the motel on week- 
ends, which the Herbs say they 
imposed to discourage any monlcey 
business at this decidedly family busi¬ 
ness. 

Friday, Saturday and Sunday are 
movie nights at the drive-in, and it's 
always a double feature. The cost is 
$5.50 a person, with free admission for 
lcids younger than 12. 

Although that's cheaper than the 
nearest multiplex, sneaking into the 
drive-in is nonetheless a rite of passage 
for local youths. They've been known 
to lie about their ages, jump over the 
fence, and hide in the trunks of cars. 
"We just have an awful lot of 11-year- 
olds," Ray Herb says, tongue pressed 
firmly in cheelc. "They stay 11 for 
years and years and years." 

Brittany Ricker of neighboring Brad- 
ford and her teen-age friends are among 
those Elaine Herb calls her drive-in 
"faithfuls." 

// It , s / like, the only place to hang out, 
pretty much," the 15-year-old says. 

During intermission, a vintage reel 
plays while patrons hurry to the rest 
rooms or linę up for the drive-in's 
famous beer-battered Brew City Fries. 

One big-screen advertising snippet is 
a suggestive pantomimę of a dancing 
hot dog forced to perform routines by a 
pushy bun. At the end, the pork prod- 
uct hops into the bun — setting off 
horn-honking to rival a flock of Cana- 
da geese flying overhead. 

"It never fails," says Al DeVaux, 33, 
of Norwich, a friend of the Herbs, as 
he snickers and shalces his head. "It 
seems to be a crowd favorite." 


Freelance writer Stacey Chase lives in 
Burlington. 




Our complete linę of contemporary and transitional hardwood furniture, 
available in first quality and factory seconds. 

Plus a carefully edited collection of upholstery, rugs, decorative 
accessories, lighting, bed linens, and original art. 


copeland 

FURNITURE 


COMPANY STORĘ 

Main Street, Bradford, VT Tel: (802) 222-5300 Mon - Fri 10 to 6 Sat 9 to 5 

www.copelandfurniture.com 


Timeless... 

Sarah Sleigh Bedroom in solid Mapie and Cherry, 
available in first quality and factory seconds. 
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Knead a 

^ ^Pamper yourself with hands-on baking 
instruction, delectable baked goods and 
premium baking ingredients and tools. 


King Arthur Flour. Dedicated To The Furę Joy Of Baking. 
Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermonr . 802.649.3361 . www.Ki ngArthurFlour.com 
;; Storc and Bakery hours: Monday-Saturday 9 to 6, Sunday 11 co 4 
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Beauty in 

DETAIL 


FINO OUT MORĘ ABOUT THE DETAILS THAT MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN OUR UNIQUE TIMBER FRAME HOMES 


TIMBERPEG 

The Artisans of Post & Beam. 

CALL 1-800-636-2424 to order our $18 design portfolio. 
www.timberpeg.com 


PLYMOUTH NOTCH,YERMONT 


T his exceptional 1797 Cape, beautifully situated at the 
end of a dead-end towrvmaintained road, has been corm 
pletely brought into modern times while retaining the charm 
of yesteryear. With four bedroom suites, each with fuli bath, 
four fireplaces, a true Great Room, chef s kitchen, heated two~ 
car garage, workshop/studio/home gym area, two-stall horse 
facility in the ancient barn and a lovely new greenhouse, the 
best of country living awaits. Former President Calvin 
Coolidge was born on the adjoining property which is now 
9,500 acres of protected land as State forest assuring protec- 
tion forever. 

Offered at $595,000 

Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
www.barronre.com • barronre@together.net 


Green Mountain Homes 
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The Woodstock 
Corporation VX/ 

SILVER LAKĘ 
COTTAGE in 

Barnard with three 
bedrooms up and 
large open kitchen, 
dining, living room 
down, plus covered, 
screened-in porch. 

One of the nicer loca- 
tions on the lakę, a 
rare opportunity, just north of Woodstock, 8198,000. 

South Pomfrct, farmhouse on dead-end road near Appalachian 
Trail. Rcnovated with 4-6 bedrooms, 3 baths, large country 
kitchen, deck with views over lively brook in the rear, detached 
barn, 1+ acre, 8298,000. 

Privatc Estate with 140+/- acres of meadows, woods, trails and 
3 ponds. Long rangę south views from the 4-bedroom, 3-bath 
house, with apartment over attached garage, complete privacy 
at end of town road, just south of Woodstock, 8980,000. 

Woodstock Yillagc home with 5 bedrooms, A/ baths, living 
room with ftreplaee, dining room, new kitchen, central vac and 
alarm, attached garage, heated pool, patio, porch, lovely views, 
immaculate, 8480,000. 




fT YERMONT COUNTRY STORES 
A Yermont Life Style 

classic Vermont General Storę on the green in one 
of Vermont’s tiny towns or a family market serving one of 
Vermont’s resort areas. We offer a variety of country Stores, 
family markets & convenience Stores all over Yermont. 








Dick Blanchard at Realty Professionals specializes in the sale 
and marketing ofVermont Country Stores, Family Food 
Markets and Convenience Stores. We have Stores available 
from $150,000 to $1,250,000. Cali for our current list today. 


REALTY PROFESSIONALS 


Kcsidcntial and Land Spccialists - Givc us a cali. 

Serving the Woodstock Area sińce 1960. 

Marilyu L. Spaulding, Principal Kroker 
email: mlspaiilding37@aoi.coin 

18 Elm Street • 1*0 Box 687 • Woodstock, Yermont 08091-0687 
802-487-3700 • www.woodstockcorp-re.com 



144 Main Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

802 - 223-2228 

E-Mail: DickatRP@aol.com 
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Norwich, Vermont 
DUTTON HILL HOUSE 

Total privacy and protection at the cnd of the 
road in charming Norwich, convenient to 
Hanover and Lebanon. A light-filled contempo- 
rary home with classic proportions featuring five 
bedrooms and three and a half baths on 17.4 
acres with open pastures, horse barn and run-in 
shed, plus an in-ground swimming pool. 

$825,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Warren , Vermont 
BRADLEY BROOK FALLS 

Perhaps the most exciting and dramatic property in 
the Sugarbush Valley located within 1 mile of the ski 
area. The 10,000 sq.ft. residence and its 13 acres fea- 
ture spectacular views and unrivaled privacy. Impec- 
cable gardens surround the house and pond and con- 
nect to the restored antiąue 5 bedroom guesthouse, 
plus the guest apaitment over the garage. $1,700,000 
Cali Wadę B. C. Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 


Pomfret, Vermonł 
BROOK CROSSING 

Relocated c.1790 cape with 3 fireplaces, raised 
panel walls, period details and wide pine floors. 
Beautifully sited alongside a lively stream on 40 
private acres with groomed woodlands and open 
meadows only five minutes from Woodstock. A 
handsome home with five bedrooms, 4 baths, 
stone walls and terraces and beautiful perennial 
gardens. $1,225,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Hartland, Vermont 
HARTS CROSSING 

Restored 19th century Gambrel cape with distant 
easterly views to the mountains of New Hampshire. 
The sunrise is a spectacular sight, the light reflect- 
ed in two ponds on the 9-acre parcel. A handsome 
home with three bedrooms, two and a half baths, 
period details and wide pine floors throughout. 

$625,000 


Cali Wadę 1. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Greensboro, Yermont 
100 ACRE COUNTRY ESTATE 

This newer bright and cheerful Colonial-style house 
overlooks acres of extensive landscaped grounds with 
brick walkways and features 100± acres and 3,300 
sq.ft. of quality at every turn. There is also a lovely 
pond with a gazebo, big views, total privacy, conven- 
ience to Caspian Lakę and skiing at Burkę Mountain, 
Jay Peak and Stowe. $698,000 

Cali Wadę B. C Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 



Charlotte, Vermont 
“WHALLEY HOMESTEAD” 

VIEWS OF LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

Choice location with close proximity to Burlington 
offering privacy on 10 acres. Features a 3,300 sq.ft. 
c.1860 Colonial, beautifully maintained, with views of 
Lakę Champlain and the Adirondacks. Plus barns, out- 
buildings and a pond allow for the maintenance of 
horses and other animals. A property in this location 
comes available once in a generation. $995,000 
Cali Wadę B. C Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 

www.landvest.com 


Weathersfield, Vermont 
STONEHILL FARM 

Handsome stone cape with breezeway and addition 
overlooking the Black River Valley. Light-filled with 
spectacular views and guest/caretaker quarters on 
40 acres with pond. Complete privacy with beauti¬ 
ful stonewalls, landscaped grounds, barn with 
stone paddocks and a sugarhouse, ideał as artisfs 
or writer’s retreat. $779,000 

Cali Wadę 1. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Charlotte, Vermont 
THE CEDARS 

The Cedars, sitting on a rise overlooking the Bay 
on 5 acres with 320 ft. of lakeshore providing 
almost total privacy for the 5,800 sq. ft. shingle-clad 
East Lakę style residence. Although completed in 
1996, the porches, balcony, fireplaces, gardens and 
stone terrace convey the traditional craftsmanship 
& elegance of the early 19th century. $2,400,000 
Cali Wadę B. C. Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 


Peacham, Vermont 
THE WHEELER HOUSE 

With breathtaking views of the surrounding hilltops 
and a peaceful setting, this 1778 brick Cape offers 
exposed beam walls, pine flooring, 3 fireplaces and 
high ceilings, 4 bedrooms and 3 baths, plus a won- 
derful new kitchen. The classic structure features a 
heated solarium, long ell with guest room, open 
porch and a magnificent barn and screen house. 

$ 625,000 

Cali Wadę B. C Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 


Landt/est 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 
Five The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802 - 457-4977 

The Exclusive Vermont Affiliate for ryju CHRISTIES Circle Reader Service Number 171 
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Green Mountain Homes 


SUGARBUSH RESORT 



Post and beam home in prestigious East Warren with 
breathtaking views over swimming pond, professional 
perennial gardens, tennis court. The interior features 
include: master bedroom on main floor, sunken living 
room, delightful screened porch. 

5 Bedrooms with 4.5 Baths on 14.4 Acres 
$895,000 

GRA VES REAL TY co 

A Sugarbush Resort Company 
1 - 800-252-1505 gravesre@sugarbush. com 
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Vintage Center Hall 
Colonial 

Shrewsbury: Classic ca. 1860 residence surrounded by 20 
acres of gently sloping land with lovely mountain views. 
Enjoy tranquil country living just 15 minutes from Rutland 
& 30 minutes from Killington, the largest ski area in the 
East. Lovingly cared for by the same family for over 35 
years, this home retains many period details and the charm 
of a bygone era. 4 BR, 1.5 BA, formal DR, LR w/wood 
burning fireplace. Exclusively offered at $259,900. Free 
brochure. 

Margaret Henkel 

Office: (802) 775-2552 ext. 209 • Toll Free: (888) 977-9777 
Email: mhenkel@vermontel.net Web: www.margarethenkel.com 

RE/MAX Real Estate Services • Independently Owned & Operated 
6 South Main Street • Rutland, VT 05701 
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STOWE, YERMONT 



A true contemporary on 8 acres. Floor to ceiling Windows, cook's kitchen, 
Whirlpool in every bath. Den, family room, radiant heat and guest area. 4-car 
garage. 4-5 bedrooms, open living room, greenhouse/breakfast room. GREAT 
VIEWS!! $975,000 EXCLUSIVE. 

Contact Peggy Smith 
Carlson Real Estate, Inc. 

Phone # 802-253-7358 or Fax # 802-253-8005 
Email: pegsmithsq@aol.com 
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CBI 

Acquisition, Brokerage & Financial Services 






SELLING THE AMERICAN DREAM 

We are New England’s largest independent business brokerage, 
now in our 25th year of matching successful businesses with qual- 
ified buyers. Through our network of professional business bro- 
kers, we represent successful businesses with motivated sellers 
throughout New England. Manufacturing, distribution, retail, 
service and hospitality businesses are now available. For a free 
information packet contact us at (802) 362-4710 or request a 
packet via our website at www.countrybusiness.net. 
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Discover Vermont’s Best 

SHEFFIELD VALLEY FARMS. Antiąue 
farmhouse on 75 acres of large open fields and 
woods offers 4 bedrooms, 3 baths, new country 
style kitchen, large living room with cherry 
panels, formal dining room. Barn with water 
and X bath. #1826 $475,000. Also available 
with rental sugarhouse - large brook, kitchen, 
LR, DR, loft BR and 5 acres for $525,000. Cali Burkę. 



UN1QUE 


w 


REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@bypass.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 
Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northernvtrealestate.com 
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Realize your dreams ... 


TT/hether you’re looking for a historie mansion, 
W pastorał farm, condo on a ski slope, log cabin 
in secluded woods or a cottage on a lakę, Vermont 
realtors and real estate companies can help you 
realize yourdream. 

Cali any of the real estate firms advertising here for 
help in finding the right Vermont property for you. 

Tell them you saw their ad in I /ermont Life. 
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Compiled by Judy Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusiue. Because tbe list- 
ings were compiled last spring, there may be 
changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
eon firm. For Information about Vermont, 
contact tbe Vermont Department of Tourism 
and Marketing, 6 Ba Id win St., Drawer 33, 
Montpelier, VT 05633-1301, tel. l-800-VER- 
MONT, or uisit local information bootbs. To 
submit euents, contact tbe Vermont Depan- 
ment of Tourism and Marketing. For morę 
information about a partieular event, cali tbe 
pbone number in tbe euent listing. Tbe area 
codę for all Vermont telepbones is 802. For an 
updated uersion of our euents calendar, uisit 
us on tbe Internet at www.vtlife.com. 
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Art Cache Gallery. E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 

10 2L.rn.-5 p.m. 626-5711. 

• June 9-30: The Art of Fly Fishing, exhibit. 

• July 1-31: Delights of Summer in Vt., 
exhibit. 

• Aug. 4-31: 29th Anniversary Show. 
Bennington Center for the Arts. Tues.- 

Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 442-7158. 

• June 16-July 29: Art of the Animal King- 
dom VI, wildlife exhibit & sale. Also, Alla 
Prima International Exhibit and Sale. 

• Aug. 4-Sept. 3 & Sept. 22-Oct. 14: Impres- 
sions of New England. Also, The Best of 
Vermont, art show. 

• Aug. 7-Sept. 6: Arts for the Parks, fine art 
show. 

Billings Farm & Museum. Woodstock. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• June 2: Heirloom Seed Day. 

• July 4: Old Vermont Fourth. 

• July 14: Cow Appreciation Day. 

• July 28-Aug. 22: Quilt Exhibition. 

• Aug. 12: Antique Tractor Day. 

• Aug. 25: Children s Day. 

Brattleboro Museum & Art Ctr. 257-0124. 

• June 7: Walter Ungerer. Recent Works in 
Digital Imaging. Introduction, screening, 
question-and-answer period. 

• Thrti July 29: Surrounded by Family and 
Friends, exhibit. 

• Aug. 3-Nov. 4: A Reason for Mapping. 

The Journey of Lewis & Clark. 

Vermont Artists as Travelers. 

Circus Smirkus Big Top Tour. Greensboro. 
Sci-fi circus. Cali for times. 533-7443. 

• July 1; Aug. 19: The Circus Barn, Greens¬ 
boro. 

• July 3-4: Elks Club, Burlington. 

• July 6-8: Location in Manchester. 

• July 10-11: Mayo Field, Stowe. 

• Aug. 14-15: Location in Brattleboro. 

• Aug. 16-18: Montpelier H.S. 

Forests and Parks Summer Series. Perfor- 
mances at State parks. Cali for events list- 



Dancing will be part of the 
Native American Intertribal 
Pow Wozu at Shelbume 
Museum July 14 and 15. 

JWatiue 
y\ /// t~i r ctn 
I*<>ui Woni 

Join Native Americans at the Shelbume 
Museum for the second annual Native 
American Intertribal Pow Wow. a 
celebration of heritage, musie and dance, 
beginning at 11 a.m. July 14 and 15. 

Festivities include dancing, drumming, 
singing, flute musie, storytelling, demon- 
strations, native arts, crafts and food. 

Admission is $5 for adults, $3 for 
children (6-14) and seniors. For morę 
information cali 985-3346 or visit 
www.shelburnemuseum.org. 


ing. (800) VERMONT. 

Green Mountain Flyer. Bellows Falls and 
Chester. Train rides. (800) 707-3530. 

• July 15, 29: Scenie Raił Excursion, Rutland 
to Ludlow. 

Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. Daily, noon-5 
p.m., except Sun. & Mon. (800) 247-8693- 

• July 14-Oct. 21: Exposed! Outdoor Sculp- 
ture Exhibit. 

• Aug. 1, 8: Evening Musie at the Gazebo, 

7 p.m. 

Hildene. Manchester. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
362-1788. 

• June 9-10: Antique & Classic Car Show. 

• June 11-17: Celebration of Peonies. 

• June 14-16: Lincoln Family Symposium. 

• June 17: Garden Party. 

• June 23; July 14; Aug. 18: Polo, 2 p.m. 

• July 9: Washington County Band Concert, 

7 p.m. 


• July 29: Komen Vt. Race for the Cure, 

8 a.m. 

• Aug. 3-5: So. Vt. Art & Fine Craft Fair, 

10 a.m. 

• Aug. 13: Woods Tea Company, concert, 

7 p.m. 

LamoiUe County Players. Hyde Park Opera 
House. 7 p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m. 888-4507. 

• July 25-29; Aug. 1-5: A Funny Tlńng Hap- 
pened on tbe Way to tbe Forum. 

Lost Nation Theater. City Hall Arts Ctr., 
Montpelier. Cali for times. 229-0492. 

• June 21-July 15: Sweeney Todcl. 

• July 19-Aug. 5: Grace in America. 

• Aug. 1-31: Wizard of Oz, children's theater. 

• Aug. 9-26: Tbe Rainmaker. 

Memoriał Hall Ctr. for the Arts. Wilming- 

ton. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 464-8411. 

• July 10, 17, 24, 31; Aug. 7, 14, 21, 28: Tues- 
day Night Concert Series, 7:30 p.m. 

• July 26-Aug. 4: Annie Get Your Gun, 
Thurs.-Sat. 8 p.m. 

• Aug. 11: Garden Tour with piano/flute 
concert. 

• Aug. 25: Dulcimer Daze. Concert, 8 p.m. 

Montshire Museum. Norwich. Daily 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 649-2200. 

• July 7-Sept. 5: Magie Musie Factory. Musie 
through sound, touch, light and movement 
in this visiting exhibit. 

Park-xMcCullough House. No. Bennington. 
442-5441. 

• June 2: Garden Fair & Plant Sale, 9 a.m. 

• June 14-Aug. 16: Croąuet League. 

• July 4: Victorian Independence Day Lawn 
Party, 10 a.m. 

• July 8, 22; Aug. 5, 19: Sundays at 4 Concert 
Series. 

• Aug. 26: Benefit Concert, 4 p.m. 

Rochester Chamber Musie Society. Feder¬ 
ated Church. 4 p.m.; pre-concert talks 
3:30 p.m. 767-4012. 

• June 23: Bach Bash, 1:30 p.m., Hancock 
Town Hall. 

• July 8: Marguerite Schenkman, violin and 
Cynthia Huard, piano. 

• July 22: Paul Davis, clarinet; Robert Penny, 
cello; and Cynthia Huard, piano. 

• Aug. 12: Edwin Thayer, French horn; Beth 
Thompson Kaiser, voice; Marguerite 
Schenkman, violin; and Cynthia Huard, 
piano. 

• Aug. 19: Peter Schenkman, cello and Yuri 
Meyrowitz, piano. 

Rokeby Museum. Ferrisburgh. 877-3406. 

• July 7: Wc>(>1 Fest., 10 a.m. 

• Aug. 12: Pie & Ice Cream Social, 1 p.m. 

Shelbume Museum. 985-3346. 

• June 2: 3 Centuries of American Interiors. 

• June 2-3: Auto Fest. 

• Aug. 16: Shelbume Museum Goes to the 
Dogs, 5 p.m. Pet show, morę. 

• Aug. 17-19: Mts & Crafts Fest. Morę than 
200 artisans. 

Sheldon Museum. Middlebury. 388-2117. 
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SUMMER EYENTS 


• June 29: VSO Pops Concert, 8 p.m., Mid- 
dlebury College Alumni Stadium and Field. 

• July 7: Traditional Crafts Day. Demonstra- 
tions of 18th and 19th century crafts and 
trades, 10 a.m. 

• July 19, 25: Lakę Champlain Twilight Histo- 
ry Cruise aboard the Carillon, 6:30-8:30 
p.m. 

• July 30; Aug. 2: 200 Years of Business and 
Industry in Addison County. Teachers’ 
workshop. 

• Aug. 7-12: Addison County Farm and Field 
Days. 

Skinner Barn. Waitsfield. 496-4422. 

• June 3; July 6; Aug. 3; Sept. 7: Contra 
dances, 8 p.m., except June 3 at 7 p.m. 

• Aug. 8, 22: Literary Readings, 7 p.m. 

• Aug. 16, 19, 23, 26: Cabaret evenings, 

7:30 p.m. 

Southern Vt. Art Center. Manchester. Man¬ 
chester Musie Fest. concerts. Cali for times 
and other events. 867-2231. 

• June 6: Michael Rudiakov Memoriał Concert. 

• June 8: Dave Brubeck Jazz Concert. 

• June 23: Jane Monheit, jazz. 

• June 30: Members’ Show. 

• July 9, 16, 23, 30; Aug. 6, 13: Young Artists’ 
Concerts. Burr & Burton Academy. 

• July 11; Aug. 1: Manchester Ballet. 

• July 12, 19, 26; Aug. 2, 9, 16: Romance and 
Remembrance Concerts. 

• July 21: Mary McFadden, fashion legend. 

• Aug. 1: Studio Tour. 

• Aug. 8: Dominiek Dunn, author. 

• Aug. 18: Fine Arts & Antiąues Auction. 

Stowe Theatre Guild. Town Hall Theatre. 

8 p.m. 253-3961. 

• June 20-July 7: Ninę. Wed.-Sat., except 
July 4. 

• July 18-Aug. 4: Cinderella. Wed.-Sat. 

• Aug. 15-Sept. 1: Cabaret. Wed.-Sat. 

Three Rivers Gallery. Bellows Falls. Wed.- 

Sat. noon-5 p.m. 463-1991. 

• Thru June 2: Paintings of Bellows Falls, by 
Jerry Pfohl. 

• June 7-July 28: Scenes of Summer. 

• Aug. 2-Sept. 15: Work of Three Rivers 
Gallery artists. 

Yergennes Opera House. 77-6737. 

• June 8; July 6; Aug. 10: Friday Flicks. 

• June 23: Ladies Rally. 

• July 14: Bastille Day Celeb. 

• Aug. 25: Vergennes Day 2001. 

Vermont Mozart Festival. (800) 639-9097. 

• July 15: Grand Opening Celeb. and 
Dressage Exhibition, Shelburne Farms. 

• July 17: The Ying Quartet with New York 
Chamber Soloists Strings. UVM Recital Hall, 
Burlington. 

• July 18: Eight Winds. Snów Farm Winery, 
So. Hero. 

• July 20: Gilbert & Sullivan’s Yeoman of the 
Guard. Basin Harbor Club, Vergennes. 

• July 21: Summer’s Symphony, Shelburne 
Farms. 

• July 22: American in Paris. Trapp Family 
Meadow, Stowe. 

• July 24: 24 Preludes, 88 Keys. UVM Recital 
Hall, Burlington. 

• July 25: Lakę House Harmonies, Grand Isle 
Lakę House. 

• July 27: Twilight Serenades. Kingsland Bay 
State Park, Ferrisburgh. 
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• July 28: Bravo! Bach, Shelburne Farms. 

• July 29: Babar, the Little Elephant. Vermont 
Teddy Bear, Shelburne. 

• July 29: Green Mountain Melodies. Trapp 
Family Meadow, Stowe. 

• July 31: Masters of the Baroąue. Trapp 
Family Lodge, Stowe. 

• Aug. 1: Cello Recital. St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Burlington. 

• Aug. 3: Maestro Mozart. Shelburne Farms. 

• Aug. 4: Grand Finale: Mozart’s Majesty, 
Shelburne Farms. 

• Aug. 5: Encore! Trapp Family Meadow, 
Stowe. 

Vt. State Craft Center. Clay & craft educa- 
tion workshops and exhibits. Frog Hollow, 
Middlebury, 388-3177; Manchester, 362- 
3321; Burlington, 863-6458. 

• Thru June 3: From the Hill to the Hollow, 
Middlebury. 

• June 8-July 29: Lamps, Middlebury. 

• Thru June 24: In the Garden, Burlington. 

• Thru June 24: Diamonds from the Rough, 
Manchester. 

• June 27-Aug. 26: Body Talk, Manchester. 

• June 29-July 29: Diamonds from the 
Rough, Burlington. 

• Aug. 3-Sept. 16: Diamonds from the 
Rough, Middlebury. 

• Aug. 3-Sept. 16: It’s the Story, Burlington. 

Vt. Sun Fitness Center. Middlebury. 388- 
6888. 

• June 2: Middlebury Duathlon. 

• June 10: 5K Road Race. 

• June 14; July 28, Aug. 25: Triathlon. Bran- 
bury State Park, Salisbury. 

• June 24: Middlebury Triathlon. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 

Cali for times. 864-5741 or (800) VSO-9293- 

• June 29: Pops Concert & Fireworks, Mid¬ 
dlebury College. 

• June 30: Pops Concert & Fireworks, 

Hildene in Manchester. 

• July 1: Quechee. 

• July 3: Grafton Pond. 

• July 4: Shelburne Fanns. 

• July 6: Hathaway Farms, Rutland. 

• July 7: Three Stallion Inn, Randolph. 

• July 8: Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe. 

• July 21: Ario Guthrie, Hunter Park & Riley 
Rink, Manchester. 

• July 27-28: American Century Weekend, 
Hunter Park & Riley Rink, Manchester. 

• Aug. 4: Russian Romance, Hunter Park & 
Riley Rink, Manchester. 

Weston Playhouse. Tues.-Sat. 8 p.m.; Wed. 
& Sat. 3 p m.; Sun. 7 p.m. 824-5288. 

• June 12-21: An Ideał Husband. 

• June 27-July 7: The Pirates of Penzance. 

• July 26-Aug. 11: Gypsy. 

• Aug. 2-5, 8-11: Marry Me a Little. 

• Aug. 16-25: Floyd Collins. 

• Aug. 30-Sept. 8: Art. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery. Vt. College, Mont- 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743- 

• June 5-July 22: Over & Under, exhibit. 
Works of the Weavers Guild & others. 

• Aug. 21-Oct. 7: Water on Ice, exhibit of 
Ron Slayton’s watercolors. Also, Quiet 
Waters, exhibit of Oriental brush painting 
by Jo Steinhurst. 

• Aug. 21-Dec. 23: The New Director’s Cut, a 
fresh look at the permanent collection. 


Evcrxts 


JUNE 


1: Raise the Roof. Latin dance and cuisine. 
Silent auction and raffle. 6 p.m., Shelburne 
Farms. 862-6244. 

1- 3: Lakę Champlain Balloon Fest. Fri. 

2 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 5 a.m., Addison County 
Field Days’ site, New Haven. 425-4883- 
2: Big Splash River Fest. Musie, dance, 
canoes & kayaks, exhibits, entertainment. 
10:30 a.m., Wilder Dam. 333-3549- 
E. Poultney Townwide Flea Market. 9 
a.m., on the green. 287-9052. Mutt Strutt. 
No. Country Animal League pet walk & fest. 
9 a.m., Stowe Events Field. 888-4303- 

2- 3, 9-10: Vt. Renaissance Fest. Recreation 
of 1580s English village. 10 a.m., Fort 
Dummer State Park, Brattleboro. 463-2565. 

3: Kids’ Maritime Fest. 10 a.m.. Lakę Cham¬ 
plain Maritime Museum, Ferrisburgh. 
475-2022. 

9: Brandon Ice Cream Social. 3 p.m., Cen¬ 
tral Park. 247-0228. 

9; July 7: Garden Conservancy’s Open 
Days Program. Yisit private gardens in 
Manchester and Dorset. (845) 424-3789- 
12-17: American Society of Dowsers Con- 
vention & Schools. 8:30 a.m., Lyndon 
State College, Lyndonville. 684-3417. 

15- 17: Quechee Hot Air Balloon Fest. & 
Craft Fair. 65-75 exhibitors. Fri. 3 p.m.; 

Sat. & Sun. 6 a.m., village green. 295-7900. 

16- 17: Ethan Allen Days. 10 a.m., Arlington. 
375-2800. 

17: Bellows Falls Alumni Paradę. 1 p.m. 
463-1635. Vt. Showcase of Agriculture. 

Morgan horse riding & driving demos, live 
musie, morę. 10 a.m., Morgan Horse Com- 
plex, Shelburne. 872-0938. 

20: Plymouth Strawberry Fest. 5 p.m., 
Camp Plymouth on Echo Lakę. 672-3007. 

22- 24: Green Mountain Chew Chew Food 
Fest. Morę than 40 booths showcasing Vt. 
food producers & area restaurants. 11 a.m., 
Waterfront Park, Burlington. 864-6674. 

23: Ben & Jerry’s One World One Heart 
Fest. Outdoor live musie festival with 
culinary delights, arts & crafts, ice cream. 

11 a.m., Sugarbush Resort, Fayston. 
864-1500. Islands Fest. BBQ, band, raffle, 
venclors, demonstrations, morę. Sailboat 
races, Apple Island Marina, So. Hero; 
paddlers’ races, Knight’s Point State Park, 
No. Hero. 372-8400. VSO Garden Tour. 

9 a.m., Rutland & Shrewsbury. 773-0795. 

23- 24: Summer Revels & Solstice Fest. 

5 p.m.; performance, 7 p.m., Marion Cross 
Sch., Norwich. At Wooclstock H.S. the 
24th. (603) 298-8913- Vermont History 
Expo 2001. Local historical societies & 
museums showcase prize artifacts from 
their collections. Also, heritage workshops 
and programs, genealogy center, re-enact- 
ments, children’s activities, heritage ani- 
mals, crafts and demonstrations, food. 

10 a.m., Tunbridge fairgrounds. 828-2291. 
27-Aug. 29: Vt. Authors Series. Readings, 











discussions, morę. Every Wed., 8:30 a.m., 
Basin Harbor Club, Vergennes. 475-2311. 
29-July 1: Sto we Garden Fest. Morę than 30 
events on garden design, workshops, guid- 
ed tours, lectures, luncheons. (800) 247- 
8693 Heritage Days Horse Show. 

Fri. 6 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 8 a.m., Tunbridge 
fairgrounds. 254-2176. 

30: Isle La Motte Library Book Sale. 9 a.m. 
928-4113 Fairlee Library Book Sale. 

9 a.m., Town Hall. 333-4716. Barber- 
shop/Barbecue. 4 p.m., Northfield United 
Meth. Church. 485-7712. 


july 


1: St. Albans Bay Day. Triathlon, fireworks, 
kids’ activities. 9 a.m., Bay Park. 524-2444. 
Middletown Springs Strawberry Fest. 

1 p.m., on the green. 235-2376. 

4 Statewide Independence Day Celebra- 
tions. See local listings. Peacham’s Ghost 
Walk. 10, 11:30 a.m.; 1:30, 3:30 p.m., 
cemetery. 592-3571. President Calvin 
Coolidges Birthday Celeb. Noon, 
Coolidge State Historie Site. 672-3773. 

6- 8: Stoweflake Hot Air Balloon Fest. 
Stoweflake Resort, Stowe. 253-7355. Wind¬ 
sor Heritage Days. Historie re-enaet- 
ments, period dress, historie home tours, 
musie, dance, crafts, parades. 10 a.m. 
674-5910. 

7: Sheldon Old Home Day Paradę & BBQ. 

Paradę, 11 a.m.; BBQ, noon. Crafts, farm- 
ers’ market, morę. 933-4083 Middlebury 
Peasant Market. 9 a.m., on the green. 
388-4576. 

7- 8: Kaleidoseope Fest. Noon, Stowe Craft 
Interior Design Ctr. 253-4693. 

8- 14: Middlebury Fest. on the Green. Per¬ 
forming arts fest. Mon.-Fri., noon & 7 p.m.; 
Sat., 7 p.m.; village green. 388-0216. 

11- Aug. 19: Stowe Free Library Book Sale. 

9 a.m. daily. 253-6145. 

12: E. Corinth Flea Market. Fairgrounds. 
439-6290. St. James Church Fair. 10 a.m., 
church green opposite town hall, Wood- 
stock. 457-1727. 

12- 14: So. Royalton Old Home Days. Old- 
time fiddlers, Thurs. band concert, Sat. 
moming paradę. On the green. 763-8823. 

12-Aug. 26: Herrmann’s Royal Lipizzan 
Stallions. Thurs.-Fri. 6 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 

2:30 p.m., No. Hero. 372-8400. 

14: Chelsea Flea Market. 9 a.m., twin com- 
mons. 685-3392 Craftsbury Common 
Antiąues & Uniąues Fest. 10 a.m., on the 
common. 655-0006. Ali Breed Point 
Show & Obedience Trial. Champlain Val- 
ley Kennel Club. 9 a.m., Champlain Valley 
Fairgrounds, Essexjct. 878-6168. 

14-15: Antique Gas & Steam Engine Show. 
9 a.m., Coolidge State Historie Site, Ply¬ 
mouth Notch. 672-3773. R.A.V.E. Car 
Show & Flea Market. 9 a.m., Vt. State 
Fairgrounds, Rutland. 459-2274. 

20-21: No. Hero Antique Show & Sale. 10 
a.m., Community Hall. 372-5357. Vt. Brew- 
ers Fest. Fri., 6 p.m.; Sat., noon & 5 p.m. 
Waterfront Park, Burlington. 244-6828. 

21 LyndonviUe Stars & Stripes Fest. 
Breakfast, 8:30 a.m.; paradę, 10 a.m.; road 
race, crafts, Street dance, morę. 626-9696. 



o n i e.s for 
One cirtci /l// 

If you like peonies — and who doesn’t? 
— visit Manchester and Robert Todd 
Lincoln’s mansion, Hildene, in earlyjune. 
Fromjune 2 through June 18 a variety of 
events are scheduled featuring the man- 
sion’s spectacular, century-old peony 
gardens. 

Artists, photographers, gardeners and 
the generał public will all find something 
to do, surrounded by the beauty of flow- 
ering peonies. A $4 grounds pass is 
required for all events not charging a fee. 
Cali Hildene for further information at 
362-1788. 

• June 2: Everythings Corning LJp 
Peonies. an art show featuring paintings 
of peonies madę at last year’s Artists in the 
Garden session at Hildene opens at the 
Southern Vermont Arts Center. Artists will 
return to paint Hildene’s peonies again, 
fromjune 11-23. The show remains up 
through the 24th. 

• June 10: ChildreiTs Day, noon to 4 
p.m. Bring your children to listen to a sto- 
ryteller, make a kitę and fly it, get their 
faces painted or make naturę crafts. Pic- 
nics encouraged, weather permitting. 

$10 per family. Limited to 50 participants. 

• June 1 1: Oil painting demonstra- 
tion. 9:30 a.m. to noon. Artist Timothy 
Thies, who won the grand prize in Ameri¬ 
can Artist Magazine’s floral competition, 
will capture moments of beauty, painting 
in oils, and answer ąuestions in this event 
sponsored by West Wind Fine Art of Man¬ 
chester. $20 per person. 

• June 12: Designing peony arrange- 
ments, 10:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. Professional 
floral designer Jane Childs will demon- 
strate techniques for creating beautiful 
floral arrangements, followed by a special 
luncheon. $20 per person; limited to 

15 people. 

• June 12: Workshops on peony 
growing. 11:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 

Hildene grounds pass required. 

• June 13: Photography workshop. 
Wednesday; 2:30 to 5:30 p.m., with noted 
photographer Hubert Schriebl. Bring 
camera and film. A winę and cheese social 
will follow and participants will have an 
opportunity to show their favorite work. 
$20 per person, limited to 20 participants. 

• June 18: Garden party. 6-8 p.m. 

Enjoy hors d’oeuvres and musie in 
Hildene’s spectacular formal gardens. 
Reservations reąuired. Info: 828-2416. 


Wells Variety Fair. Crafts, vendors, enter- 
tainment. 9 a.m., on the green. 645-0804. 
Irasburg United Church Fair. Flower 
market, chicken BBQ, crafts, musie, 7 p.m. 
paradę, morę. 10 a.m., on the common. 
754-6583- Newbutys Cracker Barrel 
Bazaar. Connecticut River boat rides, 
games, hayrides, sheep herding demos, 
morę. Breakfast 7 a.m.; craft fair 9:30 a.m.; 
BBQ 5 p.m. On the common. 866-5580. 
Bethel Flea Market. Rain datę: July 22. 

9 a.m., on the common. 763-2907. 

22 Antiques Appraisal & Identification 
Day. Noon, Tunbridge fairgrounds. 889- 
5528. 

23-26: Triduum & Feast of St. Annę. 9 a.m., 
St. Anne’s Shrine, Isle La Motte. 928-3362. 

24: Great Brandon Auction. 4 p.m., Central 
Park. 247-6401. 

27 Wells Antique Appraisal Afternoon 
Tea. 4 p.m., United Meth. Church. 645-0804. 

27-29: Slavic Fair & Fest. Russian Sch. of 
Norwich Univ., Northfield. 485-2165. 

28: Green Mountain Draft Horse Field 
Day. 11 a.m., Shelburne Farms. 985-8686. 
Pownal Valley Fair. Farm animals, fire¬ 
works, musie. Fire Dept. 823-5258. 

31: Newark Old Home Day. 10:30 a.m., 
chicken BBQ, 11 a.m., Union Church. 467- 
3783. 


AUGUST 


3-4: Collectors’ Book Auction. Fri. preview, 
1 p.m.; Sat. auction, 9 a.m., Pomfret Sch. 
457-3702 Green Mountain Sampler 
Antiques Show. 10 a.m., Green Mtn. 
Union H.S., Chester. 484-5942. 

3-5: Rockingham Old Home Days and 
Transpo 2001. Fireworks, live bands, 
Street dance, art show, morę. Fri. noon; 

Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 3 p.m. pilgrimage to 
Rockingham Meeting House. 463-4280. 

4: Transpo 2001. 2 hr. scenie train ride. Bel- 
lows Falls Railroad Station. (800) 707-3530. 
Plymouth Old Home Day. 10 a.m., Cool¬ 
idge State Historie Site. 672-3773. W. New- 
hury Summer Fest. 8:30 a.m., hall and 
church. 429-2306. Guilford Lawn & Bakę 
Sale. 10 a.m., Meeting House. 257-0004. 

5: Cars of Yesteryear International Car 
Show. 10 a.m.; car regis. 8 a.m., 

No. Country Union H.S., Newport. 334- 
6079 Vt. Antiquarian Booksellers Book 
Sale. 9:30 a.m., Pomfret Sch. 457-3702. 

5-12: Phlox Fest. Nearly 50 varieties in 
bloom. Door prizes, tea, tours, morę. 
Perennial Pleasures, E. Hardwick. 472-5104. 
10-12: Stowe Antique & Classic Car Meet. 

8 a.m., NichoFs Field. 426-3265. 

11 Ryegate Heritage Day. Civil War 
encampment and skirmishes, sheepdog 
demo, petting zoo, horse-drawn hayrides, 
Highland dancers, Scottish piper, rug-mak- 
ing exhibit, evening barn dance, morę. 

9:30 a.m., Historical Society. 584-3772. 

E. Calais Blueberry Fest. 1 p.m.. Grand 
View Winery. 456-7012. Brandon Bazaar. 
247-6401 Belvidere Old Home Day. All 
day fest., ballfielcl. 644-8833. Isle La Motte 
Book Sale. 3:30 p.m., Meth. Church lawn. 
928-4113 W. Ncwbury Summer Fest. 
Exhibits, BBQ, historical display, morę. 8 
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a.m., hall & church. 429-2908. Arlington 
Tag Sale & Craft Fair. 8 a.m. 375-2800. 
Fair Haven Ride & Walk Siatę Tour. 

View modern working ąuarry, visit original 
ąuarry. 10 a.m., center of town. 265-3231 - 
12: Benson Family Day. Paradę 10 a.m.; 
BBQ 11:30 a.m.; Burdock Fest. all day. 
537-2611. 

13-15: Triduum & Feast of Blessed Moth- 

er. 9 a.m., St. Anne’s Shrine, Isle La Motte. 
928-3362. 

13-18: Morrisville Woodcarvers’ Week. 

9 a.m., People’s Academy Gym. 644-5039. 

15: Vt. Day Open House. UVM Morgan 
Horse Farm, Weybridge. 388-2011. 

16- 19: Zucchini Fest. 5-mi. run, contests, 
food, morę. Ludlow. 228-5830. 

17- 19: Bennington Battle Day & Weekend 
Events. Bennington Battle Monument. 
447-3311. 

18: Thetford Antiąue Show & Sale. 10 a.m., 
Elem. Sch. 785-4361. E. Poultney Day. 
Antiques & collectibles. 9 a.m., on the 
green. 287-5268. Lippitt Country Show. 
Sat. 8:30 a.m.; Sun. 9 a.m., Tunbridge fair- 
grounds. 454-8308. Vt. Arts Council His- 
torical Architectural Tour & Tea. 11 
a.m., on the green, Woodstock. 828-5424. 

18- 19: Killington Renaissance Fest. 

Brunch, plays, pig roast, morę. (800) 337- 
1928. Dawnland Red Road Powwow. 
Dancing, singing, drumming, crafts, morę. 
11 a.m., Parker’s Field, E. Montpelier. 
229 - 0601 . 

19: Franklin County Kids’ Day. 2 p.m., 
Taylor Park, St. Albans. 524-2444. 

25: Quechee Scottish Fest. Bagpipe bands, 
sheepdog trials, exhibits, dancing, musie, 
food, morę. 8 a.m., Polo Field. 496-2213. 
26: Lucy MacKenzie Humane Society Auc- 
tion. Yard sale, antiąues, collectibles, fur- 
niture, pieces from local artists & crafts- 
men. 9 a.m., Woodstock. 457-3080. 


łS' uppers, 
Etc. 


JUNE 


2: All You Can Eat Pasta Supper. 5 p.m., 
Masonie Tempie, Woodstock. (888) 496- 
6378. 

9: Dummerston Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 

5 p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. 

10: Brownsville Roast Beef Supper. 4 p.m., 
Community Church. 484-5944. 

16: Poultney Hometown Sinorgasbord. 

5 p.m., United Baptist Church. 287-9052. 

23: Dummerston Strawberry Supper. 5 

p.m., Cong. Church. 257-0815. E. Bethel 
Community Church Strawberry Supper 

6 Craft Fair. 5, 6, 7 p.m., Grange Hall. 
763-7689. 

27; July 25; Aug. 22: Richmond Cong. 
Church Suppers. 5:30 p.m., Camel’s 
Hump Middle Sch. 434-2789. 


JULY 


5; Aug. 9 Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., St. MichaeLs Parish 



Tcit>le TclIIc 


Trattoria Delia: In the ground jloor of 
the former Hotel Vermont, just around the 
comer from City Hall Park, 152 St. Paul 
Street, Burlington, (802) 864-5253■ Open 
seven days for dinner, 5-10p.m.; reserua- 
tions strongly recommended; entrees $11- 
$25. 

Since 1993, owners Tom and Lori Delia 
have been serving authentic dishes from 
every region of Italy. This is food your 
Italian grandmother would cook for you: 
hearty, savory, madę with indigenous 
ingredients so that everything is fresh and 
of the highest ąuality. Trattoria Delia’s 
organie vegetables grow in Burlington’s 
Intervale Gardens. 

The setting, which is like a rustic coun¬ 
try manor, with old beams, stone walls 
and Italian tile, echoes the food. A mas- 
sive stone fireplace warms the entrance- 
way. One of the best tables for two is 
tucked in an alcove next to the fireplace. 

Dining at Trattoria Delia is like sitting 
down family-style and tasting from each 
platter on the table. You can wander 
through the Antipasti e Insalate course, 
sampling smoked mozzarella and oven- 
roasted vegetables, then try the various 
pastas featured in the Primi course 
before focusing your attention on the 
Secondi, which beckons with fish, poul- 
try and meat entrees, including two dish¬ 
es madę with wild boar: Grigliata Mista 
Completa (with homemade boar sausage 
wood-grilled and basted with fresh sagę 
and olive oil) and Cinghiale Brasate 
(boar braised in winę, tomatoes, rose- 
mary and sagę). 

So that you’re not overwhelmed by the 
extensive list of Italian wines, there’s 
always a featured winę recommended by 
the proprietors. 

The secret to finding room for Dolce 
(sweets) and Digestwi (dessert wines)? 
Practice the Italian art of food: savor each 
flavor and linger. 


Hall. 472-5711. 

7: No. Pomfret Strawberry Supper & 
Ladies Circle Bazaar. 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m., 
Town Hall. 457-1014. 

7, 14, 21, 28: Brownsville Baked Bean & 
Salad Suppers. 5-7 p.m., Grange Hall. 
484-5954. 

10, 24, Aug. 7, 21 Walden Hot Dish Sup 

pers. 5:30 p.m., United Meth. Church. 563- 
2472. 

20: Newbury Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30 
p.m., Cong. Church. 866-5540. 

21: W. Danville Chicken BBQ. 4:30-6:30 
p.m., Meth. Church. 684-3398. 

28: E. Barnard Smorgasbord Supper & 
Bazaar. Bazaar, 3 p.m.; supper, 5 p.m., 
Community Hall. 763-7036. Super Sum- 
mer Supper. 5 p.m., Dummerston Ctr. 
Grange Hall. 254-8182. 


29: E. Albany Turkey Dinner. 11:30 a.m . 
St. John of the Cross Church. 755-6110. 


AUGUST 


18: Wells Chicken BBQ. 4 p.m., carnival 
grounds. 645-0881. Dummerston Ctr. 
Peach Shortcake Supper. 4:30 p.m., 
Grange Hall. 254-8182. 


Arts & 
JYJusic 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 


1-2: Ensemble Clogs. Chamber musie con- 
certs. Fri., Goddard College, Plainfield; 

Sat., Burr and Burton, Manchester. 

626 - 8298 . 

1- 30: Art’s Alive Festival of Fine Arts. 

Burlington. 864-1557. 

2: Norwich Swing Dance & Lessons. 

Lessons, 7:30 p.m.; dance, 8:30 p.m., Trący 
Hall. (603) 643-5341. 

2- 3: Westminster Cares Quilt Show. 

463-3995. 

3: Serkin Concert For 3 Cellos. 4 p.m., 
Guilford Ctr. Meeting House. 257-7306. 

4-10: Discover Jazz Fest. Day and evening 
events; locations around Burlington. 
863-7992. 

10: Blues & Jazz Fest. Noon, Tunbridge fair- 
grounds. 296-3888. 

10-July 10: Northern Vt. Artists’ Assoc. 
Juried Art Show. 9 a.m., Mary Bryan 
Memoriał Gallery, Jeffersonville. 899-1106. 
16: Belvidere Bluegrass Fest. 11 a.m., bali 
field. 644-2498. 

16-30: Staff Craft & Art Show. Created by 
Shimmering Glass, Stowe Craft Gallery & 
Stowe Craft Interior Design Ctr. 10 a.m., 
Stowe Craft Design Ctr. 253-7677. 

22: Night at the Opera. College of St. 

Joseph, Rutland. 775-5900. 

26-Aug. 5: Confrontational Clay. Exhibit of 
50 works by 25 artists. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.; 
Sat.-Sun. noon, Middlebury College Muse- 
um of Art. 443-5007. 

28-July 1: Vt. Quilt Fest. Morę than 400 
ąuilts on display; morę than 75 classes & 
lectures. Thurs. preview 7 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. 9 
a.m. Norwich Univ., Northfield. 485-7092. 

28- Aug. 16: So. Royalton Town Band Con- 
certs. Thurs., 7:30 p.m., on the green. 
763-8228. 

29- July 1: Shakespeare in the Park Perfor- 
mances. 6 p.m., Memoriał Park and Rotary 
Club Stage, Brattleboro. 254-4636. 

June 30; July 7, 14, 21; Aug. 4: Burklyn 
Ballet Theatre. 8 p.m., Dibden Ctr. for the 
Arts, Johnson State College. 635-1390. 

30- Aug. 5: Yellow Barn Musie Fest. 8 p.m., 
Putney. (800) 639-3819. 


JULY 


1,8, 15, 22, 29: Musie in the Meadow Con- 
certs. 7 p.m., Trapp Meadow, Stowe. (800) 
247-8693- 

1-Aug. 12: Killington Musie Fest. Cali for 

























specific dates. 7:30 p.m., Ram’s Head 
Lodge. 773-4003. 

6-8: Arts & Fine Crafts Fest. 10 a.m., Top- 
notch Field, Stowe. 253-7321. 

7: Burklyn Arts Council Craft Fair. 10 a.m., 
Bandstand Park, Lyndonville. 626-5770. 

18th Society of Vt. Craftsmen Arts & 
Crafts Fest. 10 a.m., Fletcher Farm Sch., 
Ludlow. 228-8770. 

8: Musie from the Bandstand. 7 p.m.; sup- 
per 5:30 p.m., Craftsbury Common. (800) 
639-3443. 

11-Aug. 15: Craftsbury Chamber Players 
Musie Fest. Wed. 8 p.m.; children’s con- 
certs, 4:30 p.m., UVM Recital Hall, Burling¬ 
ton. (800) 639-3443. 

12, 19, 26: Battery Park Coneert Series, 

Burlington. 7 p.m. 865-7166. 

13- 15: Basin Bluegrass Fest. Fri. 1 p.m.; Sat. 
9:30 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m. Basin Rd., east of 
Brandon. 247-3275. 

14: Art in the Park. 10 a.m., Rusty Parker 
Mem. Park, Waterbury. 244-6648. 

No. Hero House & Studio Tours. Self- 
guided tours of homes & gardens of the 
Champlain Islands; demonstrations of art & 
craft studios. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 796-3048. 

14- 15: SolarFest: Energy Education 
Through the Arts. Solar-powered musie & 
performing arts festival & renewable energy 
fair. 10 a.m., Middletown Springs. 235-2050. 

14-Aug. 11 Adamant Musie Sch. Coneert 
Series. Wed. & Fri. 8 p.m.; Sun. 3 p.m., 
Waterside Hall. 229-9297. 

14- Aug. 12 Marlboro Musie Festival. 

Sat. 8:30 p.m.; Sun. 2:30 p.m., Persons 
Aud., Marlboro College. 215-569-4690. 

15- 20: Jazz Vermont. Band camp for grown- 
ups. Killington Grand Hotel. (800) 242-8785. 

20: Fiddle Contest. -4 divisions. 8 p.m., on 
the common, Newbury. 866-5518. 

20-22: Arts & Fine Crafts Fest. 10 a.m., 
Topnotch Field, Stowe. (800) 247-8693. 

21: Newbury Sąuare Dance. 8 p.m., Sch. 
Hall. 866-9076. W. Rutland’s Carving Stu¬ 
dio Stone & String Auction. Musie, pie¬ 
nie, live & silent auction. 5:30 p.m. 773- 
4003 Summernight. Wide variety of arts 
events. 5 p.m., Rochester village. 767-3732. 

22-27: Ballroom Vermont. Dance camp for 
grown-ups. Killington Grand Hotel. (800) 
242-8785. 

27-29: Burklyn Ballet Theatre’s Silver 


Leara to Fly Fish 
In Vermont. 

What could be better than discovering wild trout 
in seduded rivers? Learning how to catch them! 
Two-day learn to fly fish schools with dassroom 
and on-the-water sessions in the 
heart of the Green Mountains. cxMA n 

Fish & Slay Pkgs, Guided Trips & Lessons ( y 

(802) 353-0051 • Killington, VT 

www.streamandbrook.com 
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Anniversary Gala. Fri. winę & cheese, 
6:30 p.m., followed by a dress rehearsal of 
Sat. performance; informal dance at 10 
p.m.; Sat. brunch; pre-performance cocktail 
& dinner party at 5:30 p.m.; performance 
at 8 p.m.; Sun. brunch; preview of Cin- 
derella at 3 p.m. Johnson State College. 
635-1353 Karen Karnes & Friends. 
Exhibit. Vt. Clay Studio, Waterbury Ctr. 
244-1126. 

27-29; Aug. 3-5: Joy. Original dance/theater 
performance by Carol Langstaffs FLOCK 
Dance Troupe. 6:30 p.m., Star Mtn. 
Amphitheater, Sharon. 765-4454. 

29: ViUage Days Craft Fair. Morę than 65 
exhibitors. On the common, Brattleboro. 
254-4565. 


AUGUST 


2, 9: Battery Park Coneert Series. 7 p.m., 
Burlington. 865-7166. 

3-5: Champlain Valley Folk Fest. Musie, 
dances, workshops, storytelling, morę. Fri. 
4 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m., Sun. 9 a.m., UVM Red- 
stone Campus, Burlington. (800) 769-9176. 
3-26: Vt. Festival of the Arts. Visual arts, 
musie, theater, film, morę. Mad River Val- 
ley, Waitsfield. (800) 517-4257. 

4: Orleans County Arts & Crafts Fair. Morę 
than 140 crafters. 10 a.m., Barton fair- 
grounds. 334-7325. 

5, 12, 19, 26: Traditional Vespers & Hymn 
Sing. 5 p.m., Old West Church, Calais. 
456-8129. 

9-11 Island Craft Show & Sale. 10 a.m., 

No. Hero Town Hall. 796-3048. 

11 Brookfield Art & Craft Show. 10 a.m.. 
on the green. 276-3513- Westminster Craft 
Fair. 9 a.m., center of town. 772-9516. 

11-12: Art in the Park Summer Fest. Juried 
show. 10 a.m., Main St. Park, Rutland. 
775-0356. 

13-25: Central Vt. Chamber Musie Fest. 

Sat. 8 p.m.; Sun. 12:30 p.m., Chandler 
Musie Hall, Randolph. 728-9133- 

18: Green Mountain Woodcarvers’ Show. 

9 a.m., People’s Academy Gym, Mor- 
risville. 644-5039- 

19 Edgar Schenkman Memoriał Coneert. 

4 p.m., Rochester Fed. Church. 767-4012. 
25: Eagles Craft Fair. 9 a.m., Rte. 11 & 30, 
Manchester Ctr. 293-5249 Society of Vt. 
Craftsmen lOth Arts & Crafts Fest. 10 
a.m., Fletcher Farm Sch., Ludlow. 228-8770. 


O 11 ff/o O AV» 
& Aports 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 


2: Open Karate Championship. 10 a.m.. 

Mt. Mansfield H.S., Stowe. 253-9277. 

3: Teenies Handicapped Fishing Derby. 

11 a.m., Teenies Tiny Poultry Farm, Chit- 
tenden. 773-2637. 

16-18: LCI Father’s Day Fishing Derby, 

Lakę Champlain. 862-7777. 

21-2 i: Joe Kirkwood Memoriał Golf Touma- 
ment Stowe Country Club. (800) 247-8693- 


ftSris 


Summer Musie Festival Tour 

A night of musie from the silver screen! 


June 29 

Middlebury 

July 4 

Shelburne 

June 30 

Manchester 

July 6 

Rutland 

July 1 

Ouechee 

July 7 

Randolph 

July 3 

Grafton 

July 8 

Stowe 


Hunter Park Coneert Series 

Manchester, Vermont 

SATURDAY, JULY 21 

Ario Guthrie and the VS0 
The American Century Weekend 

FRIDAY, JULY 27 

The Glenn Miller Orchestra 

SATURDAY, JULY 28 

VS0 & VS0 Chorus 

Gershwin, Copland and others 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 4 

Russian RomanceA/SO 

Glinka, Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff 


For tickets and complete Schedule: 

1-800-VSO-9293, x12 www.vso.org 


Circle Reader Service Number 136 


The Scandinavian 
Country Shop llc 



Scandinavian Gifts & Handcrafts 

34 Bonnet Street 
Manchester, VT 05255-1007 
802N866-362-9992 
www.scandiagiftideas.com 
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SUMMER EYENTS 


22-24: Becoming An Outdoors Woman. 

Workshops & experiences for women. Fri. 
11 a.m.; Sat.-Sun. 8 a.m., Craftsbury Out- 
door Ctr. 241-3720. 

28-July 1 Green Mountain National 
FUTURES Golf Classic. Professional 
women’s tourn. 8 a.m., Green Mountain 
National Golf Course, Killington. 422-4653. 
29 Patrick Mangan Memoriał Golf Invita- 
tional. Neshobe Golf Club, Brandon. 775- 
8836. 


JULY 


13-15: Assoc. of New England Ox Teamster 

Annual Puli. Fri. 9:30 a.m.; Sat.-Sun. 9 a.m., 
Tunbridge fairgrounds. (603) 648-2366. 

15: Sto we Eight Miler. Road race. 9 a.m., 
Whisker’s Field. 253-7321. 

18: Grafton Challenge Golf Tournament. 

1:30 p.m., Windham Golf Club. 843-2352. 


AUGUST 


4: International Croąuet Tournament. 

9 a.m., Shore Acres, No. Hero. 372-5136. 
4-5: Bond Auto Parts 4-Wheel Jamboree 
Nationals. 9 a.m., Champlain Valley Expo, 
Essexjct. (317) 236-6515. 

5: Green Mountain Road Race. 10K race. 
Regis., 8:30 a.m.; 10 a.m. shotgun start. 
Summit Lodge, Killington. 422-3535. 

11 Brandon’s Apple Country Century 
Bike Ride. 25-, or 100-mile bike ride. 
Estabrook Field. Regis. 7-9 a.m. 247-0228. 
Great Keewaydin Run. 9-mi. road race. 
Branbury State Park, Salisbury. 388-6888. 
25: Echo Lakę Road Race. 5- or 10-mi. run 
or 10-mi. bike or 5-mi. fun walk. 9 a.m.; 
regis. 8 a.m., E. Charleston. 525-6212. 

29: Huck Finn Catfish Derby. Grist Mili 
Pond, Killington. 773-4181. 


EYf /rs & 
Field 

Addison County Fair & Field Days. New 

Haven. Aug. 7-11. 545-2557. 

Bondville Fair. Winhall. Aug. 24-26. 297-1882. 

Caledonia County Fair. Lyndom ille. 

Aug. 23-26. 626-5917. 

Champlain Valley Fair. Essex Jct. Aug. 25- 
Sept. 3. 878-5545. 

Connecticut Vallcy Fair. Bradford. July 18- 
21. 222-5750. 

Deerfield Valley Farmers’ Days. Wilming- 
ton. Aug. 16-19. 368-9968. 

Franklin County Field Days. Highgate. 

Aug. 3-5. 868-2514. 

Lamoille County Field Days. Johnson. 

July 27-29. 635-7113. 

Norwich Fair. July 13-15. 649-1614. 

Orleans County Fair. Barton. Aug. 15-19. 
525-3555. 

Vermont State Fair. Rutland. Aug. 31- 
Sept. 9. 775-5200. 

Washington County Fair & Field Days. 

E. Montpelier. July 13-15. 229-4851. 

Windsor County Agricultural Fair. Spring- 
field. July 28-29. 885-2075. 
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To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: GetSmart@together.net 

Classisfied Closing Dates: 
Autumn Issue: June 15. 
Winter Issue: September 15. 


Adven tu re/ Outdo o r 


FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the Bat- 
tenkill River. One on one. Food & lodging or 
camping on the river also available. 

Cali 1-800-676-8768. www.jafcom.com 

“THE ROLLS ROYCE OF TROUT NETS” 

That’s what the Boston Globe calls it. See why at 
www.vermonttroutnets.com or cali Andy at 
802-496-6387. Free Brochure. 

CUSTOM TRAVEL TO ITALY: Vermonter, 
Tina Marisa Rocchio will weave the rich fabric of 
her adopted country into your special itinerary. 
E-mail to: experienceitalia@dada.it or cali 
(011) 39 347 744 3094. 


Antiques 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 

19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rt. 30, Dorseł, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $8.00 
www.antiquequilts.com 


Baseball Cards 


COMMEMORATIVE BASEBALL CARDS of 
34 Vermont-born major league players. 2000 
sets; numbered boxes. Issued by Vermont 
Historical Society. $24.95 plus tax/shipping. 
(802) 828-5660, vhs@vhs.state.vt.us. 


Boats 


WILLSBORO BAY MARINA. Lakę Champlain 
dealer for Catalina, Hunter sailboats, Bayliner 
powerboats, featuring year-round indoor display. 
Power/Sail brokerage. Deep-water dockage 
available. 518-963-7276. 

www.willsborobaymarina.com 


Books & Magazines 


VERMONT Z.//EMAGAZINES. First 40 years. 
1946-1986. $390.00. 802-484-7778. 



SELLING VERMONTLIFE. Autumn 1969 to 
datę. $500 negotiable. 336-768-7441. 


Businesses for Sale 


VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Ifyoure 
interested in moving to Vermont, we have a busi¬ 
ness for you! Free catalog. 802-985-2220. 
vbb@together.net 

VT BOOKSHOP. Profitable niche market, 
new/used, ideał location, long-term lease, 
802-223-6597. kkagee@aol.com 

YERMONT COUNTRY STORES: We special- 
ize in the sale and marketing of Vermont Coun¬ 
try Stores. Cali Dick Blanchard at Realty 
Professionals for current list today. 

(802) 223-2228 e-mail DickatRP@aol.com 


Camps 


YERMONT NATURĘ CAMPING on 300 
peaceful acres. Hiking, skiing, snowshoeing, 
birding, woods, fields, waterfall, wildflowers. 
Beautiful views, cabin and tent site rental. 
Oregon Brook Camping, 802-626-3695. 
www.oregonbrook.com 


Carousels 


VERMONT MADĘ FULL-SIZE WOODEN 
CAROUSELS by Showme® Wooden Carousels. 
Originals, commissions and lessons. Cali 
802-380-3536 or www.carouselsbyshowme.com 


Custom Tiles 


LUSCIOUS CUSTOM RAKU-FIRED TILES 
handmade by MerryWoman Studios, Bridgewa- 
ter. For appointment, 802-672-2230. 


Furniture Makers 


TIMOTHY CLARK, CABINETMAKER/ 
CHAIRWRIGHT. Master Quality Furniture. 
Shaker inspired designs. Waltham, Vermont, 
(802) 877-1058. www.timothyclark.com 

GUILD OF YERMONT FURNITURE 
MAKERS. An organization of thirty of 
Vermont’s finest craftsmen. 
www.vermontfurnituremakers.com 

ROBERT M. GASPERETTI - FURNITURE 
MAKER. Creating the finest Shaker and Arts & 
Crafits inspired furniture sińce 1979. Danby, 
Vermont. 802-293-5195. www.gasperetti.com 

BUILDERS OF FINE FAMILY HEIRLOOMS. 

Custom fine furniture, antique restoration &: 
flute cases. R&K Woodworking, 802-877-3930. 


Inn Brokers 


HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS specializing 
in Hospitality Business brokerage of select prop- 
erties in Vermont. See ad in Dining and Lodging 
section. www.hospitalityconsultants.com or toll 

free 888-362-5007. 











































Inns for Sale 


VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Inns, 
B&Bs and Motels. Catalog available. 

(802) 985-2220. vbb@together.net 


WALDEN, 90 ACRES, sugarbush, Christmas 
trees, views, $335,000. McCarty Real Estate, 
802-229-9479. 

HARDWICK 130 ACRES, house, barns, tim- 
ber, $275,000. McCarty Real Estate, 
802-229-9479. 


Lodging 


CHRISTMAS TREE INN & CONDOMINI- 
UMS. Pool and tennis, convenient location, 
reasonable rates. 800-535-5622. 
www.christmastreeinn.com 


Mail Order 


THE BEST CHILDREN’S VIDEOS ARE 
MADĘ IN VERMONT! Ranked top ten best by 
Parents Magazine. FREE catalog and video elips 
at www.Littlehardhats.com or: 1-800-843-3686. 

PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, apples in 
season, gift boxes and morę available from Adams 
Farm Market. 1-888-387-4288. 
www. upickvermont.com 


Miscellaneous 


COUNTRY AND WATERFRONT PROPER- 
TIES in the Connecticut River Valley near Dart- 
mouth College. McLaughry Associates: 
800-338-4705, www.cozycape.com 

SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS AND 
PROPERTY INFORMATION. Sugarbush 
Iiwestment Properties, 800-521-4550 or 
www.sugarbushvt.com 

HAVING COVERED THE ENTIRE STATE 

for the last three decades, perhaps I can help you. 
Brooks Barron Real Estate, (802) 767-3398. 

VERMONT HOMES, ESTATES, Land, Busi- 
nesses. Granger Real Estate. 802-365-7600. 
www.vermont-home.com 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. Check our website, www.wood- 
stockcorp-re.com, 18 Elm Street, Woodstock, 

VT 05091. (802) 457-3700. 


LIKE HISTORY? The circle is squared at 
www.jmanimas.com using the base SqRt(2) and 
sequential halving. 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Real Estate 


Services 



AGA Cookers 


Ali cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16-page color brochure. 

Classic Cookers • 90-3015 Lower Bameii llill 
Middlesex, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 


Yacation Rentals 


FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with 
hundreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 
802-229-2433. Web site: 
http:// www.vermontproperty.com 

JOHNSON, VT: MULTI-LEVEL HOME: 

Panoramie views, very private, separate sauna 
house, many decks, brooks, waterfalls, walking 
trails, screened-in porch, BBQ. Superb kitchen, 
dishwasher, W/D, 4DBs, wood stoves, elegantly 
furnished. Convenient to Stowe/shopping. 
Satellite TV/VCR. Fall/Winter rentals. $250/day, 
$1200/week. (845) 677-5193. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM 
VACATIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apart- 
ment. Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, 
hiking &: snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, 
please. Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain 
Road, West Danville, VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 

CHARLOTTE: 2 LOVELY, 4 BEDROOM 
FARMHOUSES. $600-900/wk. 
http:// farmhouse.homepage.com, 802-482-6319, 
andreainvt@juno.com 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE: 
State’s largesr guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of OWNERS’ HOMES. 2nd guide covers 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. 

Cali 1-800-628-0558 or see 5350+ rentals 
online in color at http://cyberrentals.com 

RURAL WASHINGTON COUNTY, NY. 

2 bedroom ranch, pool, forty wooded acres, 
fishing ponds. Easy drive to Vermont, Saratoga, 
Adirondacks. 518-854-7781. 

CHARMING HOME WITH URBAN CON- 
VENIENCES. Barre/Montpelier area. Screened 
porch, good-sized yard, perennial and herb 
gardens. Beautiful custom kitchen. Convenient 
to 1-89 and all Vermont has to offer. 2BR, V/ 
bath. Sleeps 6. Weeldy $1200. 802-479-7039 
or ryandow@together.net 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends. tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$46/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Hox 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


CAMBRIDGE: 16' X 30' RUSTIC CABIN on 
40+/- acres. Mixed woodland high on hillside. 
Best use is from May to November. $53,500. 
Nearby 20.54 acres of woods at $20,000. 

20 minutes to Smugglers’ Ski Area. Lowell: 

30+ acres in Hazen’s Notch, woods. $25,000. 
Free brochure. Marble Realty, 14 Stafford Ave., 
Morrisville, VT 05661. 1-800-439-3418. 

Web page: marblerealty.com. 

BARRETT & COMPANY. Sales and rental of 
fine country property in southeast Vermont. Rep- 
resenting Sotheby’s International Realty. (802) 
843-2390. www.vermontpropertyforsale.com 

MARTIN’S POND, PEACHAM CAMP. 

2 story, 3 bedrooms, screened-in porch, wood- 
stove, private large lot with dock, view of unde- 
veloped shoreline owned by Groton State Forest. 
802-592-3427. dprimmer@together.net 


STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the 
finest selection of vacation homes and condos in 
the area. Visit www.stowecountryrentals.com for 
complete descriptions and current rates or 
cali 1-800-639-1990. 

ARLINGTON, NEAR MANCHESTER 
SHOPPING. Two bedroom 4-season vacation 
home in woodland setting. 518-584-7931. 

THE SUGARHOUSE AT GRASSHOPPER 
HILL. Enjoy the experience of vacationing in a 
century-old sugarhouse nestled in a quiet 
Vermont hillside, with all the comforts and con- 
veniences you would expect in an exceptional 
home. Featured this year in the April issue of 
Vermont Magazine and the cover story in the 
February issue of Builder/Architect magazine. 
Located in West Fairlee, VT. 802-333-4285, 
rkbailey@connriver.net 
or www.grasshopperhillonline.com 

LAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD, VT. 
Beautifully restored home on Silver Lakę. Rent 
one of the two apartments or the entire property. 
877-4VT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com 

NORTHEAST KINGDOM RENTAL. 3 bed¬ 
rooms, 2 baths, view, house on 20 acres. Walk 
to lakę, golf, tennis, village. 415-922-7318, 
cyds@gateway. net 


STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINI¬ 
UMS for the discriminating vacationer. 
Simoneau Realty, P. O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 
05672. (802) 253-4623. 

WILLOUGHBY LAKEHOUSE — “Lion s 
Den” 4 bedroom fully equipped housekeeping, 
great location with million dollar views. Private 
beach, lawn. Available June, August, September. 
“Shirl” 802-754-8840/8810. 

COUNTRY VACATION HOUSE. Sleeps 2-6, 
fully equipped, Central Heating. Available 
excluding July 14-August 3. Short distance to 
Willoughby Lakę, Orleans Country Club. 

“Shirl” 802-754-8840/8810. 


Weddings 


VERMONT WEDDING AND EVENT 
RESOURCE GUIDE: 352 pages with 
information about planning a Vermont wedding. 
Planner with 300+ businesses and services. $9.95 
(+ s/h). To order: 1-800-860-5813, 
www.theweddingbook.net 
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Picture Postscript 



RUTLAND in the Round 

Something about the curoing frame makes the 
beauty of Rutland's historie downtown stand out 
as Peter Giancola peers downfrom the First Mermont 
Bank on Merchants Rozo. During a restoration project 
last summer, Giancola Construction Corp. remooed 
the big clock that filled the hole so the clock 
could be rebuilt. 
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Vyto Starinskas /Rutland Herald 















Celebrating 20 Years 
of Great Coffee. 

Green Mountain Coffee Roasters has been proudly crafting some of the worlcTs finest coffees 
sińce 1981. In celebration of our 20th year, we have created an extraordinary coffee that embodies 
our best. Look for this limited edition 20th Anniversary Blend wherever Green Mountain coffees 
are sold. And thanks for a great 20 years! 



w w w. Green MountainCoffee.com 

To order direct, cali 1.800.223.6768 
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Artful Escap 

Now, You Ca 


They packed the house 
for Houdini in 1923. They 
did the same for Ethel 
Barry morę. Will Rogers 
and films like Gone with the 
Wind. By the 1970s, however, 
the crowds at Rutland's 
historie Paramount Theatre 
had dwindled, and the 
stage eventually went dark. 

Today the Paramount is a jewel, thanks 
to an ambitious restoration spearheaded 
by local preservationists, artists and 


craftspeople. It glitters like new, 
joining beautifully restored 
historie theaters in Derby Linę, 
Vergennes, Barre and Burlington. 
These theaters, along with count- 
less galleries, museums, historical 
societies and studios showcase 
the continued strength of 
Vermont's rich cultural traditions. 

So, why not make your next escape an artful 
one? To see what's playing, visit our Web site. 
After all, your seat has already been saved. 




YERMONT 


CULTURAL HERITAGE TOURISM 


www.1-800-VERMONT.com 
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